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CHAPTER   I. 

THE  BUTCHER'S  STORY  (continued). 

THE  negotiation  of  marriage  between  the  son  of  Saruk  and  the 
daughter  of  Hurrees-Al-Alghar  had  indeed  taken  place,  so  that 
there  seemed  but  little  chance  of  success  for  poor  Ashuk,  who 
with  a  heavy  heart  proceeded  to  his  uncle  at  Cambay.  Young 
Ajeez,  in  the  meantime,  was  studying  hard  all  the  tricks  practised 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  under  his  able  and  experienced  father,  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  situation  of  supercargo  of  the  ship,  which 
in  a  year  or  two  was  to  be  richly  freighted  by  Saruk,  and  probably 
by  Nugdee  Hurrees,  whom  they  much  wished  to  persuade  to  risk 
a  large  sum  of  money.  This  was  the  speculation  he  was  pondering 
upon  when  the  unhappy  widow  applied  to  him  for  the  loan  of  one 
hundred  rupees.  But,  to  the  disappointment  of  Saruk,  the  old 
miser  was  not  inclined  so  highly  to  appreciate  piece-goods  and 
cornelians  as  his  neighbours,  and  finally  refused  to  risk  any  part 
of  his  capital  in  the  concern. 

Although  averse  to  the  mercantile  speculation,  old  Nugdee 
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gave  a  ready  consent  to  the  proposition  of  marriage  between  Ajeez 
and  his  daughter,  to  whom  he  promised  one  lac  of  rupees,  pro- 
vided Ajeez  could  command  only  half  that  sum.     Saruk  was  there- 
fore the  more  anxious  to  dispatch  his  son  to  Bengal  in  charge  of  a 
valuable  cargo,  in  the  hope  that  on  his  return,  aided  a  little  by 
himself,  the  boy  might  be  enabled  to  place  at  the  feet  of  the  miser 
the  fifty  thousand  rupees,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  one  lac  and 
the  lovely  Kheir  Neyut  as  his  bride.     Independent  of  present 
advantage,  Saruk  indulged  in  the  hope  that,  on  the  death  of  the 
miser,  Ajeez  would  undoubtedly  become  his  heir.     Thus  do 
mortals  lay  out  plans  for  their  worldly  advantage,  and  become  so 
persuaded  of  the  final  success  of  them,  that  they  are  little  able  to 
bear  a  failure  with  fortitude  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  Pro- 
vidence.    So  was  it  with  Saruk,  who  dreamed  not  of  the  danger  of 
the  sea,  or  of  the  changing  winds  of  heaven,  and  -the  equally 
fluctuating  mind  of  old  Nugdee ;  but,  above  all,  the  interference  of 
any  other  mortal  on  earth,  by  whose  schemes  the  wishes  of  his 
soul  could  be  overthrown. 

Ashuk  remained  two  years  with  his  uncle  at  Cambay.  In  vain 
did  this  kind  relative  try  to  fix  the  youth's  attention  to  business ; 
the  sports  of  the  chase,  hawking,  hunting,  &c.,  together  with  the 
recollection  of  his  beloved  Kheir  Neyut,  entirely  engrossed  his 
thoughts.  Under  these  circumstances  his  uncle  was  compelled  to 
send  him  back  to  his  desponding  mother,  delivering  into  his  hands 
a  letter  containing  a  bill  of  exchange  for  four  hundred  rupees  for 
the  poor  woman's  use,  with  the  intelligence  that  she  must  expect  no 
farther  assistance  from  him.  He  regretted  the  impossibility  of  fixing 
the  mind  of  his  nephew  to  business,  and  recommended  Beewah  to  ; 
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procure  for  him  a  junior  situation  in  the  Nuwab's  troops,  a  soldier's 
life  being  evidently  more  suitable  to  the  boy's  disposition. 

Beewah  with  pain  beheld  the  return  of  her  unprofitable  son, 
whom  she  severely  reproved.  On  comprehending  the  contents  of 
the  letter  she  felt  the  utmost  gratitude  for  the  present  it  contained, 
and  caused  an  answer  to  be  penned  immediately,  to  thank  the 
considerate  donor.  The  first  use  she  determined  to  make  of  the 
money  was  to  pay  off  her  debt  to  old  Nugdee  Hurrees  ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  accompanied  by  Ashuk,  she  proceeded  to  the  miser's 
habitation,  Just  as  they  approached  the  outer  gate  they  espied 
Saruk  and  his  son  Ajeez  in  the  act  of  taking  leave  of  the  old 
fellow :  both  passed  Beewah  and  Ashuk,  casting  looks  of  ineffable 
contempt  on  them.  Nugdee  Hurrees  admitted  the  widow  and 
her  son,  ushering  them  into  the  old  shed  as  before.  Having 
stated  her  business,  Beewah  presented  her  rupees ;  and  the  miser, 
having  calculated  the  enormous  interest,  together  with  the  cruel 
bonus,' Beewah  found  she  must  dip  rery  deep  into  the  four  hundred 
rupees  received  from  her  good  relative. 

The  money  being  paid,  Ashuk  recommended  his  mother  to 
demand  a  deed  of  release,  and  thus  hoped  to  hear  Kheir  Neyut 
summoned  to  bring  pen,  ink,  &c.  The  old  miser  having  no 
objection  to  the  demand,  accordingly  called  out  to  his  daughter 
to  bring  pen  and  ink,  but,  as  before,  refused  to  provide  the  paper. 
This  detestable  meanness  was  likely  to  deprive  Ashuk  of  a  sight 
of  the  lovely  girl,  who  would  probably  have  performed  her  task 
ere  he  should  return  with  the  paper.  The  anxious  fair  one, 
however,  perceiving  him  about  to  quit  the  mansion,  guessed  the 
object  of  his  errand,  and  delayed  producing  the  ink  until  he  re- 
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turned.  Thus  Ashuk  had  the  felicity  of  being  once  more  near  his 
beloved,  who  was  grown  more  beautiful  and  captivating  than  ever. 
To  speak  to  her,  however,  was  impossible  ;  and  he  was  meditat- 
ing how  he  could  find  an  opportunity  of  addressing  her,  when  the 
wind  blew  away  the  half-written  deed  from  the  feet  of  the  miser, 
whose  attention  was  directed  towards  mending  a  miserable  stump 
of  a  pen.  Kheir  Neyut  flew  to  pick  up  the  paper; -and  Ashuk 
following  for  the  same  purpose,  both  met  near  the  gate,  screened 
by  the  shed  from  the  eyes  of  Beewah  and  the  miser. 

'  How  fortunate  is  this,  lovely  Kheir  Neyut !  How  long  is  it 
since  I  beheld  thee  !  Say,  wilt  thou  allow  me  an  interview  to- 
morrow night  ? ' 

'  We  shall  be  overheard,  Ashuk.  My  window  is  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  ground.' 

'  Then  will  I  climb  up  to  it.  Deny  me  not,  or  I  shall  die  with 
disappointment.' 

'  For  heaven's  sake  then,  Ashuk,  be  cautious.  Come  at  mid- 
night* 

This  was  all  the  lovers  had  time  to  say,  as  the  miser  called  out 
for  his  paper,  which  receiving  from  the  hands  of  his  daughter,  he 
leisurely  and  cautiously  finished  the  deed  of  release,  which  he 
handed  to  the  widow. 

Beewah  and  her  delighted  son  returned  home,  from  whence  the 
former  repaired  to  court,  in  order  to  speak  a  good  word  for  her 
son,  and  obtain  for  him  if  possible  some  junior  situation  in  the  army. 

Ashuk,  whose  whole  mind  was  devoted  to  Kheir  Neyut,  and 
the  means  by  which  he  could  ascend  to  her  window,  hastened  to 
the  shop  of  Hussun  al  Kabul,  a  rope-maker,  to  whom  he  gave 
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orders  to  prepare  a  rope  of  a  certain  length  and  thickness,  direct- 
ing him  to  place  several  large  knots  at  equal  distances  thereon, 
with  an  iron  hook  at  one  end  of  the  rope,  of  a  particular  shape 
and  size.  The  rope-maker  comprehending  his  wishes,  was 
desired  to  have  all  in  readiness  by  the  following  evening,  when 
he  would  call  for  it.  Hussun  al  Hubul  promising  obedience  in 
every  particular,  Ashuk  took  his  departure.  Beewah  not  having 
returned  home,  Ashuk  strolled  about  the  city,  conversing  with 
many  of  his  friends  and  old  schoolfellows  :  from  these  he  learned 
that  Ajeez  was  in  a  week's  time  to  proceed  with  his  cargo  to 
Calcutta,  in  the  very  ship  commanded  by  Fureeb  Khash,  the 
schoolmaster's  son-in-law.  A  thought  now  struck  him  :  that 
through  the  means  of  Adeeb  Khan  he  might  prevail  upon  Fureeb 
Khash  to  detain  Ajeez  much  longer  than  was  necessary,  and  thus 
afford  him  more  time  to  arrange  his  plans  for  possessing  himself 
of  the  fair  Kheir  Neyut ;  he  therefore  called  at  the  schoolmaster's 
house,  whom  he  fortunately  found  disengaged.  Adeeb  Khan 
gave  him  a  most  hearty  welcome  ;  said  he  had  heard  of  his  return 
with  regret,  and  enquired  to  what  profession  he  now  intended  to 
turn  his  thoughts. 

'  With  your  assistance,  kind  Adeeb,  I  mean  to  think  of  only 
one  occupation.' 

'  And  what  may  that  be  ? '  enquired  Adeeb. 

'Love,  Adeeb  Khan;  for  that  I  feel  convinced  is  the  only 
line  into  which  I  am  capable  of  entering  with  heart  and  soul.' 

'Oh,   Ashuk!    Ashuk!    will    wisdom   never  enter  thy  poor 
brains  ? ' 

1  Now  pray,  Adeeb,  don't  preach  to  me ;  I  am  not  in  a  fit 
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condition  to  hear  you ;  so,  for  love  of  Allah,  cease.  I  tell  you,  if 
you  aid  me,  I  must  succeed,  and  become  a  rich  man  to  boot.' 
'But  how  in  the  name  of  wonder  can  I  assist  you,  Ashuk?' 
The  youth,  having  made  the  schoolmaster  promise  inviolable 
secrecy,  related  his  tale  of  love,  and  the  arranged  departure  of  his 
rival  in  his  son-in-law's  ship;  he  then  at  once  begged  him  to 
persuade  Fureeb  Khash  to  detain  Ajeez,  in  order  that  he  might 
gain  time  to  prosecute  his  plans  for  the  possession  of  the  fair 
Kheir  Neyut.  The  schoolmaster  having  no  great  good-will 
towards  either  Saruk  or  his  son,  and  being  extremely  partial  to 
young  Ashuk,  ever  since  his  spirited  exertions  in  his  defence,  at 
last  promised  to  sound  his  son-in-law  on  the  subject,  and  desired 
Ashuk  to  call  again  in  a  day  or  two ;  Fureeb  Khash  being  then  in 
the  city  transacting  business  with  the  owners  of  the  ship  '  Futteh 
Mobaruk,'  which  was  'the  name  of  the  vessel  he  commanded. 
Ashuk  pressed  the  hand  of  his  old  preceptor  in  gratitude  for  his 
kindness,  and  promised  to  call  again  in  two  days'  time. 

When  the  amorous  youth  entered  his  mother's  house  he 
perceived  her  wearing  a  countenance  of  joy  and  gladness,  for  she 
had,  by  expending  her  last  rupee,  contrived  to  get  him  appointed 
an  officer  in  the  Nuwab's  body-guard — a  situation  highly  agree- 
able to  the  youth,  whose  services  would  seldom  be  required,  save 
when  the  Nuwab  went  out  in  state,  and  would  secure  him  a 
permanent  residence  near  his  beloved  Kheir  Neyut.  Ashuk 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  parading  about  the  city,  mentioning 
his  appointment  to  all  he  met.  When  the  evening  set  in  he 
failed  not  to  demand  his  rope  from  old  Hussun  al  Hubul,  which 
was  all  ready  for  him  an  hour  before  midnight,  and  made  exactly  as 
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he  desired.  When  he  conceived  his  mother  to  be  fast  locked  in 
the  arms,  of  sleep  he  softly  arose,  and  unbolting  the  door,  which 
he  cautiously  closed  after  him,  ran  down  the  street,  and  arrived 
at  the  spot  where  he  had  deposited  the  rope,  and  proceeded  to 
the  lane  at  the  back  of  the  miser's  house;  having  provided 
himself  with  a  long  bamboo  pole,  by  means  of  which  he  safely 
fixed  the  hook  at  the  end  of  the  rope  to  the  bar  of  the  window 
above  him. 

The  moon,  although  behind  a  cloud,  afforded  him  sufficient 
light  to  perceive  with  delight  that  the  centre  bar  of  the  window 
had  been  removed.  '  She  intends  to  admit  me ! '  cried  the  youth 
in  ecstasy.  '  Ah !  I  see  her  at  the  window ;  now,  then,  love  assist 
me!'  Saying  which,  he  scrambled  up  the  knotted  rope.  He 
had  nearly  reached  the  top,  when  the  moon  burst  forth  from 
behind  the  cloud,  upon  the  window,  where  he  espied,  not  the 
lovely  Kheir  Neyut,  but  the  wrinkled  visage  of  her  father,  with 
several  men  armed  with  swords  and  sticks.  In  an  instant  he  slid 
•down  the  rope  and  rushed  from  the  lane.  What  could  be  the 
meaning  of  this?  Had  Kheir  Neyut  deceived  him?  It  was 
impossible  she  could  have  been  so  treacherous ;  it  must  be  the  act 
of  the  rope-maker,  who  had  probably  watched  his  footsteps;  to 
him,  therefore,  he  determined  that  instant  to  repair  and  upbraid 
him  for  his  ill-natured  officiousness.  The  rope-maker  had  retired 
to  rest,  and,  alarmed  at  the  violent  knocking  at  his  door,  was  a 
considerable  time  before  he  durst  venture  to  open  it.  As  soon 
as  Ashuk  beheld  the  trembling  Hussun  al  Hubul,  he  commenced 
loading  him  with  abuse.  The  rope-maker  was  long  ere  he  could 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  all  this ;  and  when  he  did,  solemnly 
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declared  his  innocence,  swearing  positively  he  had  not  quitted 
his  house  that  night. 

'Then  you  must  have  betrayed  me  to  some  one,'  cried  the 
enraged  Ashuk,  and  was  beginning  to  beat  poor  Hussun  al 
Hubul,  when  his  wife  interfered,  saying,  '  I  fear,  sir,  it  is  I  whom 
you  must  blame  ;  but  indeed  I  was  not  aware  I  should  injure  you. 
This  day,  my  husband  having  finished  your  rope  full  of  knots,  I 
went  to  the  smith's  to  procure  an  iron  hook  such  as  you  directed, 
and,  in  his  absence,  young  Ajeez,  the  merchant,  came  to  purchase 
ropes  and  lashings  for  his  goods  about  to  be  sent  to  Cambav. 
Observing  your  very  curious  knotted  rope,  he  enquired  for  what 
pupose  and  for  whom  it  was  intended.  I  replied  it  had  been 
made  by  your  order,  but  for  what  purpose  I  could  not  tell ;  and  I 
declare  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  no  one  else  on  earth.' 

*  That  was  quite  enough,  thou  babbling  fool,  to  ruin  me,'  said 
Ashuk,  angry  and  mortified. 

The  old  woman  begged  a  thousand  pardons,  which,  however, 
were  far  from  being  granted — so  incensed  was  her  customer. 
Ashuk  proceeded  home,  dejected  and  out  of  spirits,  anticipating 
a  seizure  by  the  police  in  the  morning,  or  perhaps  that  very 
night. 

Whilst  the  youth  is  momentarily  expecting  the  punishment  for 
his  rashness,  it  will  be  proper  to  explain  the  suspicions  which 
were  awakened  in  the  bosom  of  Ajeez,  who,  having  been  informed 
that  this  extraordinary  rope  was  for  Ashuk,  determined  to  watch 
his  footsteps  most  narrowly.  He  accordingly  saw  him  come  for 
the  rope,  convey  it  to  an  old  shed,  and  then  return.  At  an 
hour  before  midnight  he  again  saw  him  enter  the  shed,  remove 
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the  rope,  and  proceed  with  it  to  the  lane  at  the  back  of  the 
miser's  house. 

The  idea  of  Ashuk  presuming  to  love  Kheir  Neyut  never  once 
entering  his  imagination,  he  concluded  the  daring  youth  was 
actually  about  to  rob  old  Nugdee  Hurrees ;  and  being  himself 
greatly  interested  in  preserving  the  miser's  hoarded  gold,  hastened 
to  the  front  gate,  where  he  knocked  and  called  most  loudly. 
Nugdee  would  seldom  at  night  hear  any  summons  at  his  gate ; 
but  the  incessant  violent  kicking  and  bawling  of  Ajeez  induced 
him  to  descend  and  enquire  who  was  there.  Hearing  the  voice 
of  Ajeez,  he  opened  the  gate,  and  was  soon  made  acquainted 
with  the  danger  that  threatened  his  house  and  property.  The 
miser  stood  breathless  with  fear,  and  seemed  quite  at  a  loss  how 
to  act ;  but  Ajeez  calling  to  his  recollection  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost,  he  opened  the  gate,  and  proceeding  to  the  house  of  a  poor 
tailor,  who  lived  opposite,  he  begged  his  assistance  for  the  love 
of  Heaven,  for  that  robbers  were  about  his  house.  The  tailor, 
accompanied  by  his  son,  quickly  appearing,  Nugdee  promised 
them  a  reward  should  the  thief  be  secured.  Having  no  doubt 
but  the  rope  described  by  Ajeez  was  intended  to  be  made  fast  to 
the  window  of  his  daughter's  apartment,  which  looked  into  the 
lane,  the  miser,  accompanied  by  Ajeez  and  the  tailors,  armed 
with  swords  and  clubs,  entered  her  apartment,  and  bade  her 
retire  to  another  room,  for  that  robbers  were  about  the  house. 

Kheir  Neyut  trembled  for  poor  Ashuk,  and  was  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  discovery  of  his  intention  to  escalade  the  build- 
ing ;  at  the  same  time  she  was  pleased  to  find  his  actions  were 
imputed  to  a  wrong  motive,  although  either  way,  whether  he  was 
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supposed  to  come  for  love  or  money,  she  could  scarcely  indulge 
in  any  hope  of  his  escape.  Determined  to  prevent  her  father  or 
his  attendants  from  injuring  Ashuk  with  their  formidable  weapons, 
the  alarmed  girl,  although  ordered  to  retire  to  another  part  of  the 
house,  went  no  farther  than  the  door,  which  she  kept  ajar,  so  as 
to  enable  her  to  see  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  room.  Hearing 
the  rustling  at  the  window,  she  thus  concluded  her  lover  had 
discovered  her  father  and  his  assistants  in  time  to  enable  him  to 
effect  his  retreat.  The  miser  expressed  his  concern  at  thus 
losing  his  victim,  and  was  now  most  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the 
tailors,  they  having  remained  far  too  long  in  the  interior  of  his 
mansion  to  please  him;  and  he  entertained  fears  that,  whilst 
attempting  to  secure  a  thief  from  without  his  house,  he  was 
affording  golden  opportunities  to  fellows  within  it.  The  tailors, 
however,  begged  to  remind  Master  Nugdee  of  his  promised 
reward. 

'  Reward,  indeed ! '  cried  the  old  man.  *  Where  is  the  thief? 
I  promised  a  reward  on  the  apprehension  of  the  robber,  but  you 
stupid  fellows  have  suffered  him  to  escape,  and  now,  truly,  have 
the  audacity  to  ask  for  a  reward !  No,  no !  go  home,  my  worthy 
fellows,  and  next  time  be  more  quick  in  your  movements.' 

'  So  we  will,  Master  Nugdee,  when  you  catch  us  again  on  the 
same  errand;  but,  by  Allah!  your  house  may  be  robbed  and 
burned,  ere  we  attend  a  second  time  to  your  cries  for  aid.' 

The  dissatisfied  tailors  were  accordingly  turned  away  without 
the  least  recompense  for  their  trouble,  leaving  Ajeez  to  consult 
with  the  miser  what  was  best  to  be  done. 
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'  Of  course,'  said  he,  '  Nugdee,  you  will  lodge  a  complaint 
against  this  daring  robber  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know  that  I  shall,'  replied  the  miser.  '  I  am  not  so 
fond  of  paying  fees  to  the  Cotwall,  and  after  all  see  the  fellow 
escape  punishment ;  and  if  he  does  not  get  off,  what  good  shall  I 
•get  by  seeing  him  hanged  ? ' 

'  But  he  may  be  fined,  Nugdee,'  said  the  revengeful  Ajeez. 

'  Ay,  boy,  and  the  fines  go  into  the  Cotwall's  pocket  I  shall 
get  none  of  them.  But  hark  ye,  Ajeez,  as  you  value  my  good-will 
mention  not  the  subject  in  public ;  it  can  do  no  good,  and  may 
only  put  others  up  to  following  Ashuk's  example.' 

*  But,  sir,  the  tailors  will  assuredly  spread  the  report' 

*  They  may  do  so ;  but  they  know  not  who  the  thief  is,  and 
that  is  all  I  am  anxious  about,  for  you  know  Ashuk  is  now  an 
officer  in  the  body-guard ;  and  as  we  have  not  actually  caught  him, 
he  may  deny  the  fact,  and  involve  me  in  much  trouble.     I  shall 
have  the  whole  guard  enter  my  house,  dig  up  my  gold,  and  march 
off  with  it !     So  for  these  reasons,  I  command  you,  mention  not 
the  circumstance.' 

Ajeez,  aware  if  the  idea  of  the  body-guard's  appearing  in  the 
sacred  mansion  of  the  miser  had  once  entered  into  his  brain,  all 
he  could  say  would  be  of  no  avail,  left  him  therefore,  promising 
not  to  mention  the  affair  even  to  his  own  father. 

Nugdee  Hurrees,  although  determined  not  to  take  any  public 
measures  towards  the  apprehension  of  Ashuk,  quickly  commenced 
making  serious  alterations  in  his  house,  to  provide  against  any 
similar  attempts  in  future.  He  blocked  up  the  window  of  his 
daughter's  apartment,  and  sent  her  to  a  room  which  looked  into 
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the  courtyard,  so  that  she  was  compelled  for  ever  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  again  beholding  Ashuk  in  the  back  lane.  Kheir  Neyut, 
however,  was  delighted  at  hearing  her  father's  wise  determination 
not  to  prosecute  her  lover,  and  perfectly  agreed  with  him  in  his 
idea  of  the  danger  of  involving  himself  in  trouble  with  an  officer 
of  the  guard,  as  well  as  the  useless  sacrifice  of  money  in  the 
shape  of  fees  at  the  Cotwall's  office. 

Ashuk,  in  the  meanwhile,  lay  on  his  pallet  fully  expecting  the 
house  to  be  surrounded  by  police-officers,  and  was  in  the  moniing 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  how  mistaken  he  had  been.  His 
mother  desired  him  to  dress  and  prepare  to  be  introduced  to  the 
Nuwab,  from  whose  hands  he  was  to  receive  his  sword  and  take 
the  usual  oath  of  fidelity.  Ashuk,  delighted  beyond  measure, 
prepared  accordingly  ;  and  as  his  mother  had  purchased  for  him  a 
new  red  turban  with  a  rich  border  of  gold,  and  borrowed  a  Cash- 
mire  shawl  to  tie  round  his  waist,  he  indeed  cut  a  most  imposing 
appearance,  being  tall,  handsome,  and  graceful. 

The  youth  was  accordingly  introduced  at  court,  where  he  and 
his  mother  were  almost  ruined  by  the  various  fees  demanded  of 
them  by  chobdars,  peons,  mace-bearers,  and  other  persons  who 
guarded  the  sacred  musnud.  The  provident  Beewah  had  been 
fully  aware  of  the  demands  which  would  be  made,  and  had 
borrowed  money,  sold  and  pawned  almost  everything  she  was 
possessed  of.  The  Nuwab  seemed  pleased  with  young  Ashuk's 
appearance  and  bold  manners,  declaring  he  much  resembled  his 
father,  whose  services  he  should  never  forget.  Ashuk  received 
his  sword  most  gracefully,  took  the  necessary  oath  in  a  firm, 
collected  voice,  and  then  withdrew,  gratified  by  the  attentions  of 
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all  about  the  court,  who  saluted  him,  saying,  *  Salaam,  Ashuk,  Sahib ! 
Sahib,  Salaam  !  Khodawund,  Salaam  ! '  and  all  such  epithets  as 
officers  about  the  Nuwab's  person  were  accustomed  to  hear. 

On  his  return  home  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to  his  mother 
for  the  expense  she  had  incurred  for  his  sake,  promising  to  give 
into  her  hands  his  first  three  months'  salary.  The  doting  mother, 
clasping  him  to  her  heart,  declared  her  entire  satisfaction  at  his 
conduct,  and  expressed  hopes  of  his  future  advancement.  Beewah 
having  heard  nothing  farther  of  her  son's  infatuation  for  the 
miser's  daughter,  indulged  in  the  hope  that  he  had  entirely  for- 
gotten her.  But  in  this  idea,  however,  she  was  greatly  mistaken  ; 
the  flame  burned  more  furiously  than  ever,  not  a  moment  passing 
without  the  recollection  of  Kheir  Neyut  entering  his  mind. 

The  next  step  towards  completing  the  consequence  of  Ashuk 
was  to  procure  for  him  a  horse — the  body-guard  being  all  mounted. 
There  being  no  immediate  necessity,  however,  Ashuk  determined 
to  postpone  the  purchase  of  one  until  the  expiration  of  the  first 
three  months,  when  his  salary  would  be  entirely  at  his  own  dis- 
posal ;  trusting  to  the  generosity  of  some  kind  friend  to  lend  him 
one,  should  he,  in  the  interim,  be  required  to  attend  the  Nuwab 
on  any  parade  or  excursion.  The  youthful  guardsman  now 
strutted  about  the  city,  assuming  the  airs  and  consequence  of  his 
situation.  All  made  their  salaam  to  him  ;  and  such  is  the  effect 
produced  by  rank  and  fortune,  that  even  Saruk,  the  wealthy 
merchant,  made  his  bow  to  the  young  officer  as  he  passed  his 
house.  As  Ashuk  returned  homewards  he  chanced  to  overtake 
old  Nugdee  Hurrees,  who  also  made  him  a  very  low  obeisance. 

'  Happy  to  see  you,  good  sir,'  said  Ashuk. 
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'  So  am  I,'  thought  the  miser — '  outside  my  house.' 

'  Indeed,  Master  Nugdee,  I  know  not  how  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  you  for  your  kind  assistance  to  my  poor  mother.' 

'  What  an  impudent  rascal ! '  thought  Nugdee  ;  '  the  fellow 
who  would  have  robbed  me  only  last  night,  to  dare  to  face  me 
and  converse  with  me  in  the  street ! ' 

'  It  is  some  time  since  we  have  met,  Master  Nugdee,'  con- 
tinued Ashuk ;  '  I  should  be  delighted,  would  you  allow  me  to 
call  occasionally  and  enquire  after  your  health. 

*  Oh,  sir  ! '  replied  Nugdee,  '  pray  don't  give  yourself  so  much 
trouble  :  my  health  is  always  good — never  sick  in  my  life  ;  so  you 
know  there  is  no  occasion  to  enquire  about  me.     Rely  on  it  I  am 
always  well ;  and  if  anything  does  affect  me,  'tis  a  visitor  coming 
to  talk  about  nothing.     If  you  have  any  business,  indeed,  I  will 
with  pleasure  meet  you  at  my  banker's  in  the  city ;  but  pray 
don't  trouble  yourself  to  come  to  my  house.' 

'  Why,  Master  Nugdee,  your  house  is  somewhat  nearer  to  mine 
than  your  banker's ;  therefore  there  will  be  if  anything  more 
trouble,  and  certainly  less  pleasure,  for  me  to  repair  thither,  and 
undoubtedly  much  more  inconvenience  to  yourself.' 

*  Oh,  pray  don't  mind  my  inconvenience,  sir ;  I  am  ever  ready 
when  business  demands  my  presence.' 

'  Well,  then,  why  object  to  admit  me  into  your  shed,  if  not 
into  the  interior  of  your  house  ? ' 

'  Interior  of  my  house,  young  man  !  Allah  forbid  !  No,  sir,  it 
is  not  my  custom — so  farewell ! ' 

'Nay,  Master  Nugdee,  suffer  me  to  call  now  and  then,  I 
pray  you.' 
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'  Why,  to  tell  you  plainly,  young  man,  I  object  to  your  visits 
above  all  others.' 

'Indeed!    Why?' 

'  Why,  because  you  select  strange  hours  and  places  to  pay  me 
your  visits.  Now  do  you  comprehend  me  ?' 

*  Not  I,  indeed,  Master  Nugdee.  Pray  explain  yourself.  I 
never  even  entered  your  house  at  any  time ;  you  took  good  care 
of  that' 

'  Ah,  indeed  did  I,'  said  the  miser  ;  *  and  shall  be  doubly 
cautious  in  future.  The  window  is  blocked  up,  young  man.' 

'Window  blocked  up!  What  window?  Do  you  mean  to 
insinuate  that  I  am  a  thief? ' 

.  '  Why,  replied  old  Nugdee,  '  it  certainly  looked  very  much 
like  it' 

'  I  tell  you  what,  Master  Nugdee,'  said  Ashuk ;  '  we  must 
come  to  an  understanding  in  this  business.' 

'  My  worthy  friend,'  replied  the  miser, '  all  the  understanding 
I  wish  to  come  to  is  this — never  come  near  my  house  again,  either 
by  day  or  night,  and  we  shall  be  the  better  friends,  rely  on  it.' 

'  Well,  now,  Master  Nugdee,  the  understanding  I  wish  to  come 
to  is  this — if  you  have  any  charge  to  make  against  me  for  coming 
through  your  window,  either  by  night  or  by  day,  I  desire  you  will 
instantly  accompany  me  to  the  Cotwall's  court,  and  there  make 
your  complaint ;  or,  if  you  do  not  do  so,  go  down  on  your  knees 
and  beg  my  pardon,  and  explain  all  your  ambiguous  hints,  so 
injurious  to  my  honour.' 

'  Well,'  thought  Nugdee,  '  I  have  heard  of  impudent  fellows, 
but  this  young  man  beats  all  that  were  ever  read  or  heard  of.' 
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They  had  now  arrived  at  the  miser's  great  gates,  and  Nugdee 
was  applying  the  key  to  the  same,  when  Ashuk  prevented  him, 
saying,  '  You  won't  escape  thus,  my  friend.  I  demand  an  expla- 
nation, either  here  or  before  the  Cotwall.  By  Allah  !  I  will  drag 
you  before  the  Nuwab.' 

'  Oh,  mercy  ! '  cried  the  terrified  miser ;  '  it  was  not  you :  now 
I  am  quite  sure  it  could  not  be  you  ;  yet  it  was  very  like  you,  I 
must  confess.' 

'  What  ?    Who  was  like  me  ?  ' 

The  alarmed  Nugdee  related  all  the  events  of  the  preceding 
night,  when  Ashuk  expressed  his  surprise  that  a  man  of  his  good 
sense  should  heed  the  malicious  reports  of  Ajeez,  his  decided 
enemy,  and  one  with  whom  he  had  been  at  variance  from  his 
childhood. 

'  Consider,  sir;  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  entering  your 
mansion ;  how  was  it  likely,  therefore,  I  could  expect,  even  were  I 
so  wickedly  inclined,  to  come  directly  at  your  hidden  treasure 
without  risk  of  discovery  ?  I  must  own  I  feel  hurt  at  your  unjust 
suspicions.' 

The  miser  now  really  began  to  believe  he  had  been  mistaken, 
and  that  Ajeez  had  been  mistaken  also  ;  he  therefore  most  humbly 
craved  the  young  officer's  pardon,  congratulating  himself  on  his 
caution  and  prudence  in  not  prosecuting  Ashuk,  as  advised  by  his 
informant,  Ajeez. 

The  miser  and  Ashuk  now  parted  better  friends,  though  the 
latter  could  not  obtain  permission  to  enquire  occasionally  after  the 
old  man's  health,  Nugdee  persisting  in  declaring  he  was  always  well, 
and  always  should  continue  so ;  that  knocking  at  his  gate  lor  the 
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purpose  of  enquiring  after  him  would  only  be  attended  with 
trouble  and  inconvenience  to  both  parties ;  saying  which,  he 
opened  the  portal,  made  a  salaam,  and  then  shut  out  poor  Ashuk 
from  all  hope  of  gaining  a  friendly  footing  in  that  dwelling, 
wherein,  of  all  others,  he  most  wished  to  be  admitted  as  a 
visitor. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE  BUTCHER'S  STORY  (continued). 

ON  the  following  day  Ashuk  repaired  to  the  schoolmaster,  who  he 
hoped  had  consulted  with  his  son-in-law,  Fureeb  Khash,  captain 
of  the  good  ship  '  Futteh  Mobaruk.'  Adeeb  Khan,  perceiving 
Ashuk  approach  his  school,  which  happened  at  the  time  to  be 
occupied  by  the  boys,  signed  him  to  enter  into  the  interior  of  his 
dwelling  ;  and  this  he  did  in  so  significant  a  manner  as  to  plainly 
inform  Ashuk  he  had  good  news  to  communicate. 

'  Well,  Adeeb,  have  you  seen  the  captain  ? '  eagerly  enquired 
the  youth. 

*  I  have,  Ashuk ;  and  for  a  promise  of  a  reward,  should  you 
succeed  in  marrying  the  miser's  daughter,  he  will  do  all  you  require 
of  him.' 

'  Thanks,  my  friend,'  said  the  anxious  boy;  '  I  certainly  will 
promise  to  reward  him,  and  will  commit  my  promise  to  writing.' 

*  Gently,  my  friend,  not  so  hasty  with  your  pen.     Fureeb 
Khash,  although  my  son-in-law,  is  not  a  man  to  be  trusted  with 
written  agreements.     I  have  pledged  myself  to  see  him  satisfied, 
and  that  is  sufficient ;  and  rely  on  it,  if  he  once  gets  Ajeez  on 
shore,  there  he  will  leave  him.' 

'  Ah  !  but  how  is  this  to  be  managed,  Adeeb  ? ' 
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'  This  we  must  leave  to  my  son-in-law,  who  is  a  crafty  fellow, 
and  will  probably  stop  at  some  place  on  pretence  of  scarcity  of 
water,  induce  Ajeez  to  accompany  him,  and  there  leave  him  to 
find  his  way  to  Calcutta  as  well  as  he  can,  where  he  will  make 
many  apologies  for  the  urgent  necessity  he  was  under,  owing  to 
the  tides  and  winds,  for  leaving  his  sagacious  supercargo  to  shift 
for  himself.' 

'  Admirable  ! '  cried  Ashuk.  '  I  will  not  only  rewardpiim,  but 
you  also.  I  feel  I  must  succeed.' 

'  Farewell,  Ashuk  ! '  said  Adeeb  Khan  ;  '  but  be  careful  not  to 
be  seen  conversing  with  the  captain  on  any  account.  They  sail  in 
three  days'  time.  Ajeez  is  already  gone  to  Cambay,  and  my  son- 
in-law  joins  him  to-morrow.  Farewell !' 

The  delighted  Ashuk  now  tormented  his  imagination  by 
framing  plans  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Kheir  Neyut,  and  daily 
passed  the  firmly-closed  portal  of  her  father's  house',  hoping  some 
accident  would  one  day  cause  him  to  be  admitted  into  the  court- 
yard, or  once  more  into  the  shed.  One  day,  as  he  passed  the 
gate,  he  perceived  an  old  woman  carrying  a  basket  containing 
perfumes,  sweetmeats,  scissors,  &c.  She  knocked  at  the  miser's 
gate,  and  Ashuk  determined  to  ascertain  from  a  distance  the 
result  of  her  application.  No  one  came  to  the  gate  until  the  old 
woman  had  thrice  repeated-  her  summons,  when  old  Nugdee  him- 
self appeared,  and  seeing  the  old  woman  with  her  wares,  bade  her 
in  a  loud  and  angry  voice '  begone,  and  come  again  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  as  he  as  well  as  his  daughter  were  at  present  engaged  in 
business.' 

The  poor  woman  retired,  promising  to  come  again   on  the      . 

c  2 
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morrow.     Ashuk  followed  her  to  a  small  shop  at  some  distance, 
an  idea  having  struck  him  by  which  he  might  gain  admittance  into 
the  miser's  stronghold.     '  Good  woman/  said  he,  taking  up  a  small 
phial,  'what  is  the  price  of  this  bottle  of  essence?' 
'  One  rupee,  sir,'  she  replied. 

'  I  suppose  you  get  a  pretty  sum  out  of  the  miser's  daughter, 
don't  you  ? '  ' 

'  No,  truly,  poor  lady ;  she  has  not  much  money  at  her 
command  ;  but  she  in  general  purchases  something  when  I  call, 
which  is  once  in  every  month.' 

'  What  sum  do  you  expect  she  will  lay  out  with  you  to-morrow, 
as  I  heard  her  father  desire  you  to  call  again  at  that  time?' 
'  Indeed,  sir,  I  cannot  exactly  say  ;  perhaps  two  rupees.' 
*  Now,  then,  my  good  woman,  I  will  give  you  five  rupees  to  let 
me  go  in  your  clothes,  with  your  basket,  in  your  stead  ;  and  more- 
over, give  you  the  value  of  whatever  may  be  selected  from  your 
stock.' 

'  Five  rupees,  sir  !  why,  what  a  sum  !  and  all  for  nothing  !  I 
am  sure,  sir,  you  are  welcome  to  take  my  place  ;  but  my  clothes 
are  very  shabby ;  and  besides,  are  not  you  afraid  of  being  de- 
tected?' 

'  No,  my  good  woman,  there  is  no  fear  of  that.  You  are 
fortunately  rather  taller  than  the  rest  of  your  sex  ;  and  if  I  stoop 
and  counterfeit  your  voice,  I  think  I  must  succeed.' 

'  Well,  then,  be  with  me,  sir,  to-morrow,  at  the  proper  time, 
and  I  will  instruct  you  how  to  proceed,  when  you  shall  have 
gained  admittance,  for  much  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  you 
offer  your  goods  for  sale.' 
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Ashuk  promised  to  be  with  her  in  time,  and  begged  her,  should 
anything  prevent  his  coming,  to  defer  her  visit  to  the  miser's  until 
he  should  again  consult  with  her. 

Nothing  occurring  to  prevent  his  repairing  to  the  old  woman's 
shop,  Ashuk  presented  himself  before  her  at  the  appointed  time, 
having  previously  paid  a  visit  to  the  barber's,  to  be  cleanly  shaved. 
This  was  an  operation  which  subjected  him  to  little  or  no  inconve- 
nience, being  too  young  to  have  a  beard  which  would  cost  him 
any  pain  to  part  with.  The  old  woman  was  waiting  his  arrival, 
and  quickly  dressed  him  in  her  tattered  garments,  hanging  her 
basket  around  his  neck.  '  Now,  sir,'  said  she,  '  remember,  when 
the  miser  admits  you,  say  not  a  word,  but  proceed  to  a  shed  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  gate,  and  there  quietly  seat  yourself;  such  is 
my  custom.  You  will  probably  have  to  wait  some  little  time  ere 
the  lady  comes  to  you,  but  you  need  fear  no  interruption  from  old 
Nugdee  Hurrees,  who  allows  his  daughter  to  select  her  purchases 
by  herself,  so  that  you  may  enjoy  the  lady's  company  as  long  as 
you  please.' 

Ashuk,  being  thus  instructed,  proceeded  to  the  abode  of  his 
beloved  ;  and  having  repeatedly  knocked  at  the  gate,  he  began  to 
fear  the  miser  was  not  within,  but  at  last  the  portal  was  cautiously 
opened  by  old  Nugdee  himself,  who,  seeing  the  woman,  petulantly 
cried,  '  Come  in  with  you,  you  old  plague;  always  coming  to  worry 
me  out  of  my  property.' 

The  fearful  Ashuk  hobbled  towards  the  shed,  where  he  quietly 
took  his  seat.  Old  Nugdee  called  out  to  his  daughter,  desiring 
her  to  be  quick  and  make  her  purchases,  as  he  would  not  suffer 
people  to  remain  long  within  his  walls.  Kheir  Neyut,  little 
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dreaming  of  the  pleasure  that  awaited  her,  descended  to  the  shed, 
saying,  '  Well,  Fatimah,  what  articles  have  you  brought  to  tempt 
me  ? '  Ashuk  presented  her  with  a  comb,  the  price  of  which  the 
lady  demanded,  fixing  her  eyes  at  the  same  time  on  the  countenance 
of  the  vender,  who  could  not  refrain  from  smiling.  This  betrayed 
him,  and  he  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  maiden  cried,  '  Hush  ! 
for  Heaven's  sake  !  My  father  has  long  ears.  But  how  durst 
you  venture  in  this  disguise  ?' 

'  Oh,  my  beloved  ! '  said  Ashuk,  in  a  low  tone,  almost  amount- 
ing to  a  whisper,  'what  would  I  not  venture  to  obtain  a  moment's 
conversation  with  thyself? ' 

'  Truly,  Ashuk,  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  the  pleasure  this 
interview  gives  me,  and  we  must  contrive  to  make  it  as  long  as  we 
can,  for  rely  upon  it  you  will  not  be  admitted  with  your  basket 
before  another  month  passes  away.' 

Ashuk  now  declared,  over  and  over  again,  how  deeply  her 
image  was  interwoven  with  his  existence,  and  proposed  to  concert 
some  plan  by  which  they  might  escape  from  the  power  of  her 
father. 

'  It  is  impossible,  Ashuk  ;  I  can  never  consent  to  elope  from 
my  father's  house.  But  this  depend  on  :  I  will  wed  no  one  but 
yourself,  and  look  forward  with  horror  to  the  arrival  of  Ajeez,  who 
flatters  himself  he  will  obtain  my  hand.' 

'  Fear  not  his  speedy  return,  fair  Kheir  Neyut ;  I  have  taken 
care  you  shall  not  be  troubled  with  his  presence  again  for  some 
time.' 

'  Heavens  !  Ashuk,  you  alarm  me  !  I  hope  you  have  proceeded 
to  no  violence.' 
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'  I  have  not,'  replied  he ;  '  but  nevertheless  it  will  be  longer 
than  he  expects  or  dreams  of  ere  he  will  visit  Ahmedabad  again, 
and  before  that  time  I  hope  to  call  you  mine.' 

'  Alas !  Ashuk,  I  fear  your  hopes  will  not  easily  be  realised. 
We  must  wait  patiently ;  and  I  need  not  add,  could  you  obtain 
my  father's  consent,  my  happiness  would  equal  your  own.  Strive, 
therefore,  by  all  means  in  your  power  to  become  friends  with 
him.' 

*  Alas !  Kheir  Neyut,  I  have  done  so  to  no  purpose.  He 
declined  my  visits  above  all  others,  on  account  of  the  alarm  he 
experienced  on  the  night  I  purposed  to  have  enjoyed  an  hour's 
conversation  at  your  window ;  and  I  fancy  he  is  but  only  half- 
convinced  I  was  not  the  man  who  dared  to  escalade  his  mansion.' 

Here  the  lovers  were  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  old  Nugdee 
calling  to  his  daughter,  enquiring  what  she  could  be  doing  all  this 
time.  '  Be  quick  and  buy  what  you  require,'  said  he,  *  or  I  shall 
soon  be  with  you.  That  old  hag  has  been  here  too  long  already.' 

'  We  are  just  concluding  our  bargains,  father,'  said  the  artful 
girl,  as  again,  heedless  of  her  father's  warning,  she  returned  to  the 
old  theme ;  and  so  delightful  were  the  moments  thus  snatched  by 
the  lovers,  that  they  seemed  as  if  they  could  have  conversed  for 
ever.  So  intent  were  they,  that  they  perceived  not  old  Nugdee 
approaching  the  shed,  and  he  actually  had  seized  Ashuk  by  the 
neck  ere  they  were  aware  of  his  presence. 

4  Come,  be  off,  old  woman,'  said  the  miser ;  '  yovf  have  out- 
stayed your  time  already.'  So  saying,  he  pushed  Ashuk  towards 
the  gate,  which  he  instantly  opened,  saying,  '  Begone,  and  don't 
show  your  face  here  again  for  this  month  to  come.' 
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'  Call  again  next  month,  good  woman,'  cried  Kheir  Neyut, 
'  and  bring  what  I  require.' 

When  Ashuk  had  gained  the  street  he  congratulated  himself 
on  his  very  narrow  escape,  and  proceeded  to  the  real  vender, 
where,  having  thrown  off  his  disguise,  he  returned  home,  well- 
satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  day. 

A  few  days  after  the  above  exploit,  as  Ashuk  was  sauntering 
about  the  city  late  in  the  evening,  a  poor  maker  of  bows  and 
arrows  accosted  him,  saying  he  had  for  sale  a  splendid  bow  and  a 
set  of  arrows.  The  bow,  he  said,  was  made  of  a  single  buffalo 
horn,  and  the  arrows  of  the  finest  reeds.  Ashuk  desired  the  man  to 
produce  the  wonderful  bow,  with  an  arrow  or  two,  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  it,  as  there  was  yet  light  enough  for  the  occasion.  The 
man  hastily  repaired  to  his  own  house;  and  as  quickly  returned, 
bringing  the  bow  and  two  arrows.  Ashuk  desired  him  to  remain 
at  his  mother's  house  until  he  returned,  intending  to  go  without 
the  city  walls  and  give  the  bow  a  fair  trial  ere  he  determined  on 
purchasing  it.  There  being  no  friendly  tree  to  serve  as  a  mark, 
Ashuk  walked  forward  for  some  time,  and  seeing  a  large  owl,  let 
fly  one  of  the  arrows  at  it,  which  with  pleasure  he  perceived  struck 
the  bird  and  remained  in  it,  the  animal  still  flying,  though  with 
some  difficulty.  Ashuk,  anxious  to  bring  home  a  proof  of  the 
excellence  of  his  bow  and  his  own  skill,  pursued  the  owl,  expect- 
ing every  moment  to  see  it  fall  at  his  feet.  The  almost  ex- 
hausted bird  at  last  fell  and  Ashuk  was  sure  of  his  prey,  when 
once  more  recovering  strength  it  soared  aloft  and  baffled  the 
youth's  attempt  at  seizing  it.  The  ardour  of  the  youth  had  led 
him  much  farther  than  he  had  intended;  but,  certain  he  should  at 
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last  seize  his  game,  he  still  followed,  until  he  felt  convinced  the 
bird  had  fallen  into  a  tope  of  mango  and  neem  trees,  and  fancied 
on  his  approaching  them  he  heard  it  rustling  amongst  the 
branches.  He  entered  the  tope  and  searched  all  around,  but  in 
vain  ;  no  owl  could  he  discover.  Whilst  so  employed  he  fancied 
he  heard  some  one  crying  in  great  distress ;  and  leaving  the  knot 
of  trees,  perceived  a  boy,  the  son  of  some  poor  cultivator,  weep- 
ing bitterly.  Seeing  Ashuk,  the  boy  enquired  if  he  had  seen  his 
kid,  which  had  strayed  away,  declaring  he  durst  not  return  home 
without  it,  as  his  father  would  be  angry  and  beat  him. 

'  Indeed,  my  little  fellow,  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
meet  your  kid  ;  but  have  you  seen  an  owl  with  an  arrow  sticking 
ia  it  fall  anywhere  near  you  ?' 

'  No,'  said  the  boy,  '  but  I  heard  a  rustling  in  one  of  the 
mango  trees,  just  before  you  came  up.' 

'  Then/  said  Ashuk,  '  come  with  me  into  the  tope  and  assist 
me  to  find  it,  and  I  will  afterwards  aid  you  in  rinding  your 
kid.' 

'  Oh,  sir  ! '   said  the  boy  in  great  alarm,  '  pray   excuse  my 
accompanying  you  into  the  tope  ;  and  surely  you  will  not  your- 
self think  of  going  there  at  this  hour?' 
'Why  not,  boy?' 

'  Are  you,  then,  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  sir,  that  you  know 
not  therein  is  an  enchanted  well,  which  only  one  person  has  been 
ever  rash  enough  to  approach  ? — and  dearly  did  he  pay  for  his 
curiosity.' 

Ashuk  now  for  the  first  time  began  to  think  in  what  direction 
he  had  been  running,  and  found  the  boy  was  indeed  correct.  He 
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was  close  to  the  spot  so  avoided  by  mankind — at  once  the 
wonder  and  terror  of  all  far  and  near  ;  and  many  a  warning  had 
he  himself  received  in  his  infancy  never  to  venture  near  the  en- 
chanted well,  concerning  which  there  were  strange  reports.  The 
Hindus  believed  that  it  was  the  abode  of  Parvati,  the  wife  of 
Mhadeo,  who  guarded  her  in  the  shape  of  a  fiery  dragon ;  and 
this  story  had  its  origin  a  hundred  years  ago,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  a  small  white  bull,  such  as  Mhadeo  is  represented  to 
ride  upon,  being  found  grazing  among  the  trees  of  the  tope, 
saddled,  but  without  a  rider.  The  Mahomedans,  on  the  other 
hand,  believed  the  well  contained  a  fairy  ;  but  there  were  many 
who  asserted  it  was  the  habitation  of  all  the  evil  spirits,  and  that 
Iblis  himself  there  held  his  court.  Under  these  terrific  ideas  no 
person  would  on  any  account  venture  near  the  tope,  much  less 
approach  the  well.  Ashuk  now  remembered  having  heard  his 
mother  relate  the  fact  that  a  Hindu"  once  ventured  to  peep  into 
the  well,  and  had  been  in  consequence  reduced  to  a  state  of 
idiocy,  from  which  he  never  recovered ;  that  he  would  scream 
violently  at  night,  and  arise  from  his  bed  declaring  he  had  been 
visited  by  the  fiery  dragon  of  the  well.  These  fatal  effects  of 
curiosity  and  rashness  were  quite  sufficient  to  deter  others  from 
following  his  example,  and  travellers  would  go  miles  out  of  their 
way  to  avoid  the  dreadful  spot. 

Ashuk  considered,  however,  that  there  could  be  nothing  very 
alarming,  as  he  had  himself  dived  a  considerable  way  amongst  the 
trees  in  pursuit  of  his  wounded  game ;  but  seeing  the  terror  of 
the  boy,  he  did  not  insist  upon  his  following  him,  but  strove 
all  in  his  power  to  find  the  poor  lad's  kid,  but  to  no  purpose. 
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The  boy  declaring  he  durst  not  return  to  his  father  without  the 
kid,  as  he  should  certainly  be  cruelly  beaten,  Ashuk  very  kindly 
offered  to  accompany  him,  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the 
angry  cultivator,  and  making  him  promise  not  to  chastise  his 
son. 

The  boy  was  much  pleased,  falling  at  the  feet  of  Ashuk,  calling 
him  his  deliverer  and  preserver. 

Arrived  at  the  village  where  resided  the  boy's  father,  Ashuk 
quickly  explained  to  the  man  the  circumstance  of  the  lost  kid, 
begging  him  not  to  beat  the  boy,  and  promising  to  make 
good  the  loss,  provided  the  animal  was  not  found  in  two  days' 
time. 

The  cultivator  promised  not  to  punish  his  son,  and  thanked 
Ashuk  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  the  business. 

Ashuk  then  expressed  his  fears  that  it  would  be  late  ere  he 
returned  home,  and  enquired  the  distance  to  the  city. 

'  It  is  six  coss,1  sir,'  said  the  cultivator. 

'  Six  coss  ! '  exclaimed  Ashuk.     '  But  four,  surely  ? ' 

'  The  short  way  is  indeed  only  four,  sir;  but  as  you  will  not 
venture  near  the  enchanted  well  at  this  time  of  night,  I  fear  you 
have  a  good  six  coss  before  you.' 

'  Not  venture,  my  good  man  !  Indeed  but  I  shall,  and 
probably  rest  under  the  trees.' 

*  Oh,  sir !  now  cried  both  the  cultivator  and  his  wife,  *  for 
the  love  of  Ishwur,  do  not  be  rash ;  consider  the  consequences  ! 
Remember  the  poor  man  who  lost  his  senses  ;  pray,  therefore,  go 
home  the  long  way.' 

1  Twelve  miles. 
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'  Not  I,  indeed  ! '  replied  Ashuk.     '  I  fear  no  evil  spirits.' 

'  If  you  fear  not  them,  sir,  recollect  the  rage  of  Mhadeo  ;  all 
our  villages,  far  and  near,  will  feel  the  effects  of  his  anger.' 

'  Well,  my  friends,'  replied  Ashuk,  '  but  I  shall  not  disturb 
either  Mhadeo  or  his  wife  Parvati  by  resting  awhile  under  the 
trees.' 

'  Oh  yes,  sir !  Although  at  the  botton  of  the  well,  which  is 
ten  thousand  feet  deep,  the  god  will  be  sensible  a  mortal  is  near, 
and  will  surely  visit  you  with  his  vengeance.' 

'  But  remember,'  said  Ashuk,  '  I  believe  not  in  either  Mhadeo 
or  his  wife  Parvati.' 

'  True,  sir ;  but  you  believe  in  fairies ;  and  it  is  the  firm 
opinion  of  the  Mahomedans  one  is  certainly  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well ;  and  if  not,  that  it  is  the  habitation  of  all  the  evil 
spirits.' 

'  What  is  your  opinion,  my  good  man  ? '  enquired  Ashuk. 

*  Why,  sir,  I  firmly  believe  Mhadeo,  in  the  shape  of  a  fiery 
dragon,  guards  the  well ;  and  that  it  is  certain  death  to  encounter 
his  eye,  which  they  say  is  ever  directed  upwards.' 

'  Well,  my  friend,  it  is  getting  late,  and  will  be  midnight  ere  I 
arrive  at  the  spot ;  but  I  have  not  quite  made  up  my  mind  about 
visiting  the  place  of  which  you  stand  in  so  much  awe.' 

'  Pray,  sir,  do  be  advised — go  the  long  way  home.' 

'  Perhaps  I  may,'  said  Ashuk.    '  Farewell ! ' 

*  Ram,  Ram,  Mharaj ! ' '  said  the  cultivator,  as  he  turned  into 
his  hut. 

Ashuk,  with  a  quick  pace,  journeyed  homewards,  meditating 
1  '  Your  humble  servant,'  or  '  Your  most  obedient' 
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whether  to  take  the  advice  of  the  cultivator  or  not,  and  turned  not 
his  head  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Ere  he  had  determined 
what  to  do  he  found  himself  at  the  very  spot,  and  impelled  by 
curiosity  entered  the  tope.  Something  fluttering  over  his  head, 
which  he  fancied  must  be  his  wounded  owl ;  he  quickly  ascended 
the  tree  from  whence  the  noise  appeared  to  proceed.  The  tree  was 
not  sufficiently  near  the  well  to  allow  of  his  peeping  into  it ;  but 
as  he  was  reaching  amongst  the  branches  he  thought  he  perceived 
flashes  of  light  issue  from  its  gloomy  depths.  Bold  as  he  naturally 
was,  he  nevertheless  now  felt  a  sensation  of  fear  enter  his  breast 
Had  any  timid  Hindu  been  in  his  situation  he  would  doubtless 
have  dropped  senseless  to  the  earth. 

The  darkness-  of  the  night,  the  dead  silence  of  the  awful  spot, 

the  unaccountable  flashes  of  light,  which  shed  a  momentary  gleam 

amidst  the  trees,  were  sufficient  to  make  even  a  stouter  heart  than 

Ashuk's  tremble,  and  he  repented  his  rashness.     The  light  became 

stronger  and  stronger,  and  at  length  a  dark  figure,  covered  with 

red  stripes,  appearing  anything  but  human,  emerged  from   the 

well.     It  stood,  and  turning  towards  the  tree  on  which  was  perched 

the  terrified  Ashuk,  emitted  from  its  mouth  a  flash  of  fire  more 

fierce  than  any  he  had  before  witnessed.     Ashuk  shut  his  eyes 

through  fear,  and  when  he  again  ventured  to  open  them  the  figure 

was  nowhere  to  be  seen.     The  youth  determined  to  wait  a  full 

hour  to  ascertain  whether  the  demon  would  return ;  but  the  time 

expiring  without  his  reappearing,  he  softly  descended  the  tree. 

His  alarm,  being  somewhat  abated,  was  succeeded  by  curiosity. 

*  Surely,'  thought  he,  '  now  the  demon  is  gone  there  can  be  no 

danger  in  just  peeping  over  the  brink.'     He  hesitated,  however  j 
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but  curiosity  at  last  prevailing,  he  crept  gently  towards  the  well. 
Not  a  sound  did  he  hear,  save  the  rustling  of  the  trees  in  the  night 
wind ;  all  was  dark  and  gloomy,  not  a  star  was  visible  through  the 
leafy  canopy  above  him. 

The  well  had  a  low  wall  around  it ;  under  this  crouched  the 
trembling  Ashuk,  not  daring  for  some  time  to  look  over  it     At 
last,  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  he  suddenly  thrust  his  head  over 
the  wall,  but  soon  withdrew  it,  falling  insensible  on  the  ground,  for 
his   eyes   encountered   the  fiery  dragon.     Two  glaring  meteors 
were  its  eyes,  its  golden  wings  were  extended  as  if  in  the  act  of 
flying  upwards,  whilst  its  ponderous  jaws  were  opened,  as  if  ready 
to  devour  his  prey.     As  soon  as  Ashuk  recovered  from  the  shock 
he  had  received  he  rushed  from  the  tope,  gained  the  fields,  and 
stopped  not  until  he  arrived  at  his  mother's  house.     Beewah  had 
long  awaited  the  return  of  her  son';  and  still  hoping  he  would 
speedily  arrive,  had  not  retired  to  rest.     It  was  with  delight,  there- 
fore, she  heard  his  well-known  voice  demanding  admittance ;  but, 
on  opening  the  door,  how  was  that  delight  changed  into  alarm  on 
perceiving  the  terror-stricken  countenance  of  Ashuk,  who  fell  to 
the  earth  gasping  for  breath !     In  vain  she  enquired  the  cause  of 
his  extreme  agitation.     '  Have  you  been  attacked,  Ashuk,  robbed, 
or  engaged  in  any  quarrel  ?    The  bow-maker  has  in  vain  awaited 

your  return,  and ' 

*  Oh ! '  cried  Ashuk,  '  curse  the  bow  and  arrows,  and  the 
maker  of  them  also.  Leave  me,  my  mother ;  nay,  stay,  lead  me 
to  my  bed.  I  am  ill  and  fatigued.' 

The  poor  widow  was  unable  to  fathom  the  cause  of  this  alarm 
in  her  son,  but  forbore  to  harass  him  with  questions  concerning 
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it,  determining,  however,  to  know  the  whole  truth  in  the  morning. 
She,  therefore,  silently  conducted  the  youth  to  his  bed,  from 
which  he  arose  not  until  late  on  the  following  morning,  having 
passed  a  miserable  night,  dreaming  of  fiery  dragons  and  hideous 
demons.  He  determined  to  keep  secret  from  every  one,  even  his 
mother,  the  events  of  the  preceding  night,  not  willing  to  confess 
either  his  temerity  or  his  fears.  When  Beewah,  therefore,  begged 
to  be  informed  of  the  cause  of  his  alarm,  he  confessed  he  had 
been  greatly  agitated,  but  begged  her  not  to  enquire  farther,  as  he 
had  sworn  not  to  divulge  the  cause ;  he  concluded  by  extorting  a 
promise  from  his  mother  not  to  mention  to  the  bow-maker  or 
any  other  person  his  late  return  and  alarm.  Beewah,  although 
sadly  disappointed  at  not  being  informed  of  the  whole  mystery, 
readily  gave  her  promise  to  be  silent  on  the  subject. 

Ashuk  pondered  deeply  on  the  events  of  the  preceding  night, 
and  severely  rebuked  himself  for  his  cowardice,  feeling  convinced 
that  but  for  the  long  catalogue  of  horrors  he  had  heard  from  the 
cultivator  he  should  not  have  been  guilty  of  so  much  unpardon- 
able weakness.  After  turning  the  subject  over  in  his  mind  he 
came  to  the  determination  of  visiting  the  well  in  broad  daylight, 
and  was  proceeding  thither  when  the  bow-maker  stood  in  his  way, 
begging  to  know  how  he  liked  the  bow. 

'  It  is  a  good  one,'  said  Ashuk,  '  and  I  shall  keep  it,  provided 
the  price  be  not  too  high.' 

*  It  is  only  fifteen  rupees,  sir,  and  the  arrows  are  half  a  rupee 
each.' 

*  Very  well ;  then  send  me  a  dozen  arrows,  and  I  will  pay  you 
at  a  future  time.'    The  man,  making  a  salaam,  retired,  leaving 
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Ashuk  to  pursue  his  way  towards  the  place  of  terror.  He 
arrived  at  the  tope  of  trees,  which,  notwithstanding  the  sun  was 
at  its  height,  was  gloomy  and  uninviting ;  not  a  soul  was  near,  so 
carefully  was  the  spot  avoided  at  all  hours.  Drawing  his  sword, 
he  entered  the  place,  determined  to  fight  either  man  or  dragon, 
and  to  cut  down  even  Mhadeo  himself,  should  he  offer  any 
opposition.  He  approached  the  well,  into  which,  after  a  little 
hesitation,  he  ventured  to  peep.  He  saw  the  dragon  in  its  place, 
having,  however,  now  but  one  fiery  eye,  and  that  by  no  means  so 
brilliant  as  on  the  preceding  night.  Strongly  suspecting  a  trick 
from  this  circumstance,  he  determined  to  ascertain  the  disposition 
of  the  monster  below,  and  called  out  loudly.  No  answer,  no 
noise,  save  the  echo  of  his  own  voice,  was  returned.  Finding 
the  dragon  so  tame,  he  ventured  to  throw  down  a  small  pebble, 
which  he  directed  with  so  good  an  aim  as  to  see  it  fall  on  the 
head  of  the  beast,  which  nevertheless  moved  not.  He  then 
selected  a  heavier  and  larger  stone,  which  also  alighting  on  the 
animal's  skull,  the  single  fiery  eye  became  suddenly  dark  as 
the  other.  '  Ah !]  ah ! '  thought  Ashuk,  *  if  I  can  so  easily  ex- 
tinguish the  brilliancy  of  the  dragon's  eye  I  shall  have  but  little 
difficulty  in  annihilating  him  with  my  sword,  and  will  at  all  hazards 
descend.' 

The  well  having  large  stones  at  equal  distances  protruding 
from  its  sides,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  steps,  and  made,  most 
probably,  by  the  people  who  first  built  it,  Askuk,  by  their  means, 
with  caution  and  without  any  opposition,  descended.  When 
within  reach  of  the  animal  he  drew  his  sword  and  made  a  thrust 
at  the  monster,  when  what  was  his  surprise  to  find  his  formidable 
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-enemy  composed  only  of  paper ! l  He  now  more  than  ever  reproved 
himself  for  his  fears,  and  hastened  to  examine  the  figure  which 
caused  so  much  terror  throughout  the  district  He  found  a  very 
ingeniously  contrived  dragon,  with  gold-paper  wings,  and  a  head 
so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  two  small  lamps  being  introduced 
behind  it,  so  as  to  illumine  the  monster's  glassy  eyes,  one  of 
which,  it  had  appeared,  had  gone  out,  and  the  flame  of  the  other 
was  nearly  exhausted,  when  probably  the  shock  received  by  his 
second  stone  had  displaced  the  trembling  wick,  so  as  to  cause  it 
to  fall,  and  thus  divest  the  figure  of  its  greatest  terror. 

Having  now  fully  convinced  himself  of  the  imposition  which 
had  been  so  long  practised  on  the  world,  he  began  to  conjecture 
the  object  of  it.  There  must  be  some  chamber,  some  secret 
recess,  containing  probably  some  fair  lady ;  if  so,  he  determined 
not  to  rest  until  he  should  discover  it.  Behind  the  dragon  was  a 
large  square  flagstone,  similar  to  those  with  which  the  bottom  of 
the  well  was  paved,  as  it  was  perfectly  dry,  not  having  the 
slightest  appearance  of  having  contained  water  for  many  years. 
The  stone  behind  the  dragon  appearing  immovable,  Ashuk  felt 
assured  that  without  a  lis;ht  he  could  effect  nothing. 

He  therefore  ascended,  intending  to  provide  himself  with  a 
lantern  or  torch  on  the  following  day,  fearing  a  second  visit  on 
the  same  day  might  attract  notice  and  create  suspicion. 

Arrived  at  home,  his  mother  was  rejoiced  at  beholding  her 
son  once  more  cheerful  and  free  from  care ;  she  therefore  refrained 

1  The  natives,  especially  the  Mahomedans,  are  very  expert  at  forming 
birds  and  beasts  of  divers-coloured  papers,  stretched  over  a  thin  bamboo  frame- 
work. At  the  Mohurrum,  one  of  the  greatest  festivals,  numbers  of  these 
paper  animals  are  made  and  carried  in  procession  through  the  city. 
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from  questioning  him  on  the  forbidden  subject.  The  following 
day,  Ashuk,  having  provided  himself  with  a  lamp  and  a  torch,  with 
materials  for  striking  a  light,  proceeded  about  two  hours  earlier 
than  before  to  the  enchanted  well.  He  found  the  dragon's  eyes 
most  brilliant,  the  lamps  having  been  trimmed  by  the  guardian 
of  the  place,  for,  owing  to  his  early  appearance  at  the  place,  the 
oil  had  not  been  expended.  Who  could  the  person  be  that  acted 
in  this  mysterious  manner?  and  what  could  be  his  object?  The 
former  was  a  point  he  should  probably  not  easily  discover,  but 
the  latter  he  trusted  would  soon  come  to  light. 

Ashuk  descended  the  well,  and  lighting  his  lamp  at  the 
dragon's  eyes,  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  flagstone,  which  was 
ingeniously  let  into  the  side  of  the  well,  two  iron  wedges,  which 
carefully  removing,  the  stone  slipped  from  a  groove  above,  and  was- 
thus  easily  displaced,  presenting  to  view  a  dark  cavity,  the  pent- 
up  vapours  of  which,  escaping  at  the  aperture,  nearly  extinguished 
his  lamp.  He  entered,  and  found  himself  in  a  small  stone 
chamber,  and  by  the  light  of  his  lamp  discovered  in  one  corner, 
not  a  beautiful  woman,  as  he  had  come  prepared  to  find,  but 
sundry  bags,  which  doubtless  contained  treasure.  He  quickly 
untied  one,  and  found  it  full  of  gold  bars ;  he  did  the  same  to  a 
second,  and  a  third,  and  all  contained  gold  bars  like  the  first, 
about  six  inches  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  breadth.  His  foot 
now  struck  against  something,  which  he  discovered  to  be  a  pair  of 
scales,  and  in  an  opposite  corner  were  others  of  a  larger  size,  with 
weights,  &c.,  fixed  to  a  low  post  in  the  earth.  The  delighted  youth 
knew  not  how  to  proceed  so  as  to  elude  the  suspicion  of  the 
nocturnal  visitor  of  the  well.  To  carry  away  one  of  the  bags. 
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would  certainly  create  alarm  in  the  owner's  breast,  who  would  in 
consequence  remove  the  treasure  elsewhere ;  besides  which,  all 
the  bags  were  numbered,  counted  over,  and  probably  weighed 
occasionally.  After  deep  consideration,  therefore,  he  took  a  bar 
of  gold  from  one  of  the  bags  and  placed  it  in  the  small  scales,  to 
ascertain  its  real  weight ;  which  being  done,  he  carefully  treasured 
the  remembrance  of  it  in  his  mind,  replacing  the  gojden  bar 
whence  he  had  taken  it;  and  before  he  fastened  up  the  bags  he 
had  opened  took  about  a  dozen  of  the  bars,  to  ascertain  by  the 
scales  if  they  were  all  of  equal  weight.  He  found  one  bar  cor- 
responded with  another  in  weight,  shape,  and  size.  Having  tied 
up  all  the  bags  as  before,  he  retired,  and  fastened  the  stone  door 
with  the  two  iron  wedges,  leaving  no  possible  trace  of  any  stranger 
having  entered  the  place.  Arrived  at  the  brink  of  the  well,  he 
found  all  as  quiet  as  the  grave,  and  quickly  retraced  his  steps 
homewards. 

'  Mother,'  cried  Ashuk,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  house,  '  I 
require  about  ten  rupees — can  you  accommodate  me  ? ' 

'  No,  truly,  Ashuk,  I  have  not  so  much  in  my  possession  ;  but 
to-morrow,  you  know,  you  will  receive  your  pay.  Cannot  you 
wait  until  then  ? ' 

'  No,  mother,  I  want  them  immediately,  being  ordered  to 
Kaira  on  duty.' 

'  To  Kaira,  Ashuk  ?     For  what  reason  ?' 

'  That  I  know  not,  but  shall  receive  my  instructions  on  my 
arrival  there.' 

*  Well,  son,  you  must  borrow  a  horse,  and  perhaps  the  same 
friend  will  lend  you  the  money.  Go,  therefore,  to  Doolubdass, 
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the  shroff;  I  have  had  much  dealing  with  him,  and  doubtless  he 
will  oblige  you  by  the  loan  of  both  horse  and  money.' 

Away  went  Ashuk  to  the  shroff,  whom  he  found  at  home,  and 
at  once  stated  his  wants.  Doolubdass  advanced  the  money,  and 
ordered  his  horse  to  be  got  ready.  Ashuk,  thanking  the  shroff, 
promised  to  call  in  about  half-an-hour  for  the  horse,  having  some 
business  to  transact  before  he  started.  .  This  business  was  to  beg 
leave  of  absence  from  the  captain  of  the  guard,  to  proceed  to 
Kaira  on  private  affairs.  Permission  being  granted,  the  joyful 
Ashuk  was  soon  mounted  on  the  shroffs  horse,  which  safely 
conveyed  him  to  Kaira,  a  large  town,  not  very  far  from  Ahme- 
dabad.  He  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  halting  at  a  Durhm 
Salleh,  procured  provender  for  his  horse,  and  proceeded  forthwith 
to  the  bazaar,  in  search  of  a  dealer  in  lead,  whom  he  soon  dis- 
covered, and  from  whom  he  demanded  as  many  pieces  of  lead, 
of  a  certain  weight  and  shape,  as  he  could  purchase  for  six  nipees, 
desiring  they  might  be  ready  for  him  in  the  morning.  The  lead- 
mer  chant  promising  obedience,  Ashuk  returned  to  procure  some 
food  for  himself. 

The  wary  youth  had  experienced  from  the  rope-maker  how 
ittle  the  people  of  his  own  city  were  to  be  trusted,  and  thus 
planned  the  journey  to  Kaira  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  what 
he  required.  Having  provided  a  stout  bag,  he  called  for  his  lead 
early  on  the  following  morning,  and  found  about  twenty  pieces  all 
ready  for  him,  for  which  he  paid  the  full  value,  and  rode  away  at 
a  rapid  rate  towards  Ahmedabad,  hoping  soon  to  exchange  them 
for  a  purer  metal.  Arrived  at  his  own  city,  he  returned  the  horse 
to  its  owner,  with  many  thanks,  and  proceeded  to  his  mother's 
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house,  from  whence  he  repaired  to  the  Nuwab's  treasury  to  receive 
his  salary. 

Beewah,  ever  curious,  but  doomed  never  to  have  her  curiosity 
gratified,  enquired  the  nature  of  the  duty  Ashuk  had  been  em- 
ployed upon. 

'  It  is  a  secret,  mother,  and  must  not  be  divulged.' 

This  was  quite  enough  to  silence  poor  Beewah,  who  was 
too  much  delighted  to  find  her  son  entrusted  with  affairs  of 
importance  to  desire  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  government. 

On  the  following  day,  when  sure  of  no  interruption,  Ashuk 
repaired  to  the  well,  and  having  entered  the  treasure-chamber, 
opened  eighteen  bags,  selecting  from  the  bottom  of  each  one  bar 
of  gold,  supplying  the  deficiency  with  a  bar  of  lead,  reserving  two 
of  the  number  procured  at  Kaira  as  patterns  by  which  others 
could  be  made,  as  he  determined  to  appropriate  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  treasure  to  his  own  use.  With  eighteen  bars  of  gold  in  his 
possession,  Ashuk  quitted  the  enchanted  well,  regarded  by  the 
superstitious  inhabitants  with  so  much  terror.  Arrived  at  his 
mother's  house,  he  considered  how  he  should  dispose  of  the 
wealth  he  had  with  so  much  trouble  obtained.  Who  the  sufferer 
could  be  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conjecture;  nor  did  he  now  trouble 
himself  to  solve  that  point,  but  meditated  how  to  convert  his  gold 
into  money,  calculating  the  exact  value  of  each  bar.  After 
considering  for  some  time,  he  decided  that  the  safest  way  would 
be  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  to  visit  his  uncle  at  Cambay,  and 
there  effect  the  change.  Permission  being  granted,  he  selected 
nine  of  the  bars  to  take  with  him,  leaving  the  remainder  buried 
under  the  floor  of  his  apartment,  not  mentioning  a  word  on  the 
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subject  to  his  mother.  At  Cambay,  having  first  paid  his  respects 
to  his  uncle,  he  went  to  a  shroffs  shop,  where,  on  producing  one 
of  his  bars,  he  found  it  valued  at  fifteen  gold  mohurs,  or  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  rupees.  Having  disposed  of  all  his  bars 
at  different  shops,  he  found  himself  possessed  of  more  money  than 
he  could  conveniently  cany  about  him,  and  was  compelled  to 
take  bills  on  Kaira  for  half  the  sum,  converting  his  silver  rupees 
into  mohurs,  for  the  better  convenience  of  carrying  about  him. 
When,  therefore,  on  his  way  back  he  presented  his  bills  at  Kaira, 
he  became  so  laden  with  money  as  to  feel  considerably  fatigued 
ere  he  reached  Ahmedabad.  Proceeding  to  his  apartment,  to 
deposit  his  load  in  the  secure  spot  under  the  floor,  what  was  his 
vexation  at  not  being  able  to  discover  his  nine  bars  of  gold  which 
he  had  left  there  concealed ;  in  an  agony  he  enquired  of  his 
mother  if  anyone  had  been  into  his  room. 

*  No,  my  son,'  she  replied,  '  no  one  save  the  ratcatcher  and 
his  boy,  whom  I  employed  to  destroy  the  rats,  and  under  the  floor 
in  your  room  they  found  three  large  ones.' 

'  They  did  indeed  mother,  and  thrice  that  number.' 

'  No  indeed,  Ashuk,  they  told  me  only  three,  which  they  pro- 
duced, and  very  large  ones  they  were.' 

Ashuk,  not  wishing  to  explain  all  to  his  mother,  said  no  more 
on  the  subject,  but  heartily  cursed  the  ratcatcher  and  his  boy, 
who  had  discovered  his  dear  treasure.  Fortunately  he  had  a 
treasury  to  resort  to  which  he  believed  to  be  inexhaustible,  and 
he  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to  the  present  trifling  loss.  In 
order  that  the  owner  of  the  gold  should  not  suspect  him  by  seeing 
him  become  suddenly  rich,  he  continued  to  live  on  as  before,  and 
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«ven  borrowed  money  to  purchase  a  horse,  which  was  now  become 
actually  necessary,  as  he  should  be  obliged  to  make  sundry  trips 
to  the  adjacent  towns.  Whilst  at  Cambay,  he  took  care  to  pro- 
cure fifty  pieces  of  lead,  which,  with  some  other  articles,  he  gave 
into  the  hands  of  a  porter,  who  brought  them  safe  to  his  own 
house  in  Ahmedabad. 

Ashuk  paid  another  visit  to  the  well,  and  selected  fifty  more 
pieces  of  gold,  taking  care  to  supply  their  places  with  lead,  always 
leaving  a  few  golden  bars  at  the  mouth  of  each  bag,  in  case  the 
owner  should  by  chance  peep  into  them.  Thus,  by  degrees,  did 
he  possess  himself  of  nearly  four  lacs  of  rupees,  the  half  of  which 
he  converted  into  money,  which,  together  with  the  bars  of  gold, 
he  buried  in  the  garden  of  his  mother's  house,  under  a  beehive, 
trusting  to  those  industrious  guardians  for  protection.  Having 
now  removed  as  much  of  the  bulk  of  the  gold  as  he  deemed  safe, 
he  directed  his  attention  towards  the  discovery  of  the  owner  and 
guardian  of  the  well,  and  for  this  purpose  lay  in  ambush  one 
night,  intending  to  dog  the  footsteps  of  the  black  man  with  the 
fiery  mouth.  He  saw  him  emerge  from  the  knot  of  trees,  and 
followed  him  silently  at  a  distance  into  the  city.  His  figure,  he 
thought,  resembled  that  of  Saruk,  the  merchant 

*O  Fortune!'  said  he,  'hast  thou  indeed  thrown  into  my 
hands  the  wealth  of  that  proud  man,  whose  son  was  to  deprive 
me  of  my  adorable  Kheir  Neyut  ?  If  so  I  thank  thee,  doubly 
thank  thee,  for  now  I  have  the  golden  key  to  the  door  of  felicity, 
and  I,  instead  of  Ajeez,  shall  wed  the  lovely  girl.'  That  he  might 
be  certain,  however,  that  the  man  whose  footsteps  he  so  narrowly 
watched  was  indeed  Saruk,  he  kept  yet  closer  to  him,  and  per- 
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ceived,  on  nearing  the  city,  the  mysterious  man  take  off  his  sable- 
garb  and  fold  it  into  a  bundle.  As  far  as  the  darkness  of  the 
night  would  allow  him  to  discern  he  was  convinced  the  person 
was  certainly  not  a  young  man,  and  yet  he  appeared  not  so  like 
Saruk  as  he  did  previous  to  throwing  off  his  disguise.  De- 
termined to  observe  whither  he  went,  he  dogged  him  so  silently 
and  cautiously  that  he  felt  certain  he  had  not  been  observed, 
and  at  last  saw  the  nocturnal  visitant  of  the  enchanted  well  enter 
the  house  of  Saruk,  the  merchant. 

"Tis  indeed  him  !'  cried  the  youth  to  himself.  '  Now  am  I 
revenged  on  his  insolent  son,  and  more  than  on  an  equality  with 
himself.' 

A  day  or  two  after  this  discovery,  Ashuk,  thinking  it  prudent 
to  become  friends  with  the  man  he  had  robbed,  paid  a  visit  to 
Saruk,  and  kindly  enquired  after  his  son. 

'  Why,'  replied  the  merchant,  '  I  am  rather  alarmed  at  not 
having  heard  a  syllable  from  him  since  his  departure,  but  still 
hope  all  is  going  on  well.' 

'  Impossible  it  can  be  otherwise,'  said  Ashuk  ;  'but  have  the 
owners  of  the  ship  heard  no  tidings  of  their  vessel  ?' 

'  None  whatever ;  and  I  have  this  day  enquired  of  Adeeb 
Khan,  the  captain's  father-in-law,  but  he  has  received  no  letter 
from  him,  so  we  must  wait  patiently.' 

Ashuk  often  visited  Saruk,  who  was  pleased  at  this  attention 
of  the  young  officer,  though  bearing  no  good-will  towards  him  in 
his  heart.  Many  days  elapsed,  and  Ashuk  once  more  pene- 
trated into  the  secret  chamber  of  the  well.  He  perceived  in  the 
centre  of  the  place  a  large  bag,  apparently  recently  deposited 
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there ;  it  had  a  ticket  suspended  from  the  string  which 
fastened  its  mouth,  on  which  were  written  the  words,  'Saruk 
Sahonkar,  rupees  5,000.'  Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  convince 
him  who  it  was  he  had  been  plundering.  Prudence  whispered 
him  to  leave  the  bag  untouched,  and  also  not  to  withdraw  any 
more  golden  bars  from  the  other  now  scantily-supplied  bags,  and 
for  once  he  returned  home  empty-handed. 

Once  every  month  did  Ashuk  personate  the  old  woman,  the 
vendor  of  essences,  &c,  and  was  always  admitted  by  old  Nugdee 
Hurrees,  and  had  the  felicity  of  conversing  with  his  beloved 
Kheir  Neyut ;  but  all  his  vows  and  ardent  protestations  of  ever- 
lasting love  failed  to  persuade  her  clandestinely  to  quit  her  father's 
roof  and  put  herself  under  his  protection.  Thus  passed  month 
after  month,  without  any  intelligence  being  received  of  Ajeez  or 
the  noble  Fureeb  Khash,  captain  of  the  good  ship  'Futteh 
Mobaruk.'  One  day  Beewah  received  intelligence  of  the  approach- 
ing death  of  her  brother-in-law  at  Cambay,  at  which  she  as  well 
at  Ashuk  were  deeply  grieved.  The  latter  instantly  proceeded 
to  Cambay,  to  pay  his  last  respects  to  his  dying  relative  ;  he 
arrived  ere  the  vital  spark  was  extinct,  and  though  speechless, 
with  pleasure  he  perceived  his  uncle  appeared  to  recognise 
him. 

He  died,  and  without  a  will,  and  it  was  generally  supposed 
Ashuk  was  his  heir ;  but  alas  !  no  money  was  to  be  found,, 
although  the  merchant  was  known  to  be  possessed  of  great  wealth. 
Ashuk,  far  from  contradicting  the  report  of  his  accession  to  his 
uncle's  property,  encouraged  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  returned 
to  Ahmedabad,  giving  out  that  he  had  become  enormously  rich 
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by  this  unexpected  death  of  his  near  and  dear  relative.  His 
mother  believing  this  to  be  true,  rejoiced  at  his  good  fortune,  and 
blessed  the  memory  of  her  good  brother-in-law,  who  had  thus 
generously  acted.  Ashuk  was  now  no  longer  afraid  of  sporting 
his  wealth ;  he  bought  a  spacious  mansion,  kept  servants,  and 
made  a  great  display  in  the  city,  not  from  the  succession  to  the 
property  of  his  uncle,  but  from  the  proceeds  of  the  enchanted 
well.  No  longer  did  he  assume  the  character  and  habit  of  the 
old  essence-vender,  to  enable  him  to  see  his  beloved  Kheir 
Neyut ;  he  boldly  visited  the  miser  ;  and  now  finding  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  gaining  admittance,  he  at  once  solicited  the  hand  of 
his  lovely  daughter. 

'  Your  offer,  young  man,  comes  too  late,'  said  Nugdee  ;  '  my 
promise  is  given  to  Saruk,  who  daily  expects  his  son,  and  I  dare 
not  break  my  promise.' 

*  But,  my  dear  sir/  said  Ashuk,  'what  can  have  become  of  the 
youth  ?  Why  does  he  not  return  and  claim  his  bride  ? ' 

'  Why,  that  I  don't  understand,'  said  the  miser  :  '  I  fear  all  is 
not  right.  However,  I  shall  wait  the  end  of  the  year  from  the 
time  of  his  departure,  and  if  he  then  appears  not,  why  you  shall  have 
my  daughter,  provided  she  consents  to  the  change.  But  allow  me 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  recent  good  fortune  :  I  suppose  you 
will  have  no  great  difficulty  in  laying  down  half  a  lac  on  the 
wedding-day,  to  convince  me  I  am  giving  my  daughter  to  a 
staunch  money-man  ? ' 

'  No  difficulty  whatever,  sir,'  replied  Ashuk ;  '  the  money  shall 
be  ready  whenever  you  demand  it' 

'Ah!  this  is  something  like  indeed;'  said  Nugdee,  'money 
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down !  ready  money !  without  going  to  Bengal  in  a  crazy  ship,  to 
scrape  it  together  from  the  sale  of  piece-goods  and  cornelians. 
Would  you  had  been  so  rich  six  months  ago !  However,  have 
patience.  I  much  doubt  whether  Ajeez  will  ever  return.' 

Ashuk  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but  was  much  perplexed  to 
account  for  the  schoolmaster  not  having  heard  from  his  son-in- 
law,  and  entertained  serious  apprehensions  for  his  safety. 

About  a  month  after  the  above  conversation  with  the  miser 
Ashuk  paid  him  another  visit,  and  was  thus  received. 

'  Ah !  my  wealthy  friend,  you  are  too  late,  all  chance  is  gone : 
young  Ajeez  arrived  last  night' 

'  Returned  ?  Impossible ! '  cried  Ashuk.  *  Why,  the  captain  is 
not  come  back  yet,  nor  the  ship  either ;  how  is  it  possible,  there- 
fore, that  Ajeez  is  here  ? ' 

'  He  flew,  I  suppose,  on  the  wings  of  impatience,'  answered 
Nugdee;  '  but,  from  all.  I  can  understand,  not  very  successful.' 

'  Indeed !  And  will  he  not  be  able  to  command  the  half-lac  of 
rupees  ? '  eagerly  enquired  Ashuk. 

'  Can't  say;  time  will  show,'  said  the  self-satisfied  miser;  'but 
go  home,  and  rest  assured  the  young  merchant  is  returned' 

Ashuk  instantly  repaired  to  Saruk's  house,  and  congratulated 
him  on  the  arrival  of  his  son,  who  soon  after  making  his  appear- 
ance, Ashuk  addressed  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  hoping  he  had 
experienced  a  pleasant  voyage. 

*  By  no  means  so,'  said  Ajeez,  '  a  wretched  and  most  unprofit- 
able one.'  This  was  all  he  could  learn  from  Ajeez,  but  he  soon 
heard  the  whole  truth  from  Adeeb  Khan,  who  had  proceeded  to 
Saruk's  house  the  instant  he  heard  of  the  return  of  his  son. 
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*  Oh,  Ashuk ! '  cried  Adeeb  Khan,  '  my  unfortunate  son-in-law- 
has  rather  overdone  the  business,  for  it  seems  when  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  on  pretence  of  a  scarcity  of  water,  he  ran  his  ship 
towards  the  Andaman  Islands  which  lie  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  bay;  ignorant  of  the  shore  and  place  altogether,  his  ship 
struck,  and  filled  with  water;  and  all  the  cargo,  together  with 
every  soul,  save  the  captain,  Ajeez,  and  two  sailors,  were  lost  for 
ever.  These  four  shipwrecked  men  contrived  to  gain  the  shore, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  woolly-headed  inhabitants  of  the 
islands,  who  danced,  sung,  and  wallowed  in  the  mud,  so  delighted 
did  they  appear  at  the  event  which  caused  others  so  much  grief. 
Here  my  son-in-law  and  his  companions  remained  nearly  two 
months,  and  were  treated  kindly  by  the  natives,  who  seemed 
extremely  unwilling  to  part  with  them.  At  last  my  experienced 
son-in-law  contrived  to  fit  up  a  large  boat,  in  which  the  unhappy 
Ajeez  and  the  two  sailors  accompanied  him  to  Calcutta,  where  a 
ship  being  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Bombay,  Ajeez  instantly 
took  his  passage  in  it,  leaving  my  son-in-law  to  act  as  he  thought 
proper.  Fureeb  Khash,  I  have  no  doubt,  apprehends  little 
advantage  in  returning  hither,  there  being  now  no  chance  of  his 
being  again  employed  by  the  merchants  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
so  that  it  will  probably  be  very  long  ere  I  again  behold  him.  Thus 
is  Ajeez  returned  without  his  cargo  or  money,  and  Fureeb  Khash 
left  behind  without  ship  or  friends/ 

'  This  is  indeed  a  most  melancholy  piece  of  news,'  said 
Ashuk.  '  But  was  not  the  cargo  insured  ? ' 

'  No,'  replied  Adeeb ;  '  Saruk  was  too  avaricious,  and  had  too 
much  confidence  in  both  ship  and  captain.' 
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'  Then,  Adeeb,  it  is  not  probable  they  will  be  able  to  produce 
the  half-lac  of  rupees  required  by  Nugdee  Hurrees.' 

'  I  know  not  how  this  may  be ;  Saruk  is  rich,  very  rich,  so  do 
not  trust  to  the  present  misfortune  which  has  befallen  them.' 

'  Ah ! '  thought  Ashuk,  *  so  Saruk  himself  thinks,  but  he  will 
soon  be  undeceived.'  To  his  surprise,  a  day  or  two  after  the 
above  conversation  with  the  schoolmaster,  Saruk  paid  a  visit  to 
Ashuk ;  he  had  called,  he  said,  to  beg  the  favour  of  his  presence  on 
the  following  day,  at  the  house  of  Hurrees  Al  Alghar,  to  witness 
the  contract  between  his  son  and  the  fair  Kheir  Neyut.' 

Ashuk  was  somewhat  startled  at  the  request,  but  conceiving 
his  presence  might  prove  advantageous  to  himself,  accepted  the 
invitation.  Another  motive  urged  him  to  be  present :  he  antici- 
pated the  secret  satisfaction  of  beholding  Saruk's  boasted  wealth 
appear  in  the  shape  of  lead,  and  witnessing  the  miser's  rejection 
of  his  son,  when  he  would  then  himself  step  fonvard  and  secure 
the  prize.  Ashuk  was  ready  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  was 
called  for  by  Saruk,  accompanied  by  his  son  Ajeez,  and  a  tribe 
of  shroffs  and  Sahoukars,  for  the  purpose  of  pronouncing  the 
value  of  the  gold  he  was  about  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  Nugdee 
Hurrees. 

The  miser  received  the  cavalcade  of  wealthy  worthies  into  the 
interior  of  his  mansion,  where  stood  Kheir  Neyut,  more  like  a 
victim  than  a  bride. 

'  Come  along,  my  friends,'  said  Nugdee ;  '  I  have  my  money 

all  ready,  only  produce  yours,  and  the  agreement  is  then  fulfilled.' 

The  porters  who  carried  the  bags  of  Saruk  were  now  desired 

to  place  their  precious  burthens  on   the  floor,  around  which 
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quickly  squatted  the  keen-eyed  shroffs  and  witnesses,  amongst 
the  latter  of  which  was  Ashuk,  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  Sarukr 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  opening  of  the  bags.  Nugdee 
was  not  idle ;  he  repaired  to  sundry  strong  chests,  from  which  he 
selected  several  bags  of  gold,  which  he  threw  on  the  floor  with 
violence,  which  caused  the  shroffs  to  start  at  the  grateful  sound. 
Nugdee  having  gazed  with  secret  satisfaction  on  the  pile  of  bags 
before  him,  and  enjoyed  the  homage  and  admiration  he  saw 
beaming  in  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  perched  himself  on  the 
summit  of  his  little  hill  of  wealth,  crying,  'Now  to  business! 
Now,  Saruk,  produce  your  cash ! '  The  shroffs  untied  bag  the 
first,  belonging  to  Saruk,  from  whence  fell  golden  ornaments, 
bars,  silver,  gold  mohurs,  and  other  valuables,  the  precise  value 
of  which  being  ascertained,  and  Nugdee  himself  having  frequently 
rubbed  the  gold  on  the  unerring  touchstone,  the  second  bag  was 
taken  in  hand.  '  Now,  then,'  thought  Ashuk, '  now  comes  the  lead.' 
But  alas  !  bag  after  bag  was  opened,  and  to  his  mortification  the 
contents  turned  out  to  be  of  the  purest  kind. 

'  Now,  then,'  cried  Saruk,  '  let  us  see  your  hoard,  Master 
Nugdee.' 

'  Very  well,'  cried  the  satisfied  miser,  seizing  one  of  the  bags 
from  under  him,  which,  in  order  to  create  an  imposing  spectacle 
and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  his  beholders  with  a  shower  of  gold,  he 
untied,  and  holding  by  the  bottom  let  fall,  not  gold,  but  heavy 
lumps  of  dirty  lead.  To  paint  the  visage  of  Nugdee  is  impossible  ; 
the  despair  which  came  over  that  countenance,  which  but  a  few 
moments  before  shone  with  internal  satisfaction  and  delight,  was 
like  a  dark  cloud  passing  over  the  sun  ;  his  lip  quivered,  his  hand 
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shook,  his  whole  frame  was  paralysed,  his  eye  alone  remained 
fixed  on  the  direful  lead,  as  if  he  hoped  his  agonising  gaze  would 
transmute  it  into  gold.  Indeed,  the  surprise  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, especially  Ashuk,  nearly  equalled  that  evinced  by  the 
miser,  and  a  dead  silence  ensued.  Kheir  Neyut,  who  stood  at  a 
distance,  alone  felt  for  her  father;  she  witnessed  the  agony  of  his 
mind,  and  was  prepared  to  fly  to  his  aid,  should  he  sink  under  his 
disappointment 

At  last  Saruk  broke  the  awful  silence,  saying,  '  Try  another  bag, 
brother  Nugdee  ;  perhaps  you  will  find  therein  a  purer  metal.' 
Slowly  did  the  miser  draw  from  under  him  bag  No.  2,  from  which 
fell,  as  before,  lead,  heavy  lead,  mixed  occasionally  with  a  few 
bars  of  gold.  He  tried  the  remainder,  and  found  the  contents  of 
all  to  be  the  same.  The  groans  and  sighs  of  old  Nugdee  would 
have  moved  the  hardest  heart,  but  to  paint  the  astonishment 
depicted  on  the  countenance  of  Ashuk  would  have  baffled  the 
skill  of  the  most  eminent  artist.  To  think  that  he  had  been  robbing, 
not  Saruk,  as  he  had  imagined,  but  Nugdee  himself,  was  a  circum- 
stance so  full  of  wonder,  and  altogether  so  singularly  unexpected, 
that  anyone  amongst  the  company,  could  they  have  found  leisure 
to  withdraw  their  eyes  from  the  miser,  the  lead,  and  the  gold,  and 
cast  them  upon  Ashuk,  could  not  have  failed  reading  in  that  index 
to  the  heart  a  confession  of  a  full  knowledge  of  the  mystery. 

Hurrees-Al-Alghar's  wish  for  life  was  now  banished  from  his 
breast ;  his  money,  his  dear  gold  gone,  what  pleasure  did  existence 
hold  out  ?  He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  through  which 
the  tears  were  seen  to  trickle.  When  somewhat  composed,  Saruk 
sympathised  with  him,  and  said  'that  circumstances  being  so 
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unfavourable,  he  hoped  he  would  not  be  angry  or  surprised  if  he 
declined  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Kheir  Neyut ;  not  but  that 
he  should  have  been  proud  of  the  alliance,  had  affairs  turned  out 
more  pleasing  to  both  parties.' 

This  was  the  fatal  wound  to  the  pride,  nay,  to  the  peace  of 
the  miser,  who  had  for  some  time  indulged  in  the  fond  hope  that, 
if  either,  he  should  be  the  man  to  decline  the  match,  on  the  plea 
of  the  poverty  of  the  opposite  party.  To  see  the  bags  of  Saruk, 
therefore,  filled  with  the  purest  ore,  whilst  his  contained  but  lumps 
of  lead ;  to  hear  the  merchant  decline  the  match  on  the  very  plea 
he  himself  had  expected  to  be  compelled  to  urge,  were  mortifi- 
•cations  which  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  poor  Nugdee.  Whilst 
meditating  how  to  answer  the  speech  of  Saruk,  Ashuk  came 
forward,  saying  :  '  Since  the  worthy  merchant  declines  the  honour 
of  an  alliance  with  you,  sir,  may  I  beg  to  express  the  ardent  love 
I  bear  your  daughter,  and  to  state  my  readiness  to  espouse  her, 
and  lay  down  the  sum  required ;  and  beg  your  acceptance  of  as 
much  again,  to  compensate  you  in  some  measure  for  the  grievous 
loss  you  have  sustained?' 

The  miser  raised  his  eyes,  saying,  '  Be  it  so,  Ashuk ;  call  my 
daughter.' 

Kheir  Neyut,  who  at  a  distance  had  witnessed  the  whole  scene, 
was,  although  concerned  for  her  father,  delighted  at  the  loss  being 
urged  as  a  plea  for  breaking  off  her  match  with  Ajeez,  whom  she 
most  cordially  detested.  In  obedience  to  her  father's  commands 
Kheir  Neyut  stepped  forward,  and  the  miserable  old  man,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  thus  addressed  her  : 

'  Kheir  Neyut,   I   once  was  worth  more  than  four  lacs  of 
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rupees ;  a  villain  has  stolen  it  from  me,  and  I  am  now  a  beggar  ! 
A  guardian  angel  steps  forward  to  my  assistance,  and  claims 
in  return  your  hand  in  marriage.  Come  forward,  Ashuk.'  The 
youth  advanced.  '  This,  Kheir  Neyut,  is  the  man  to  whom  I  trust 
you  will  not  object  to  be  united.' 

'  My  dear  father,'  answered  the  maiden,  '  you  know  I  have 
ever  bowed  to  your  will  in  your  prosperity,  and  God  forbid  I  should 
now  become  disobedient  in  your  adversity !  Here,  therefore, 
Ashuk,  is  my  hand.' 

The  delighted  youth  seized  the  extended  hand,  which  he 
pressed  to  his  throbbing  bosom,  his  eyes  manifesting  the  delight 
which  his  lips  could  not  give  utterance  to.  Saruk  and  Ajeez  had, 
long  ere  this  took  place,  collected  their  gold  and  departed,  having 
no  farther  business  to  transact  Nugdee  appointed  the  following 
day  to  settle  the  money  matters;  and  thanking  Ashuk  for  his 
kind  offer  of  giving  him  half  a  lac  of  rupees  to  compensate  for  his 
losses,  he  observed  that  perhaps  he  was  not  utterly  ruined,  as  he 
suspected,  and  promised  on  the  morrow  to  give  him  his  final 
answer,  whether  his  circumstances  would  render  it  necessary  to 
avail  himself  of  his  liberal  offer. 

Ashuk  repeated  his  readiness  to  assist  the  poor  miser,  and 
then  turned  towards  Kheir  Neyut,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  un- 
restrained conversation,  whilst  Nugdee  was  picking  up  the  few 
gold  bars  which  remained  for  him.  Ashuk,  perceiving  the  old 
man  toiling  away,  offered  to  assist  him,  and  in  so  doing  discovered 
on  the  floor  the  bag  of  money  which  he  had  remarked  in  the  stone 
chamber  of  the  well  at  his  last  visit,  having  thereon  the  memoran- 
dum, '  Saruk  Rs.  5,000.'  This,  no  doubt,  was  a  sum  laid  on  one 
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side  to  form  a  part  of  the  lac  to  be  put  down  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage.  Having  stayed  some  time  enjoying  the  company 
of  his  beloved  Kheir  Neyut,  Ashuk  took  his  leave,  being  assured 
he  should  again  meet  Nugdee  on  the  following  day. 

As  soon  as  night  had  set  in,  the  desponding  Nugdee  proceeded 
to  the  well,  whose  horrors  had  so  long  been  his  safeguard,  but 
which  at  last  failed  in  their  effect,  some  daring  villain  having 
certainly  found  his  buried  treasures.  '  Surely,'  thought  he, '  all  my 
gold  is  not  stolen ;'  and  with  the  hope,  though  a  very  faint  one,  of 
finding  the  remaining  bags,  as  he  could  have  .wished  them,  full 
of  gold,  he  entered  the  stone  chamber.  Alas !  he  found  each 
remaining  bag  as  replete  with  lead  as  those  he  had  opened  in  the 
presence  of  Saruk.  Selecting  the  few  gold-bars  which  lay  at  the 
mouth  of  each  bag,  he  rushed  from  the  place,  overthrew  in  his 
haste  the  guardian  dragon,  and  ascended  the  well,  never  more  to 
return  to  it. 

It  has  been  stated  that  people  were  at  a  loss  to  discover  how 
the  miser,  from  being  a  common  street-sweeper,  first  amassed  a 
sum  of  money  by  which  he  became  so  very  rich.  The  fact  is,, 
that  he  and  another  man,  whilst  travelling  through  a  forest,  dis- 
covered about  eighty  thousand  rupees  buried  under  a  tree ;  this 
they  removed,  determining  to  share  it  between  them.  Nugdee,. 
however,  having  selected  a  place  for  its  concealment,  proposed  to 
his  friend  to  allow  the  whole  sum  to  remain  there,  and  that  every 
rupee  each  might  pick  up  should  be  added  to  this  fund;  and  when 
it  had  increased  to  one  lac  they  should  divide  it,  and  not  before. 

The  foolish  man  consented ;  and  one  day,  when  he  visited  the 
spot,  found  the  money  vanished.  He  of  course  suspected  his 
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partner,  Nugdee,  and  was  proceeding  to  his  house  to  accuse  him 
of  the  fraud,  when  that  arch-knave  met  him,  saying,  *  Oh,  brother, 
how  could  you  serve  me  such  a  trick  ?  I  went  this  morning  to 
place  a  few  rupees  in  our  hoard,  and  find  you  have  removed  the 
whole.  I  prithee  give  me  my  share.' 

His  simple  partner  declared  he  was  then  seeking  Nugdee  to 
make  the  same  complaint  to  him ;  and  after  much  sham  grief  on 
the  part  of  the  latter,  it  was  decided  that  some  thief  had  found 
their  money  and  walked  off  with  it,  although  the  fact  was  Master 
Nugdee  himself  was  the  robber. 

Having  thus  fraudulently  possessed  himself  of  his  own  and  his 
friend's  share  of  the  treasure,  Nugdee,  with  a  bullock,  on  whose 
back  he  placed  the  money,  made  all  possible  haste  towards  the 
city,  passing  by  the  enchanted  well.  It  being  the  rainy  season,  a 
violent  storm  compelled  him  to  take  shelter  under  the  trees  which 
surrounded  it  The  miser  was  greatly  alarmed  at  finding  himself 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  of  terrors,  and  stood  silent  under  a 
large  mango  tree.  Finding  himself  unmolested,  he  by  degrees 
approached  the  well,  and  actually  ventured  to  peep  into  it ;  but 
no  horrid  form  meeting  his  eye,  all  fears  vanished,  and  leading  his 
bullock  to  the  brink,  he  descended  the  stone  steps.  Arrived  below, 
he  found  no  water,  but  a  regular  paved  place,  having  on  one  side 
a  cavity  of  considerable  extent.  A  thought  then  struck  him  that 
this  place,  above  all  others,  would  be  best  calculated  to  protect 
his  treasure,  and  he  determined  to  revisit  it  in  order  to  contrive 
some  door  to  conceal  the  cavity. 

Accordingly,  when  the  storm  had  abated,  he  drove  home  his 
bullock  laden  with  gold,  which  he  deposited  in  his  house  trith 
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other  small  sums,  and  on  the  following  day  again  repaired  to  the 
well.  Having  in  his  early  days  been  accustomed  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood by  aiding  masons  and  bricklayers,  he  was  sufficiently  master 
of  the  art  to  fit  up  the  chamber  in  the  manner  in  which  Ashuk 
found  it,  and  when  completed  he  therein  deposited  his  golden 
store.  The  superstitions  of  the  people,  he  imagined,  would  be  a 
powerful  safeguard  to  him  ;  but  to  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  place, 
he  framed  the  dragon  of  paper,  which  he  nightly  illuminated,  and 
was  rejoiced  to  hear  how  alarmed  the  unfortunate  Hindu  had 
become  on  daring  to  peep  into  the  well,  as  his  rashness  would 
doubtless  be  a  warning  to  everyone  else.  For  thirty  years  not  a 
rupee  was  missing,  and  probably,  but  for  the  daring  spirit  of  Ashuk, 
the  chamber  and  its  contents  would  never  have  been  discovered. 

One  night,  about  a  year  after  Nugdee  had  deposited  his  gold 
in  the  well,  he  fancied  he  heard  some  one  among  the  trees  as  he 
was  quitting  the  tope.  To  terrify  whoever  should  be  so  rash,  he 
ever  after  made  it  his  custom,  whenever  he  visited  the  well,  to  put 
on  a  suit  of  black,  with  red  stripes  all  over  it,  placing  in  his  mouth 
a  burned  stick  or  bit  of  charcoal,  which,  as  he  breathed,  emitted 
the  flashes  so  alarming  to  Ashuk.  It  so  happened  that  on  the 
very  night  Ashuk  dogged  the  footsteps  of  the  sable  guardian  of  the 
well  old  Nugdee  had  appointed  to  meet  Saruk  at  the  house  of  the 
latter  at  a  late  hour,  on  particular  business,  and  thus  was  Ashuk 
deceived  as  to  the  real  owner  of  the  gold,  firmly  believing  he  had 
found  his  way  into  Saruk's,  not  Nugdee's,  treasury,  which  he  had 
always  understood  was  within  the  wall  of  his  own  house  in  the 
city. 

Finding  himself  almost  a  beggar,  Nugdee  Hurrees  repaired  to 
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Ashuk's  house,  who,  knowing  full  well  the  state  of  the  remaining 
bags  in  the  stone  chamber,  had  prepared  the  money  he  had  pro- 
mised the  almost  heart-broken  old  man,  who  received  it  with  many 
thanks.  The  wedding  of  Kheir  Neyut  and  Ashuk  was  soon  after 
celebrated  with  much  expense  and  magnificence.  Amongst  the 
guests  none  showed  so  much  real  delightas  poor  Beewah,  who 
at  last  had  lived  to  see  her  son  become  a  great  man  ;  and  when 
he  with  his  bride  passed  her,  and  reminded  her  of  his  former  declara- 
tion, that  Ajeez  should  never  wed  Kheir  Neyut,  and  that  he  would 
prevent  it,  she  replied,  '  Ay,  boy  !  you  may  thank  your  good 
fortune,  not  your  own  caution  and  prudence,  which  has  thus 
verified  your  assertion.' 

'  I  may,  indeed,  mother,  if  you  knew  all,'  said  Ashuk  in  a 
whisper,  leaving  Beewah  mute  with  astonishment 

Hurrees  Al  Alghar  recovered  not  from  the  effects  produced  on 
his  mind  by  the  loss  of  his  dear  gold ;  his  health  and  strength^ 
gradually  failed  him,  and  he  at  last  took  to  his  bed,  where,  linger- 
ing for  many  months,  he  bade  adieu  for  ever  to  the  riches  of  this 
world,  leaving  all  he  was  worth  to  Ashuk  and  his  wife,  Kheir 
Neyut. 

Ashuk  was  one  morning  agreeably  surprised  by  receiving  a 
visit  from  the  schoolmaster,  accompanied  by  Captain  Furreeb 
Khash,  who  had  just  arrived.  They  enjoyed  a  laugh  at  the  diffi- 
culties he  had  involved  himself  in  to  serve  Ashuk,  who  made  him 
a  most  handsome  recompense,  by  which  means  the  captain  in 
a  short  time  obtained  another  ship,  and  in  a  few  years  realised  a 
handsome  independence.  Ajeez  married  a  girl  not  approved  of 
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by  his  father,  who  in  consequence  dismissed  him  from  his  firm,  so 
that  the  stupid  fellow,  in  attempting  to  trade  on  his  own  account, 
was  ruined,  and  left  Ahmedabad  for  ever ;  whilst  Ashuk  and  his 
wife  lived  happily  together,  had  a  numerous  progeny,  and  were 
beloved  by  every  one. 

The  butcher  here  concluded ;  and  the  Nuwab,  declaring  he  was 
much  pleased  with  the  tale,  suffered  him  to  depart,  appointing 
the  following  day  to  hear  the  fifth  story. 

The  remaining  persons  having  assembled  as  before  at  the 
Deewan's  palace,  the  lot  fell  upon  Sooe-bin-Taunchnee,  the  tailor, 
who  was  accordingly  ordered  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  when,  the  Nuwab  and  the  ladies  having  assembled,  the 
tailor  commenced  the  story  contained  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE  TAILOR'S   STORY. 

IN  the  city  of  Aurungabad,  many  years  ago,  there  lived  a 
Moolah,  named  Ghoosah  Khan,  a  man  of  so  irritable  a  disposi- 
tion that  there  were  few  who  could  boast  an  intimacy  with  him. 
He  was  tall  and  thin,  with  a  most  forbidding  countenance, 
strongly  marked  with  the  small-pox,  by  which  fatal  disease  he 
had  been  deprived  of  an  eye.  On  his  chin  grew  a  thin  shabby 
beard,  whilst  the  hair  on  his  upper  lip  completely  covered  his 
mouth.  In  his  dress  he  was  slovenly  and  dirty,  and  throughout 
his  establishment,  which  consisted  only  of  one  son  and  an  old 
Mahommedan  servant,  named  Suliman,  economy  was  most  rigidly 
maintained. 

The  Moolah  was  at  this  period  about  fifty  years  of  age,  though 
to  appearance  a  much  younger  man.  His  wife  had  long  been 
numbered  with  the  dead,  and  it  had  been  the  wonder  of  the 
whole  city  how  the  poor  woman  contrived  tb  live  as  long  as  she 
had  done,  the  temper  of  the  Moolah  being  so  violent  and  insuffer- 
ably irritable.  After  her  death  the  Moolah  never  sought  a  second 
wife,  probably  because  he  imagined  his  search  would  be  attended 
with  considerable  trouble  to  no  purpose.  Ghoosah  Khan  was 
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reputed  wealthy,  although  no  one  knew  where  to  find  his  gold. 
Some  there  were  who  entertained  suspicions  not  very  favourable 
to  him,  ascribing  the  possession  of  riches  to  supernatural  causes, 
whilst  others  openly  expressed  their  belief  that  he  dealt  with  Iblis 
himself,  who  occasionally  visited  him.  Whether  it  was  owing  to- 
his  riches,  his  situation,  or  his  temper,  certain  it  is  that  everyone 
beheld  the  Moolah  with  awe,  and  were  particularly  anxious  to 
avoid  giving  him  cause  for  displeasure. 

At  no  time  had  a  priest  possessed  so  much  influence  in 
Aurungabad  as  Moolah  Ghoosah  Khan  was  allowed  to  enjoy;  all 
the  inhabitants,  from  the  Nuwab  down  to  the  peasant,  bowed  to 
his  opinion,  and  the  mosque  at  which  he  performed  service  was 
morning  and  evening  crowded  to  excess.  Mothers  consulted 
with  the  Moolah  regarding  the  marriage  of  their  children,  and 
men  took  his  advice  on  affairs  of  secrecy  and  importance. 
Amongst  the  inhabitants  none  were  so  wretched  and  led  so 
melancholy  a  life  as  poor  Nazook,  the  Moolah's  son,  on  whom  his 
wrath  was  wont  to  fall,  right  or  wrong,  so  that  the  youth  actually 
looked  forward  with  pleasure  for  death  to  remove  this  furious 
father,  who  was  so  great  a  clog  to  his  happiness  and  comfort. 
Whilst  he  lived,  however,  Nazook  was  compelled  to  behave  with 
respect,  fearing  his  father  would  otherwise  disinherit  him,  or  die 
without  revealing  the  spot  where  his  treasure  was  concealed.  There 
was  one  person  in  the  city  to  whom  the  Moolah  bore  a  mortal 
antipathy,  and  this  was  a  Khoosh  Nuvees, l  named  Dubeer  Khan. 

It  once  happened  that  the  Nuwab  requested  an  extract  from 
the  Koran,  or  from  some  law-book,  to  enable  him  to  form  & 
1  A  fine  writer. 
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correct  judgment  on  an  important  case  before  him.  In  order 
that  he  might  be  sure  of  a  correct  exposition  of  the  law,  he 
employed  the  Moulvee  and  the  Moolah  Ghoosah  Khan  to 
furnish  him  with  the  Futwah.  *  Accordingly  the  Moolah,  having 
carefully  written  his  extract,  coupled  with  his  own  idea  and  con- 
struction of  the  law,  took  it  to  a  celebrated  fair  copier  and 
ornamental  writer  named  Dubeer  Khan,  desiring  him  to  write 
out  the  Futwah  in  the  most  ornamental  style  possible.  The 
Moulvee  also  employed  this  famous  writer  on  the  same  occasion, 
and  both  were  laid  before  the  Nuwab,  when  the  Moolah,  seeing 
the  two  copies,  fancied  the  Moulvee's  was  written  far  better  than 
his,  and  consequently  bore  in  his  heart  so  great  a  hatred  to  the 
Khoosh  Nuvees,  that  for  many  days  poor  Dubeer  Khan  durst  not 
venture  abroad.  Several  months  after  the  offence  taken  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  writer,  Nazook  was  called  into  his  father's  apartment. 

'  Nazook,'  said  the  Moolah,  '  it  is  high  time  for  you  to  look 
out  for  a  wife ;  but  as  I  have  no  reliance  on  your  choice,  I  have 
determined  to  demand  for  you  the  hand  of  Zooma,  the  daughter 
of  our  respected  Cazee.  Do  you  presume  to  look  dissatisfied, 
you  audacious  boy?  Look  pleased,  sirrah;  smile,  I  say,  or  by 
Mahommed  you  shall  rue  your  conduct ! ' 

The  poor  lad  tried  to  smile,  but,  alas!  the  nature  of  the 
communication,  together  with  the  black  looks  of  his  father, 
produced  only  an  idiotic  grin,  which  unfortunately  was  construed 
by  the  Moolah  into  holding  him  in  derision. 

'  What,  sirrah,  you  laugh  at  me,  do  you  ?  Is  it  come  to  this  1 
Ho,  Suliman,  come  hither  ;  be  quick  ! ' 

1  Exposition. 
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The  old  trembling  attendant  entered,  making  a  low  salaam. 

'Indeed,  my  father,'  said  Nazook,  'I  had  no  intention  of 
being  disrespectful  to  you.  I  tried  to  smile  in  obedience  to  your 
commands  ;  but  alas  !  when  the  heart  is  sad  it  is  difficult  to 
dress  the  countenance  in  smiles.' 

'  And  what,  pray,  makes  your  heart  sad,  you  pampered,  un- 
grateful boy?' 

'  The  subject  of  your  conversation,  iny  father,  has  grieved  me. 
I  cannot  wed  Zooma ;  I  love  another.' 

'  Don't  speak  another  word,  you  villain  !  My  breath  is  going.' 
('  I  wish  it  was  gone,'  thought  Nazook.)  '  I  say,  be  silent ;  you 
will  else  drive  me  into  one  of  my  rages,  which,  you  know — oh  ! 
'tis  coming  on,  I  feel  it — I  cannot  stay,  and  yet  am  spell-bound  to 
the  spot.  Bring  me  some  water,  Suliman.  That  viper  will  be  the 
death  of  me.'  Having  moistened  his  lips  with  water,  the  Moolah 
was  somewhat  more  composed ;  and  after  some  little  time  said, 
'  Who  is  it  you  pretend  to  love  ?  Speak,  I  command  you.' 

'  As  you  have  commanded  me,  father,  I  must  obey.  I  love 
Zeinab,  the  daughter  of  Dubeer  Khan,  the  Khoosh  Nuvees ' 

This  was  quite  enough.  Down  fell  the  Moolah,  groaning, 
kicking,  and  clenching  his  fists  like  a  maniac,  calling  down  the 
vengeance  of  Mahommed  on  his  son.  Old  Suliman,  knowing 
how  to  manage  his  master,  recommended  Nazook  to  let  him  have 
his  rage  out,  for  that,  like  the  most  furious  fire,  must  sooner  or 
later  abate.  The  fit,  however,  was  of  longer  duration  than  the 
sagacious  Suliman  had  ever  before  witnessed,  and  it  was  some 
time  ere  the  distorted  countenance  of  the  Moolah  resumed  its 
habitual  aspect.  He  breathed  hard,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and 
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was  convulsed  with  rage;  so  much  so  that  Suliman  sent  for  a 
doctor,  on  whose  arrival  he  found  his  patient  stretched  out,  not 
moving  a  muscle.  The  doctor  examined  the  Moolah,  and  shook 
his  head. 

'  Well,  doctor,'  cried  Nazook,  '  any  hopes  ?' 

*  None,'  cried  the  Hukeem ;  *  he  is  already  dead.' 

'  Why,  man,'  said  Nazook,  « that  is  the  very '  But  checking 

himself,  and  pretending  to  shed  tears,  continued  in  a  melancholy 
tone,  saying,  '  Is  my  dear  father  really  dead  ?' 

'  We  have  indeed  lost  our  learned  Moolah,'  replied  the  doctor. 

*  Fetch  a  sheet,  Suliman,'  cried  the  youthful  Nazook.     '  You 
may  depart,  doctor.     Go  and  tell  the  sad  news.' 

The  Hukeem  made  a  salaam  and  retired,  whilst  Suliman  and 
Nazook  began  to  tear  off  the  deceased's  coat  and  turban,  leaving 
only  his  trousers,  and  then  bound  him  up  in  the  sheet.  Suliman 
was  then  dispatched  to  arrange  the  funeral,  which  was  ordered  to 
take  place  the  same  evening.  In  the  meantime  Nazook  ransacked 
the  house  to  discover  a  will,  which  after  some  time  he  found,  and 
in  it  read  with  pleasure  he  was  named  as  the  sole  heir  to  the 
deceased's  property  ;  but  unfortunately  there  was  no  mention 
made  in  the  will  where  the  property  was  to  be  found,  so  that 
Nazook  saw  himself  heir  to  nothing  save  the  old  empty  house 
over  his  head.  Certain,  however,  money  was  somewhere  con- 
cealed within  its  walls,  he  sent  for  labourers  and  bricklayers, 
determining  to  pull  the  whole  house  down  in  search  of  the  hidden 
gold ;  but  fearing  the  workmen  might  discover  it  during  his 
absence  at  the  funeral,  he  gave  orders  not  to  admit  them  until  his 
return,  leaving  old  Suliman  in  charge  of  the  mansion. 
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The  funeral  took  place,  and  the  remains  of  the  furious  Moolah 
were  then  thrown  into  a  shallow  grave,  without  a  single  tear  being 
shed  on  the  occasion ;  and  although  Nazook,  at  the  time  of  the 
interment,  made  repeated  exclamations  of  '  Allah,  oh,  Allah  I 
Allah  !  oh  !  Ackbar,'  £c.,  yet,  when  the  earth  had  completely 
hidden  the  remains  of  his  father,  he  turned  round  to  his  friends, 
saying  to  one,  '  God  is  merciful  !  My  friend,  I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  at  dinner  this  evening.  I  mean 
to  do  the  thing  handsomely.'  '  Mirza  Raheen,'  said  he  to 
another,  '  you  will  honour  me  with  your  presence ;  we  will  have 
a  nautch  !  I  know  you  are  fond  of  a  dance,  and  old  Bucktanee  * 
has  a  choice  Taefu,2  you  know.'  '  Most  respected  Dubeer  Khan, 
father  of  the  lovely  Zeinab,  I  beseech  you  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  with  me.'  All  promised  attendance,  and  Nazook  hastened 
home  to  quicken  old  Suliman,  who  had  lived  many  a  year  in  that 
house  without  dressing  a  single  dinner  for  company.  He  therefore 
began  to  urge  difficulties,  but  Nazook  silenced  him  with  repeating 
his  orders  for  a  grand  entertainment 

Many  persons  out  of  employment,  seeing  the  disposition  of 
Nazook,  crowded  round  his  mansion  offering  their  services ;  he 
accepted  many,  and  gave  them  their  particular  offices.  Six  he 
appointed  running  footmen,  two  to  be  servants  under  old  Suliman, 
three  cooks,  four  musalches,3  twelve  palanquin-bearers,  and  a 
clerk  or  writer.  Water-carriers,  water-coolers,  hookah-burdars, 
and  chobdars,  were  added  to  the  list ;  so  that  what  with  the 
bustling  obsequiousness  of  these  newly-hired  vagabonds  and  the 

1  An  old  woman  of  that  name  who  kept  dancing-girls. 

8  A  company  of  dancers.  *  Torch-bearers. 
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noise  of  the  workmen  breaking  through  the  walls  and  staircases 
to  discover  the  treasure,  the  poor  old  Moolah's  house  resembled 
the  interior  of  a  fort  after  capture  by  an  enemy. 

The  clerk  was  called  to  take  an  inventory  of  what  could  be 
found,  whilst  Nazook  repaired  first  to  one  set  of  workmen  and 
then  to  another,  anxiously  enquiring  if  they  had  found  any 
treasure ;  but  alas !  how  mortified  was  he  at  receiving  the 
repeated  answer  of '  No,  sir,  not  yet,'  from  each  party  of  labourers. 
At  last  he  set  them  all  to  work  on  a  very  thick  stone  wall  under 
a  narrow  staircase ;  and  as  it  would  be  midnight  ere  the  task 
would  be  completed,  he  appointed  a  chobdar  and  two  peons  to 
stand  by,  with  orders  from  time  to  time  to  report  progress  to 
him. 

Old  Suliman  and  his  cook,  in  the  meanwhile,  were  not  idle, 
and  the  dinner  hour  arrived,  and  with  it  the  guests,  at  the  head  of 
whom  advanced  Dubeer  Khan,  the  writer.  A  kid  roasted  whole 
smoked  before  the  delighted  Nazook,  and  was  soon,  by  the  help 
of  wooden  spoons  and  fingers,  divided  amongst  the  party ;  a 
large  pilau  formed  the  centre  dish,  whilst  sweatmeats,  curry,  rice, 
and  milk  were  all  piled  one  above  another.  Some  of  the  guests 
had  wooden  platters,  whilst  others  were  content  with  plantain- 
leaves  ;  and  it  was  astonishing  to  behold  with  what  avidity  they 
hauled  about  the  dishes,  and  thrust  their  fingers  into  the  rice  and 
ghee  which  formed  part  of  every  dish.  In  the  midst  of  the  feast 
the  chobdar  on  duty  at  the  thick  wall  appeared,  when  a  dead 
silence  ensued. 

'  My  lord,'  said  he,  addressing  Nazook,  *  the  workmen  have 
come  to  a  thick  plate  of  iron.' 
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1  Work  away,'  cried  Nazook ;  '  down  with  the  iron  plate,  and 
suffer  none  to  enter  the  place,  but  await  my  corning.  Ah,  my 
friends,'  said  he,  turning  to  the  company,  '  we  shall  have  many  a 
feast  now ;  the  walls  of  the  old  house  shall  ring  again  with  the 
noise  of  the  puckwaz.1  Ho,  there !  are  the  Taefus  in  attend- 
ance ? ' 

*  They  are,  my  lord.' 

*  Then    clear   away,   and    bring    water    and    hookahs ;  and 
hark  ye,  let  us  have  plenty  of  pawn  and  betel-leaves,  with  cloves, 
cardamums,  and  so  forth.' 

All  these  delicious  spices  were  soon  brought;  and  the  company 
arranging  themselves  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  the  nautch 
commenced.  The  doors  being  thrown  open,  crowds  of  uninvited 
persons  flocked  into  the  hall,  which,  far  from  being  disagreeable 
to  the  young  heir,  highly  flattered  his  consequence,  and  he  bowed 
and  smiled  to  all  around  him.  Men  of  the  first  rank  now  as- 
sembled, congratulating  Nazook  on  his  accession  to  the  property, 
interlarding  their  joyous  greetings  with  sighs  of  condolence  for  the 
loss  of  his  revered  parent,  the  learned  Moolah.  All  this  time 
Nazook  was  under  great  alarm  lest  the  treasure  should  not  be 
found,  in  which  case  he  would  be  puzzled  to  pay  for  the  present 
entertainment,  much  less  be  able  to  continue  this  splendid  style 
of  living.  At  length  the  chobdar,  the  welcome  herald  of  felicity, 
stalked  in  amongst  the  dancers,  crying,  '  The  wall  and  iron  door 
are  nearly  broken  through,  my  lord.' 

'  Lights,  bring  lights  ! '  cried  the  transported  youth.  '  Come,, 
my  friends,  come  and  witness  my  wealth.' 

1  The  small  drum  which  invariably  accompanies  the  dancing-girls. 
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The  hall  was  now  deserted  by  the  company,  who  crowded 
after  Nazook  down  narrow  staircases  and  through  deserted  rooms 
until  they  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  workmen  were  in  the  act 
of  removing  the  iron  plate.  Nazook,  seizing  a  torch,  viewed  with 
delight  all  obstacles  to  possession  of  his  wealth  removed. 

'  Now,  then,  my  friends,'  said  he,  already  having  one  foot  in 
the  narrow  cell,  and  holding  at  arm's  length  a  flaming  torch,  *  now, 
then,  look  forward  to  happiness  and  pleasure ;  the  gold  shall  not 
lie  idle,  rely  upon  it' 

'  Wah  !  wah  ! ' l  exclaimed  the  approving  mob,  who  crowded 
around  the  aperture. 

'  Wah  !  wah  !'  cried  those  above,  who  filled  every  step  of  the 
narrow  staircase. 

Nazook  entered  the  small  chamber,  but  soon  retreated, 
uttering  a  fearful  shriek,  which  resounded  through  the  vaulted 
passages.  Some  who  also  ventured  to  peep  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  alarm  screamed  aloud,  whilst  others  fainted  through  fear.  The 
people  on  the  stairs  hastily  retreated,  whilst  those  from  above 
vociferated,  '  For  the  love  of  Allah  !  what  is  it  ?  Tell  us,  or  you 
shall  not  come  up.' 

'Make  way!'  cried  the  poor  tremblers  below.  'By  Allah! 
we  have  seen  the  old  Moolah's  ghost  perched  on  his  strong-box.' 

'  Water  !  water  ! '  was  now  the  cry ;  '  Nazook  is  dying  ! '  And 
die  he  might,  for  at  the  mention  of  the  Moolah's  ghost  the  whole 
assembly  with  one  mighty  rush  quitted  the  house.  Old  Buck- 
tanee  and  her  nautch-gils,  fearing  they  should  be  left  behind,  clung 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  terrified  men,  and  were  thus  borne  from 
1  A  common  exclamation  of  approbation  or  surprise. 
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the  mansion.  In  the  attempt  at  a  speedy  exit,  lamps,  hookahs, 
and  fans  were  broken  and  overthrown,  whilst  the  newly-hired 
servants  of  the  heir  appropriated  to  their  own  use,  in  their  flight, 
every  article  of  value  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon. 

Poor  Nazook,  who  had  indeed  by  the  light  of  his  torch  beheld 
the  gaunt  figure  of  his  father,  wrapt  in  his  winding-sheet,  perched 
on  the  top  of  a  huge  treasure-chest  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber, 
-after  some  time  recovered,  and  called  for  Suliman ;  but  Suliman 
had  fled,  and  it  was  now  high  time  for  him  to  follow  his  example. 
His  knees  tottering  under  him,  he  ascended  the  stairs,  expecting 
at  every  step  to  be  pulled  backwards  by  the  ghastly  one-eyed 
Moolah.  Arrived  safe,  however,  at  the  top,  he  closed  a  door, 
hoping  thus  to  shut  out  even  the  remembrance  of  what  he  had 
seen ;  but  its  hollow  sound  reverberating  through  the  now  desolate 
mansion  added  fresh  terror  to  his  mind.  What  a  scene  presented 
itself  to  him !  His  late  festive  and  brilliantly-illuminated  hall  was 
now  a  perfect  chaos,  wherein  he  alone  was  the  hapless  tenant. 

Without  a  light  to  guide  him,  he  stumbled  first  over  one  thing 
and  then  another,  until  he  became  quite  bewildered.  At  last  he 
felt  a  window,  which  he  opened,  and  called  aloud  for  help  ;  upon 
which  sorrle  few  stragglers  in  the  street,  who  hovered  about  the 
house  talking  over  the  recent  alarm  and  confusion,  screamed 
violently,  running  away,  crying,  '  The  ghost !  the  ghost  !  the 
Moolah!' 

In  vain  did  Nazook  endeavour  to  convince  them  that  he  was 
not  the  Moolah,  but  his  son,  alive,  and  anxious  to  get  out  of  the 
house  ;  the  more  he  called  the  louder  they  screamed.  At  last  he 
beheld  lights  approaching  the  mansion,  and  congratulated  himself 
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on  his  approaching  liberation  ;  he  felt  out  the  entrance-door,  and 
gained  the  courtyard  which  surrounded  that  side  of  the  house 
next  the  street.  Just  as  he  appfoached  the  great  gates  of  the 
courtyard,  what  was  his  mortification  at  hearing  the  sound  of 
hammers,  nails,  and  chains  on  the  outside,  accompanied  by  the 
clamour  of  blacksmiths  and  carpenters  consulting  on  the  best  way 
of  fastening  up  the  gates  of  the  haunted  house !  All  poor  Nazook's 
screams  for  aid  were  drowned  by  the  ponderous  strokes  of  the 
sledge-hammers  and  the  noise  of  the  crowd  without ;  and,  vexed 
and  mortified,  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  wailing  and  weep- 
ing bitterly. 

'  What  ungrateful  villains  ! '  cried  he,  as  soon  as  he  was  con- 
vinced the  gates  were  so  secured  as  to  resist  his  utmost  efforts  to 
open  them.  '  What  do  they  imagine  has  become  of  me  ?  That 
they  should  fly  from  my  father's  ghost  I  am  not  surprised  at — 
God  knows  I  am  equally  anxious  to  escape  it — but  surely  they 
might  have  considered  me.  Doubtless  they  think  my  father's 
spirit  has  pounced  upon  me  and  borne  me  away  to  the  other 
world.  Oh,  woe  is  me,  that  know  the  contrary  !  though  Heaven 
only  knows  how  soon  the  icy  hand  of  my  father  may  grasp  my 
throat,  now  that  I  am  immured  in  the  same  place  with  him. 
Oh,  ungrateful  people  !  thus  to  leave  me  exposed  to  the  horrors  of 
the  place,  and  certainty  of  starvation.'  Thus  was  the  remainder  of 
the  night  spent  by  the  truly  wretched  youth. 

On  the  following  morning  the  unhappy  heir  to  misery  alone 
once  more  approached  the  gate,  which  he  found  had  been  nailed 
and  screwed  up  so  tight  as  to  banish  all  hopes  of  escape  by  that 
way.  He  returned,  trembling  with  alarm,  into  the  interior  of  the 
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building,  and  found  his  way  to  the  kitchen,  where,  to  his  joy, 
heaps  of  uncooked  rice,  dhal,  and  flour,  with  the  remains  of  the 
last  evening's  feast,  met  his  eye.  He  ate  sparingly,  not  knowing- 
how  long  he  might  be  doomed  to  linger  within  the  walls  of  the 
detested  mansion.  Towards  evening  he  ventured  to  ascend  the 
terrace  of  the  house,  hoping  to  espy  some  friendly  person  in  the 
city  or  on  the  adjacent  buildings,  who,  seeing  him,  would  vouch 
for  his  being  alive.  Here  he  remained  until  dusk,  not  having  seen 
a  soul  to  whom  he  could  apply. 

As  he  was  about  to  descend  he  fancied  he  saw  a  figure  glide 
across  the  courtyard ;  and,  looking  again  cautiously  over  the  pa- 
rapet, to  his  horror  he  beheld  the  ghost  of  his  father,  enveloped 
in  his  winding-sheet,  with  slow  and  measured  step  approach  the 
gates  of  the  courtyard  and  attempt  in  vain  to  open  them.  The 
figure  then  retraced  its  steps,  and  entered  the  interior  of  the  dwell- 
ing. Nazook  remained  riveted  to  the  spot,  in  an  agony  of  mind 
not  to  be  described.  He  at  length  arose,  and  having  secured  the 
door  of  the  terrace,  determined  to  spend  the  night  there;  for, 
although  hungry  and  thirsty,  he  durst  not  venture  to  descend  to 
the  kitchen,  where  lay  his  slender  store  of  provisions. 

It  is  now  time  to  account  for  the  mysterious  reappearance  of 
the  Moolah,  who,  although  concluded  by  Nazook  and  the  saga- 
cious Hukeem  to  be  dead,  was  only  in  a  swoon,  into  which  his 
ungovernable  rage  had  thrown  him.  How  long  he  would  have 
lain  quietly  in  his  grave  cannot  be  known  ;  but  when  it  began  to 
grow  dusk  he  was  alarmed  by  feeling  something  scratch  his  face, 
and  at  the  same  time  received  a  severe  bite  on  his  toe,  which 
roused  him  from  his  trance,  and  he  began  to  wonder  where  he 
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was.  At  first  he  imagined  he  was  in  his  bed,  with  a  quantity  of 
clothes  over  him,  but  could  not  conceive  why  his  head  was  bound 
up  so  tight ;  he  struggled  and  bit  through  the  sheet  which  covered 
his  face,  and  after  writhing  about  with  all  his  strength,  and  making 
a  hole  for  his  single'eye,  discovered,  to  his  horror,  that  he  had  been 
buried  alive,  and  that  he  must  attribute  his  escape  to  two  large 
jackals,  who,  according  to  their  practice,  had  scented  out  the  new- 
made  grave,  and  by  their  biting  and  scratching  had  awakened  him 
from  his  death-like  slumber.  These  never-failing  attendants  on 
burying-grounds  the  Moolah  actually  saw  in  the  act  of  running 
away  in  fright,  so  unaccustomed  were  they  to  see  their  prey  rise 
and  stand  upright  from  the  grave.  The  indignation  and  rage  of 
the  Moolah  may  be  better  conceived  than  described.  On  his  son 
he  bestowed  curses  and  bitter  reproaches,  and  hastened,  with  his 
winding-sheet  round  his  shoulders,  towards  the  city,  to  convince 
him  he  was  yet  alive,  and  prepared  to  punish  him  for  his  brutal 
and  unnatural  conduct.  He  passed  through  the  streets  unnoticed 
until  he  came  to  his  own  residence,  which,  to  his  surprise,  he 
beheld  illuminated,  and  crowded  inside  and  out  with  visitors  of 
every  description.  He  heard  the  strokes  of  the  workmen,  and 
shrewdly  guessed  the  nature  of  their  employment.  Alarmed  for  his 
money,  he  pushed  through  the  crowd,  whose  ideas  were  running 
on  the  living  only,  dreaming  naught  of  the  presence  of  the  dead, 
and  found  his  way  to  a  low  private  portal  within  the  courtyard, 
which  he  opened,  and  then  quickly  descended  to  his  treasury  by  a 
secret  entrance  known  only  to  himself,  meditating  how  he  could 
best  protect  his  loved  gold.  He  had  just  reached  the  chamber  as 
the  workmen  were  removing  the  iron  plate  in  the  wall,  and  had 
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scarcely  time  to  seat  himself  on  the  chest,  when  Nazook  with  his 
torch  entered,  exclaiming,  '  Now,  then,  my  friends,  the  gold  shall 
not  lie  idle  ! '  The  Moolah  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  scream 
of  his  son  and  the  shrieks  of  the  crowd  around  him  convinced 
him  his  appearance  had  had  the  desired  effect ;  he  therefore  kept 
his  seat,  assuming  all  the  horrors  of  the  grave.  The  rest  has  been 
already  mentioned. 

The  Moolah,  when  left  alone,  began  to  consider  how  he  had 
best  proceed.  The  torch  of  his  son  lay  burning  on  the  ground  : 
snatching  it  up,  he  ascended  the  narrow  staircase.  Not  a  soul 
stood  in  his  way — all  was  still  and  silent  as  the  grave  from  which 
he  had  been  so  providentially  rescued.  Wandering  through  the 
house,  he  found  some  rice  and  remains  of  a  pilau,  which  he  eagerly 
devoured,  and  retired  to  his  treasury,  there  to  spend  the  rest  of 
the  night.  In  the  morning  he  arose,  and  once  more  ascended  the 
stairs;  but  fancying  he  heard  some  one  moving  about,  retired, 
not  wishing  yet  to  discover  himself;  for,  should  one  timid  person 
at  first  behold  him,  he  much  feared  he  should  not  be  able  to 
convince  the  world  that  he  really  was  a  living  man,  and  no  spectre 
from  the  other  world ;  he  therefore  meditated  an  appearance  in 
some  public  place,  and  trusted  to  chance  to  further  his  intentions. 

At  night  he  once  more  emerged,  and  entering  the  courtyard, 
proceeded  to  the  gate,  debating  whether  he  should,  at  that  hour, 
show  himself  in  the  city.  What  was  his  astonishment,  however, 
at  finding  the  gates  strongly  fastened  on  the  outside !  He  had 
not  a  doubt  but  that  this  was  the  act  of  his  reprobate  son,  who 
had  spread  reports  injurious  to  him  and  the  building  through  the 
city.  In  the  midst  of  wealth  it  seemed  he  was  doomed  to  starve, 
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and  once  more  returned  to  his  treasury,  meditating  how  to  escape 
from  the  fate  which  awaited  him.  Near  the  broken  wall  lay  a 
crowbar,  and  he  bethought  himself  how  this  might  aid  him.  He 
remembered  that  next  to  him,  on  the  side  not  protected  by  the 
courtyard,  there  lived  a  grain-merchant,  who  had,  he  knew,  gone 
a  long  journey,  and  would  scarcely  be  returned;  he  therefore 
applied  the  crowbar  to  the  wall  which  divided  their  houses, 
hoping  to  enter  the  residence  of  the  merchant,  and  thus  effect  his 
escape. 

He  soon  effected  an  aperture,  and  listening  attentively,  found 
the  house  quiet — not  a  sound  met  his  ear ;  but,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  quite  certain  the  house  was  unoccupied,  he  waited  for 
another  night,  keeping  his  ear  from  time  to  time  close  to  the 
aperture.  He  could  hear  nothing  but  mice  and  rats,  by  which  he 
concluded  he  had  broken  into  the  merchant's  granary,  which  he 
knew  was  apart  from  his  dwelling-house.  Determined,  however, 
not  to  be  too  hasty,  he  resolved  to  wait  till  the  following  night 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  TAILOR'S  STORY  (continued], 

WHILST  the  old  Moolah  was  hammering  away  at  the  wall  of  his 
house,  his  unfortunate  son,  hearing  the  hollow  reverberation  of 
the  crowbar  issue  from  the  direction  of  the  treasury,  became 
more  and  more  alarmed,  fully  expecting  each  blow  would  be 
succeeded  by  some  horrible  vision,  or  that  his  father's  spirit 
would  grasp  him  by  the  neck.  Flying  to  the  terrace,  therefore, 
he  there  crouched  up  in  one  corner,  covering  his  face  with  the 
skirts  of  his  coat,  not  daring  to  cast  his  eyes  around  him.  There 
being  no  end  to  his  fears,  he  imagined  that  the  ghost  as  well  as 
himself  might  find  his  way  to  the  terrace.  Like  a  hunted  hare, 
therefore,  did  he  descend  the  staircase,  and  concealed  himself 
behind  a  door.  Again,  not  conceiving  this  a  place  of  sufficient 
security,  he  proceeded  cautiously  towards  the  kitchen;  and,  at 
last,  so  much  did  fear  take  possession  of  him,  that  he  determined 
on  spending  the  night  in  the  open  air  in  the  courtyard. 

Still,  wherever  he  went,  the  hollow  sounds  from  below  struck 
upon  his  ears ;  and  when  at  last  they  ceased  he  became  more 
terrified  than  ever.  Morning,  however,  beaming  once  more, 
cheered  his  spirits,  and  he  proceeded  again  to  the  kitchen,  where, 
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snatching  some  raw  rice,  he  entered  a  small  room,  the  door  of 
which  he  fastened,  determining  at  all  hazards  to  attempt  his 
escape  that  night,  intending  not  to  stir  from  his  present  retreat 
until  the  sun  should  for  some  time  sink  into  its  western  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  Moolah  in  the  meanwhile  had  made  so  much  good  use 
of  his  crowbar  as  to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  merchant's  store- 
rooms. He  soon  groped  his  way  to  the  habitable  part  of  the 
house,  where  he  rested  himself;  when,  as  he  was  ruminating  how 
to  escape,  a  back  door  slowly  opened,  and  a  female  cautiously 
entered.  The  Moolah,  fearful  of  a  discovery,  covered  himself 
with  his  sheet,  maintaining  a  profound  silence.  The  woman  said, 
in  a  soft  voice,  '  I  am  here  before  you ;  but  be  quick,  or  my 
husband  will  return.'  In  her  hand  she  carried  a  lamp,  and  enter- 
ing an  inner  room,  called  to  the  Moolah  in  the  merchant's  name, 
saying,  '  Come,  Ganem,  why  treat  me  thus  ? ' 

The  Moolah  arose  for  the  purpose  of  retreating  by  the  back 
door,  but  the  rays  of  the  woman's  lamp  falling  on  his  counte- 
nance, she  gave  a  piercing  shriek,  and  instantly  sank  to  the  earth. 

The  Moolah,  heedless  of  her  condition,  fled,  and  gaining  a  narrow 
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lane,  determined  to  proceed  to  his  own  mosque,  and  there  wait 
until  morning,  when  he  would  convince  the  inhabitants  that  he 
was  indeed  alive. 

The  shrieks  of  the  woman  in  the  merchant's  house  brought 
several  neighbours  to  the  spot,  who,  on  hearing  from  the  terrified 
creature  of  the  spectacle  she  had  witnessed,  were  all  struck  dumb 
with  fright,  and  one  by  one  sneaked  off,  so  that  the  poor  woman 
•was  left  entirely  alone,  until  her  husband,  who  was  an  oil-seller, 
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arrived.  He,  burning  with  anger  at  her  infidelity,  and  regardless 
of  the  fright  she  had  endured,  commenced  with  a  thick  strap  to 
endeavour  to  bring  her  to  her  senses, — but,  alas !  soon  discovered 
his  blows  were  bestowed  upon  an  inanimate  object.  The  sight 
of  the  dead  Moolah,  together  with  the  consciousness  of  her  shame 
being  made  public,  had  so  worked  upon  her  weak  intellects,  that 
she  swooned  and  died. 

Whilst  all  this  turmoil  and  confusion  was  going  on  the 
merchant  himself  arrived,  and  the  enraged  oilman,  finding  he  had 
in  vain  applied  the  strap  to  his  poor  wife,  set  to  work  on  the 
merchant,  whom  he  most  soundly  belaboured.  How  far  and  to 
what  lengths  he  would  have  proceeded  cannot  be  surmised,  had 
not  the  police  interfered  and  released  the  merchant  from  his 
fury.  The  merchant,  it  is  true,  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  oilman's 
wife ;  and  on  this  night,  returning  from  Ahmednugger,  whither  he 
had  been  on  business,  passed  by  the  oilman's  shop,  and  gossiped 
with  his  wife.  He  made  himself  so  agreeable,  and  displayed  so  large 
a  bag  of  silver,  that  the  weak  woman  could  not  resist  his  offers. 

As  he  had  several  other  places  to  go  to  ere  he  returned  homer 
he  gave  her  the  key  of  the  .back  door,  desiring  she  would,  at  the 
hour  of  eleven,  proceed  to  his  house  and  await  his  coming,, 
saying,  '  Probably  I  shall  be  at  home  to  receive  you.'  Seeing  the 
Moolah,  therefore,  in  the  house,  the  woman  naturally  concluded 
it  was  her  paramour,  and  was  induced  to  act  in  the  manner  already 
related. 

The  idea  of  the  Moolah's  spirit  actually  walking  the  earth  now 
became  firmly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
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as  Nazook,  his  son,  had  not  emerged  from  the  haunted  house, 
they  concluded  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  vindictive  disposition, 
of  his  father's  ghost. 

In  the  morning  the  Moolah,  whose  very  name  was  now 
sufficient  to  make  every  pious  Moslem  in  the  city  shudder,  took 
his  station  in  the  mimbah  of  the  mosque  where  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  reading  prayers.  The  first  who  approached  was  the 
person  who,  since  his  interment,  had  officiated  in  his  stead. 

No  sooner  did  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  mimbah  than  he 
dropped  down  insensible.  Ghodsa  Khan  descended  for  the 
purpose  of  dispelling  the  fears  of  the  officiating  priest;  and, 
raising  him  up,  cried,  '  For  shame,  brother,  thus  to  give  way  to 
fear ;  you  see  I  am  not  dead ;  therefore  arise  and  go  forth  and 
undeceive  the  inhabitants.' 

By  this  time  several  persons  had  approached  the  mosque,  but 
beholding  the  acting  priest,  half-sitting,  and  half-lying,  with 
Ghoosa  Khan  hanging  over  him,  instantly  took  to  their  heels, 
crying,  '  Allah  protect  us !  the  ghost  has  seized  our  poor  priest ! ' 
Ghoosa  Khan  was  deeply  hurt  at  this  ungovernable  superstition 
and  foolish  alarm  of  all  the  people,  and  actually  wept  aloud. 

The  officiating  priest,  now  recovering  himself,  ventured  to- 
open  his  eyes,  which  he  cast  fearfully  around  him;  and  seeing 
Ghoosa  Khan  in  tears,  began  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  his  being 
a  spirit  from  the  other  world,  and,  in  a  low  voice,  ventured  to 
pronounce  his  name. 

'  I  am  here,  brother,'  answered  the  afflicted  Moolah ;  '  why  am 
I  shunned  ?  Indeed  I  am  a  living  man,  and  hope  to  continue  so 
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yet  a  few  years  longer.  See,  feel  my  hand,  behold  my  face, 
•convince  thyself  of  the  truth  of  my  assertions.' 

'  Indeed,'  replied  the  priest,  '  I  have  been,  I  perceive, 
unnecessarily  alarmed ;  but  tell  me,  where  is  your  son  ?  I  fear 
you  have  committed  some  violence  on  him.' 

'  No,  truly,  brother,  I  have  not  beheld  my  ungrateful  boy 
since  his  employment  of  treasure-hunting  in  my  house,  and  would 
I  had  been  spared  the  sight.  Is  he  not  at  large  in  the  city  ? ' 

'  No,  indeed,  we  have  all  believed  that  you  or  your  spirit  had 
dragged  him  to  the  other  world.' 

'  I  am  surprised  at  the  superstition  of  the  populace,'  said  the 
Moolah ;  '  but  now  hasten,  I  beseech  thee.  and  undeceive  them. 
Tell  them  I  am  here  alive  and  well,  and  ready  to  assist  in  the 
search  for  my  wicked  son,  of  whose  fate  I  am  ignorant.' 

The  priest  being  now  satisfied  he  had  conversed  with  a  mortal, 
and  not  a  spirit,  left  the  mosque,  and  proclaimed  aloud  that 
Moolah  Ghoosa  Khan  was  alive,  and  commanded  everyone  to 
repair  to  the  mosque,  where  they  might  see  and  hear  him  read 
prayers. 

The  populace,  having  at  last  ventured  near  the  mosque,  were 
all  fully  convinced  the  Moolah  was  indeed  living,  and  that  he 
never  had  been  dead. 

The  Nuwab,  hearing  the  report,  now  summoned  the  Moolah, 
who  related  how  he  had  found  himself  in  the  grave  attacked  by 
jackals,  and  the  inconvenience  he  had  suffered  in  consequence. 
These  events  were  related  by  the  Moolah  with  so  much  gravity 
and  solemnity,  as  if  the  fate  of  the  empire  depended  on  his  being 
dead  or  alive,  that  the  Nuwab,  although  he  endeavoured  to  check 
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all  inclination  to  laugh,  could  not  entirely  command  his  risible 
faculties,  for  which  breach  of  good  manners  he  atoned  by  order- 
ing great  attention  to  be  paid  the  Moolah,  and  granting  his 
permission  for  him  to  take  possession  of  his  house  once  more. 

The  Moolah,  now  followed  by  a  crowd  of  persons,  approached 
his  dwelling,  whose  gates  were  so  well  secured.  The  same 
persons  who  had  fastened  it  up  were  now  called  to  open  it  again, 
which,  in  a  short  time,  they  effected. 

In  the  courtyard  stood  the  alarmed  Nazook,  whose  attempts 
to  escape  had  proved  fruitless,  and  hearing  the  joyful  sounds  of 
hammers  on  the  outside  of  the  gate,  concluded  the  inhabitants 
were  anxious  to  come  to  his  rescue.  He  therefore  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  court,  to  welcome  his  deliverers ;  but  how  was  he 
astonished  on  beholding  his  father  enter  the  gates,  attended  by 
many  hundred  people,  none  of  whom  wore  countenances  of 
terror !  The  angry  Moolah  stood  before  the  affrighted  son. 
4  Explain,  sirrah,'  said  he,  '  how  and  for  what  purpose  thou  hast 
dared  to  attempt  the  commission  of  murder,  and  wish  to  become 
a  parricide.' 

Nazook  declared  he  thought  his  father  had  really  been  dead, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  doctor  justified  him  in  the  belief. 

'  Young  man,'  said  the  Moolah,  '  I  have  witnessed  your 
disposition — fain  would  you  that  I  in  truth  had  been  dead,  but 
Providence  has  ordained  it  otherwise.  It  would  have  been  more 
decorous  to  have  kept  my  body  awhile  above  ground,  ere  you  so 
joyfully  solemnised  my  funeral.  Your  object  was  a  quick  and 
hasty  accession  to  my  property ;  but,  that  in  future  I  may  not  be 
subject  to  your  avaricious  inclinations,  I  here  declare,  before  all 
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assembled,  that  I  for  ever  disinherit  you  •  and  so  odious  are  you 
in  my  eyes,  that  henceforth  this  house  is  no  longer  a  place  of 
shelter  for  you.  Depart,  sirrah,  and  never  let  me  see  you  more ! ' 

Nazook,  having  been  so  solemnly  disinherited,  attached  not 
much  value  either  to  the  shelter  of  the  old  house  or  the  society 
of  his  furious  parent ;  he  therefore  left  the  house  without  uttering 
a  single  word. 

•  At  this  moment  arrived  Daeeb  Khan,  the  nephew  of  the 
Moolah,  who  had  been  dispatched  by  his  father  from  Ahmed- 
nuggur  to  enquire  into  the  strange  reports  which  had  reached  him 
regarding  the  death  and  sudden  reappearance  of  his  brother, 
Ghoosa  Khan.  The  young  man  had  ever  been  accustomed  to 
look  upon  his  uncle  with  profound  respect,  and  therefore  now 
embraced  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  expressing  the  delight  he  felt 
at  once  more  beholding  him. 

The  Moolah,  pleased  to  perceive  there  was  one  person  at 
least  who  rejoiced  in  his  resurrection,  invited  his  dutiful  nephew 
into  his  house,  which,  he  expressed  a  hope,  might  in  future  be 
considered  his  home.  Daeeb  was  delighted,  as  he  had  but  little 
doubt  but  that  he  should  now  become  the  declared  heir  of  his 
uncle,  poor  Nazook  being  entirely  cast  away. 

The  Moolah  was  now  become  more  rigid  than  ever,  but  very 
wisely  abstained  from  giving  so  much  latitude  to  his  rage,  his 
recent  burial  having  served  as  an  excellent  warning  to  him. 

Nazook,  in  the  meanwhile,  called  upon  Dubeer  Khan,  the 
Khoosh  Nuvees,  but  was  received  coolly  by  the  writer,  although 
as  cordially  as  ever  by  his  lovely  daughter.  The  former,  having 
heard  of  Nazook's  expulsion  from  his  father's  house,  was  now  not 
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over-anxious  to  bestow  on  him  the  hand  of  his  fair  daughter, 
Zeinab  ;  yet,  as  he  was  not  entirely  without  hope  that  he  would 
one  day  be  reinstated  in  the  Moolah's  favour,  the  cautious 
Khoosh  Nuvees  did  not  altogether  banish  or  forbid  the  youth  his 
house. 

Nazook  was  sadly  distressed  for  money,  having  parted  with 
everything  of  value  he  had  ever  possessed  ;  and  by  the  assistance 
of  Dubeer  Khan  he  contrived  to  procure  a  situation  under  the 
Nuwab's  sheristadar,  or  secretary,  which  rendered  him  tolerably 
comfortable;  and. the  Khoosh  Nuvees  was  at  length  persuaded 
to  give  his  consent  to  the  marriage  with  Zeinab,  which  in  due 
time  was  performed. 

The  Moolah,  as  it  may  be  imagined,  directed  his  attention  to 
his  treasure  as  soon  as  he  felt  himself  once  more  firmly  fixed  in 
his  own  mansion.  He  had  ascertained  that  the  strong-box  was 
firmly  locked,  and  that  his  son,  Nazook,  had  never  disturbed  its 
contents.  Searching  for  the  keys,  however,  he  could  nowhere 
find  them.  Old  Suliman  must  know  something  of  them  :  he  sent 
to  his  house  to  enquire,  first,  why  his  servant  had  not  appeared 
before  him;  and  secondly,  to  desire  he  would  inform  his  master 
where  to  find  his  large  bunch  of  keys.  He  was  amazed,  however, 
to  hear  that  neither  old  Suliman  nor  his  family  were  in  the  city  ; 
that  they  were  gone  no  one  knew  whither.  He  now  reflected 
that  at  the  time  of  his  indisposition  the  keys  were  fastened  to  his 
girdle;  and  the  idea  struck  him  that  they  had  most  probably 
been  buried  with  him,  and  if  so,  by  searching  in  the  grave  he 
might  possibly  find  them. 

For  this  purpose  he  proceeded  to  the  burial-ground,  and  com- 
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menced  a  vigilant  search  ;  but,  alas  !  all  to  no  purpose.  '  Some 
one,'  said  he,  'must  certainly  have  got  them;  and  if  so,  my 
money  is  by  no  means  safe.'  The  only  method  seemed  to  be  to 
remove  the  money  and  conceal  it  elsewhere,  and  thus  disappoint 
whoever  should  be  in  possession  of  his  keys.  For  this  purpose  he 
sent  for  a  smith  to  force  the  locks  ;  when,  to  his  agony  and  grief, 
the  chest  was  empty — not  a  single  bag  of  gold  remained.  The 
afflicted  Moolah  beat  his  breast,  cried  and  groaned  most 
piteously ;  so  much  so,  that  his  lamentations  reaching  the  ears  of 
his  nephew,  he  flew  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  comfort  his  dear 
uncle;  but  when  he  found  his  dear  relative  was  become  a  beggar, 
and  that  he  should  be  heir  only  to  empty  boxes,  the  dutiful 
nephew  sneaked  out  of  the  house  and  returned  to  Ahmednuggur, 
reporting  to  his  father  the  disappointment. 

Moolah  Ghoosa  Khan  now  really  fell  sick,  and  after  a  linger- 
ing illness,  in  good  earnest  died.  Having  made  no  will  since  the 
one  discovered  by  Nazook,  which  the  cunning  youth  had  carefully 
preserved,  he  remained  still  the  lawful  heir,  and  took  possession  of 
the  house.  Money  there  was  none,  and  Nazook  more  than  half- 
suspected  his  cousin  Daeeb  Khan  had  robbed  his  father  of  his 
loved  gold. 

It  was  about  two  years  after  the  decease  of  the  Moolah,  when 
one  day,  as  Nazook  was  walking  in  the  street,  a  man  came  up  to 
him,  and  giving  him  a  letter,  hastily  departed.  Nazook  opened 
the  letter,  and  found,  to  his  surprise,  it  came  from  Suliman, 
his  father's  old  servant,  informing  him  that  if  he  would  instantly 
set  out  to  meet  him  he  would  learn  something  greatly  to  his 
advantage.  Nazook  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  wishes  of  the 
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writer,  and  soon  arrived  at  Hyderabad,  where  he  found  Suliman 
indeed  dying,  but  not  yet  speechless.  Suliman  in  a  low  voice 
said  he  had  sent  for  him  to  divulge  a  great  secret,  and  do  an  act 
of  justice,  which  was  to  restore  to  Nazook  the  gold  of  his  father, 
Ghoosa  Khan. 

Nazook  expressed  his  surprise,  but  Suliman  said,  '  Listen,  my 
young  master,  and  I  will  explain  all.  Many  years  ago  I  happened 
to  discover  where  my  master  kept  his  money,  and  determined, 
when  an  opportunity  offered,  to  rob  him  ;  this  opportunity,  from 
my  master's  extreme  caution  and  watchfulness,  never  came  until 
the  day  when  we  both  thought  he  was  indeed  dead.  You  were 
anxious  to  remove  the  dead  body,  and  I  to  possess  the  keys  of 
the  treasure-chest,  which  I  perceived  hanging  to  my  master's 
girdle.  You  left  me  at  home  to  take  charge  of  the  house  whilst 
you  followed  your  father's  remains  to  the  grave.  As  I  had  long 
determined  to  rob  my  old  master,  I  hesitated  not  to  plunder  my 
new  one;  and  ere  you  returned  from  the  funeral  contrived  to 
empty  the  strong-box  of  all  its  contents  and  convey  them  to  my 
own  house  close  by.  The  reappearance  of  the  Moolah  induced 
me  to  fly,  and  I  have  since  settled  in  this  city,  where  in  a  par- 
ticular spot  is  buried  the  money  which  by  right  is  your  own. 
Promise  to  provide  for  my  wife,  and  I  will  direct  you  where  it  is 
to  be  found.' 

Nazook  promised  to  make  his  wife  a  regular  fixed  monthly 
allowance,  and  the  aged  Suliman  directed  him  where  to  find  the 
wished-for  gold.  Soon  after  this  Suliman  died,  and  Nazook, 
well-laden  with  rupees,  returned'to  Aurungabad,  where,  as  he  had 
promised  his  friends,  he  gave  many  a  nautch,  uninterrupted  by 
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his  father's  ghost,  and  was  in  consequence  extolled  by  the  whole 
city. 

The  Nuwab  made  no  remark  on  this  story  of  the  poor  tailor, 
but  arose,  intimating  his  intention  of  being  present  next  day  to 
hear  another  tale;  and  in  consequence  Moyedin  summoned  all 
the  remaining  persons  of  the  palace ;  and  the  lot  falling  upon 
Tambadass,  the  coppersmith,  he  on  the  following  day  appeared, 
and  commenced  his  narrative  as  follows. 
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CHAPTER   V. 
THE  COPPERSMITH'S  STORY. 

Ix  the  Island  of  Bombay  lived  an  inoffensive  Brahmin  called 
Donga  Sette.  At  this  period  the  island  was  entirely  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Portuguese,  who,  bigoted  to  their  own  religion,  strained 
every  nerve  to  make  proselytes  of  their  Hindu  and  Mahommedan 
subjects.  The  tyranny  they  exercised  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  purpose  baffles  all  description.  Their  first  attacks  were  on 
Brahmins  and  Moolahs;  conceiving,  could  their  conversion  be 
effected,  the  lower  orders  would  unhesitatingly  tread  in  their 
footsteps.  The  rainy  season  had  just  terminated,  and  produced  a 
verdure  delightful  to  the  eye  throughout  the  island.  The  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  which  almost  touched  the  walls  of  the  fort,  gracefully 
waved  their  verdant  branches  in  the  refreshing  breeze  ;  the  cattle 
with  avidity  sought  out  each  green  spot  to  graze  upon,  and  the 
cultivator  joyfully  anticipated  his  coming  harvest  of  rice  and  other 
grain. 

At  such  a  period  the  surrounding  country  appeared  enchant- 
ing :  the  dusky  brown  of  the  mountains,  those  barriers  of  the 
Maharatta  country,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour,  was 
changed  to  the  lively  green,  o'er  which  wildly  skipped  the  joyful 
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goats ;  whilst  the  anxious  mariner,  preparing  his"  favourite  bark 
again  to  plough  the  ocean,  were  scenes  which  ought  to  have 
inspired  delight  in  every  heart.  Unfortunately  a  fever  raged 
through  the  island,  which  served  the  Portuguese  as  a  pretext  for 
prosecuting  their  plans  of  converting  all  classes  to  Christianity, 
declaring  the  fever  to  be  a  judgment  from  Heaven  on  the 
idolatrous  Hindus  and  perverse  followers  of  Mahommed. 

In  this  idea  they  sent  their  officers  to  all  parts  of  the  island  to 
summon  the  principal  inhabitants,  whom  they  threatened  with 
ruin  and  destruction  if  they  refused  to  change  their  religion.  Firm, 
however,  to  the  faith  of  their  forefathers,  almost  all  openly  avowed 
their  horror  of  the  religion  offered  them  in  exchange  for  their  own. 
Consequently  the  work  of  ruin  commenced  :  the  lands  of  the 
Brahmins  were  confiscated,  and  the  merchandise  of  the  Mahom- 
medans  was  subjected  to  enormous  duties,  which 'threatened  to 
annihilate  trade,  whilst  many  principal  men  were  sentenced  to 
imprisonment.  Notwithstanding  Donga  Sette  had  been  included 
in  the  list  of  sufferers,  he  lived  as  if  regardless  of  the  tyranny 
practised  upon  him  ;  and  not  only  existed,  but  appeared  to  thrive, 
whilst  others  were  reduced  to  actual  starvation. 

Donga  Sette  was  a  stout  broad-shouldered  man,  inclined  to 
corpulency,  which,  to  the  mortification  of  his  persecutors,  seemed 
rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish.  Several  hundreds  of  the 
poorer  classes,  unable  to  weather  the  storm  of  cruel  tyranny,  com- 
pelled to  external  appearance  to  renounce  their  tenets,  became 
Portuguese  Christians ;  whilst  many  Brahmins  and  learned 
Moolahs,  reduced  to  beggary,  laid  down  and  died,  cursing  with 
their  last  breath  their  bigoted  unrelenting  government.  In  this 
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state  of  affairs — when  disease  and  starvation  with  giant  strides 
stalked  through  the  little  island,  when  trade  became  stagnant,  and 
in  consequence  provisions  were  almost  impossible  to  procure — 
how  Donga  Sette  Brahmin  contrived  to  grow  fat  and  maintain  his 
dignity,  became  a  subject  of  no  small  wonder  to  the  Governor  and 
his  counsellors. 

The  council  were  in  full  debate  on  this  extraordinary  man, 
when  a  Jew,  known  by  the  name  of  Ismael  Yahoodee,  solicited 
an  interview  with  the  Governor.  His  request  being  granted,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  council-board,  and  there  proposed  that  a 
strict  search  should  be  made  in  the  Brahmin's  house,  where 
doubtless  vast  treasure  was  concealed.  Ismael  had  more  than 
once  advanced  large  sums  to  the  government,  and  to  the  Governor 
himself :  he  was  therefore  honourably  received,  and  requested  to 
be  seated.  At  this  period,  money  being  much  wanted  by  the 
government,  they  scrupled  not  to  approve  and  put  in  practice 
Ismael's  plan.  A  large  body  of  police,  accompanied  by  the  Jew,, 
therefore,  sallied  from  the  fort  to  the  humble  dwelling  of  their 
victim. 

The  Brahmin's  house  was  situated  amidst  the  cocoa-nut  trees 
in  the  small  village  of  Geergaum — those  trees  once  his  property, 
that  soil  once  his  own.  Here  he  lived  with  his  wife  in  peace, 
employed  in  study  and  in  charity,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
AVhen  evening  spread  her  shade  around,  the  worthy  Brahmin 
might  be  seen  instructing  a  herd  of  urchins,  to  whom  he 
preached  most  wholesome  lessons  of  morality;  then,  having 
dismissed  his  youthful  audience,  he  would  sally  out  and  search  for 
objects  of  compassion,  on  whom,  with  heartfelt  pleasure,  he  be- 
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stowed  his  charity.  His  evening  lecture  had  but  just  concluded, 
when  the  Portuguese  police,  followed  by  the  Jew,  surrounded  his 
humble  dwelling.  Accustomed  to  such  unceremonious  visits,  the 
Brahmin,  folding  his  arms,  stood  aloof,  casting  a  look  of  ineffable 
contempt  on  this  Christian  rabble,  gathering  up  his  garments, 
fearing  lest  they  should  be  polluted  by  a  touch. 

There  was  something  truly  dignified  in  this  reception  of  the 
Brahmin's  unwelcome  guests ;  the  proud  manly  look  of  an  inno- 
cent, injured  man,  inspired  the  myrmidons  of  tyranny  with  an  awe 
which  effectually  shielded  the  person  of  the  Brahmin  from  violence 
or  insult.  Even  Ismael,  the  Jew,  shrunk  from  the  penetrating  eye 
of  the  worthy  Brahmin,  and  the  leader  of  the  party  stood  for 
sometime  motionless  ere  he  produced  his  search-warrant.  The 
Brahmin,  casting  his  eye  over  the  paper,  pointed  to  the  interior  of 
his  dwelling,  but  deigned  not  to  utter  a  word,  sedulously  covering 
his  mouth  with  his  shawl,  to  evince  to  the  Portuguese  his  dread 
of  contamination  from  their  breath.  It  was  by  such  signs  of 
contempt  and  horror  of  the  presence  of  the  Christians,  which 
Donga  Sette  seized  every  opportunity  to  display,  that  caused  him 
in  particular  to  be  remarked  as  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  searching  party,  obedient  to  their  instructions,  ransacked 
the  whole  house ;  and  although  aided  by  the  crafty  Ismael,  whose 
shrewd  piercing  eye  allowed  no  corner  to  escape  his  observation, 
they  discovered  naught  save  a  few  old  books  and  manuscripts  in 
the  Sanscrit  language,  and  therefore  abandoned  the  search.  Donga 
Sette  was  quietly  seated  in  his  verandah,  and  allowed  the  party  to 
leave  his  dwelling,  maintaining  the  same  silence  with  which  he 
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received  them.  Ismael,  the  Jew,  was  the  last  to  retire ;  he  caught 
the  eye  of  the  injured  Brahmin,  and  saluted  him  with  a  mock 
reverence,  pronouncing  the  words  '  Ram,  Ram,  Mharaj,'  in  a  tone 
so  peculiar,  and  accompanied  by  a  movement  of  his  keen  grey 
eye  so  fraught  with  meaning,  as  to  cause  the  Brahmin  no  very 
pleasurable  sensations. 

The  Jew  marked  the  alarm  depicted  on  the  Brahmin's  counte- 
nance, notwithstanding  his  evident  attempt  to  disguise  it.  Joining 
the  body  of  police,  the  Jew  affected  to  lament  their  disappoint- 
ment, and  instructed  the  leader  how  he  should  report  to  the 
Governor. 

'  We  will  leave  this  to  you,  master  Ismael,'  said  the  officer ;  '  it 
was  by  your  suggestion  we  were  employed  in  this  business,  and 
it  is  your  affair  to  report  upon  the  issue  of  it.' 

'  I  should  have  no  objection,'  replied  the  Jew,  '  had  I  not 
business  of  importance  to  attend  to  at  a  distance  ;  on  my  return 
I  will  visit  the  Governor.' 

'  No,  no,  my  friend,  this  won't  do ;  come  with  us  you  shall ; 
attempt  to  do  otherwise,  and  by  all  our  blessed  saints  I'll  run  my 
sword  into  thy  miserable  body,  and  it's  hard  if  I  cannot  obtain 
absolution  for  killing  a  Jew.' 

Ismael  perceiving  resistance  useless,  silently  followed  the 
guard  to  the  castle,  and  was  quickly  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
the  Governor.  The  haughty  ruler  at  a  glance  perceived  a  failure, 
and  in  no  very  courteous  manner  expressed  his  displeasure  and 
his  demand  for  money.  Ismael  perceiving  a  storm  gathering 
around  the  already  clouded  brow  of  the  Governor,  promised  to 
advance  a  certain  sum,  which  after  a  given  time  was  to  be 
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doubled.  The  Governor,  somewhat  pacified,  bade  him  begone, 
and  to  beware  how  he  deviated  from  his  promise.  To  raise  the 
first  amount,  it  was  necessary  for  the  unhappy  Israelite  to  journey 
towards  Salsette,  where  resided  his  partner  in  trade,  and  in  whose 
hands  a  large  sum  of  money  had  been  lately  deposited.  For  this 
purpose  he  obtained  the  proper  passports,  and,  wrapping  his  cloak 
around  him,  commenced  his  journey  on  foot. 

The  Island  of  Salsette  is  within  a  few  hours'  walk  of  Bombay; 
but  Thanah,  its  chief  town,  whither  the  Jew  was  proceeding,  a 
good  five  hours'  journey.  Night  was  fast  approaching  when 
Ismael  set  his  foot  on  Salsette.  He  repented  his  hasty  proceeding, 
and  wished  he  had  postponed  his  journey  to  the  following  day; 
for  the  island  being  infested  with  tigers,  whose  roaring  repeatedly 
saluted  his  ears,  caused  him  to  tremble  with  agitation  and  alarm. 
The  night  was  unusually  dark  and  gloomy,  a  few  stars  only  shed 
their  feeble  light  in  heaven's  spacious  canopy,  affording  little  or 
no  assistance  to  the  benighted  Ismael.  The  rainy  season  having 
terminated  so  lately,  the  path  was  muddy,  and  the  ground  so 
uneven  as  often  to  cause  the  traveller  either  to  stick  fast,  or  miss 
his  footsteps  altogether,  and  plunge  him  in  the  rice-fields  on 
either  side,  inundated  as  they  were  with  the  rains,  which  had  been 
this  year  unusually  heavy. 

This  was  the  case  with  poor  Ismael ;  the  impenetrable  dark- 
ness, the  howling  of  wild  beasts,  his  own  age,  and  want  of  nerve 
and  activity,  all  operating  at  a  moment  when  he  was  picking  his 
path  through  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  road,  caused  his  foot  to 
slip,  and  precipitated  him  into  an  overflowing  rice-field  nearly  up 
to  his  middle  in  mud,  whilst  he  feared  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
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wild  beasts  by  attempting  to  call  aloud  for  aid.  The  miserable 
old  man,  who  fancied  he  was  sinking  every  moment  deeper  and 
deeper,  gave  himself  over  as  lost,  and  prepared  to  die.  The 
Jew's  preparation  for  coming  dissolution,  however,  was  not  of  that 
repentant  nature  that  it  ought  to  have  been;  for  instead  of  praying 
for  forgiveness  from  heaven  for  all  his  enormities,  he  banished 
from  his  recollection  his  usurious  habits  and  sundry  extortions, 
bewailing  only  his  hard  lot,  and  cursing  the  avarice  of  the 
Governor,  through  which  he  had  been  brought  to  his  present 
predicament 

Moreover,  heavy  were  his  regrets  at  dying  without  having 
attained  the  key  to  some  concealed  treasure,  which  chance  had 
revealed  to  him  was  by  only  one  method  to  be  obtained ;  but 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  inactivity  incident  to  old  age,  he 
had  been  prevented  securing,  though  almost  within  his  grasp. 
Even  at  this  time  he  had  schemes  already  planned  for  obtaining 
the  philosopher's  stone,  which  could  not,  he  imagined,  fail  to 
ensure  success.  To  find,  therefore,  himself,  his  secret,  and  his  deep- 
laid  plans,  all  fast  sinking  in  the  mud  of  a  rice-field,  was  a  morti- 
fication to  which  he  found  impossible  to  resign  himself  patiently. 
What  the  Jew  intended  to  have  done,  and  what  scheme  was 
floating  in  his  brain,  and  how  he  became  informed  of  any  treasure 
existing  within  his  grasp,  shall  presently  be  related,  when  the  un- 
fortunate man  is  extricated  from  his  perilous  situation. 

Finding  lamentation  of  no  avail,  Ismael,  in  silence,  brooded 
over  his  hard  fate.  Hungry,  thirsty,  his  limbs  and  his  faculties 
benumbed,  suffering  from  terror  of  approaching  death  in  the 
horrible  shape  of  suffocation,  or  in  the  more  appalling  one  of  a 
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tiger's  jaws,  no  helping  hand  to  save  him,'  the  situation  of  poor 
Ismael  may  be  better  conceived  than  described.  The  silence 
which,  partly  through  policy,  and  partly  through  necessity,  he 
continued  to  preserve,  enabled  him  to  hear  the  blundering  foot- 
steps of  some  traveller  like  himself.  As  he  approached  the  fatal 
spot,  the  Jew  distinctly  heard  the  tones  of  the  traveller's  voice, 
indulging  in  a  woful  soliloquy,  and  sobbing  most  bitterly,  as  he 
plodded  and  picked  his  slippery  path.  Ismael  wished,  for  his 
own  sake,  to  guard  the  stranger  against  the  danger  he  had  fallen 
into  ;  and,  judging  from  the  voice,  he  was  arrived  at  or  near  the 
broken  path  where  he  had  himself  stumbled,  called  as  loud  as  he 
was  able,  desiring  the  traveller  to  be  cautious. 

'  Oh  !  brother,'  cried  he,  '  for  heaven's  sake,  take  care  of  your- 
self, and  come  to  my  assistance,  or  I  shall  surely  perish.' 

The  stranger  was  alarmed  at  hearing  a  voice  proceeding  from 
he  knew  not  where,  but  rejoicing  at  the  certainty  of  a  fellow- 
creature  being  near  the  spot  where  he  imagined  he  stood  alone, 
demanded  where  he  was,  and  how  he  could  assist  him  ? 

The  Jew,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  him  to  the  spot,  floun- 
dered and  splashed  about  in  the  water,  crying,  '  Here,  here  !  give 
me  your  hand  ;  but  take  care  of  your  own  footsteps,  or  we  may 
both  be  drowned.' 

The  traveller,  using  all  the  caution  in  his  power,  and  feeling 
his  way  with  his  hands,  after  some  time  and  difficulty  touched  the 
hand  of  the  half-drowned  Israelite.  Ismael,  having  at  last  found 
something  to  hold  by,  grasped  the  traveller's  hand  with  all  the 
strength  he  was  master  of,  and  implored  him  to  extricate  him 
from  his  perilous  situation. 
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The  traveller,  after  great  exertion  and  imminent  risk  of  him- 
self tumbling  into  the  water,  succeeded  in  aiding  the  Jew  to 
emerge  from  what  he,  at  one  time  conceived,  would  have  proved 
his  watery  grave. 

Ismael  no  sooner  felt  his  foot  on  dry  land,  than  he  over- 
powered the  traveller  with  thanks,  and  the  warmest  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  his  assistance,  and  enquired  whither  he  was  journey- 
ing. The  stranger  replied  he  was  proceeding  to  Bombay  from 
Thanah;  but  that  as"  it  was  immaterial  to  him  when  he  reached 
that  place,  he  would,  if  the  Jew  pleased,  attend  him  to  a  small 
village  about  a  mile  forward,  where  he  could  dry  himself,  and  be 
sheltered  for  the  night. 

Ismael  cheerfully  accepted  the  kind  offer,  and  both  cautiously 
picked  their  way  to  the  haven  of  rest  mentioned  by  the  traveller. 
Having  arrived  safe  at  the  village,  they  knocked  and  cried  aloud 
at  the  door  of  one  of  the  cultivator's  hovels,  and  with  difficulty 
succeeded  in  arousing  the  sleepy  inhabitants.  Being  at  last  ad- 
mitted, on  promise  of  a  liberal  reward,  the  cultivator  prepared  a 
fire  with  some  fagots,  by  which  the  Jew  soon  dried  himself,  and 
proposed  to  his  companion  they  should  rest  where  they  were  until 
the  morning. 

Having  safely  extricated  the  Jew,  whilst  he  and  his  friend  are 
enjoying  a  sound  repose  at  the  cottage,  it  may  be  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  how  the  crafty  Ismael  gained  information  of  vast 
treasures  being  somewhere  near  at  hand. 

Ismael  for  many  years  was  a  wanderer ;  he  had  no  fixed  place 
of  abode.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  had  succeeded  to  some 
property,  chiefly  in  goods  and  merchandise,  but  very  little  ready 
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money;  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  accumulate 
wealth,  and  conveyed  his  goods  throughout  the  country  to  such 
markets  as  he  imagined  would  be  most  advantageous  to  him.  He 
lent  money  on  exorbitant  interest,  where  he  knew  he  could  suc- 
cessfully apply  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  in  case  of  non-pay- 
ment. Growing  old,  and  having  amassed  much  wealth,  he  settled 
amongst  the  Portuguese  at  Bombay,  where  he  soon  became 
notorious  for  his  riches,  and  had  more  than  once  assisted  the 
Governor  with  loans  of  some  magnitude.  Hearing  of  a  famine  in 
the  Deccan,  Ismael,  whose  storehouses  were  well  stocked  with  all 
sorts  of  grain,  sallied  forth  with  heavily  laden  bullocks  towards 
Poona,  where  his  profits  were,  as  he  had  calculated,  immense. 
As  his  cattle  were  to  return  unladen,  his  watchful  eye  was  unne- 
cessary, and  he  therefore  sent  them  forward,  following  himself  on 
a  sorry  tattoo,  or  pony.  Towards  the  close  of  evening,  the  Jew 
found  himself  near  the  celebrated  cave  at  Carli,  and  never  having 
examined  this  extraordinary  specimen  of  human  ingenuity  and 
labour,  he  determined  to  ascend  the  wooded  mountain  where  it  is 
situated. 

Securing  his  pony,  therefore,  he  ascended  the  hill.  He  was 
utterly  amazed  at  the  extent  of  the  cavern,  and  at  its  astonishing 
height  and  construction  of  the  roof,  being  coved,  and  supported 
by  twenty-one  pillars  on  each  side,  and  terminating  in  a  semi- 
circle. The  capitals  of  the  pillars,  surmounted  by  elephants  with 
their  riders,  together  with  the  wide  aisle  without  the  columns,  the 
time,  and  the  lonely  situation  in  which  Ismael  found  himself, 
inspired  him  with  an  awe  which  hitherto  he  had  been  a  stranger 
to.  In  turning  round  to  depart,  he  fancied  he  heard  a  low  hollow 
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moan  issue  from  one  of  the  cells  to  the  right,  which  probably 
had  been  used  as  the  residences  of  the  priests  and  their  families. 
He  paused  ;  again  the  moan  struck  upon  his  ear  so  distinctly,  as 
to  convince  him  imagination  had  not  deceived  him.  Curiosity 
prompted  him  to  advance  towards  the  cell,  the  low  door  of  which 
was  ajar,  and  enabled  him  to  perceive  the  flickering  of  a  miserable 
lamp.  He  was  on  the  point  of  entering  the  cell,  when  he  distinctly 
heard  a  voice  cry,  in  a  soothing  tone:  'Peace,  Baba  ;  rest,  holy 
man ;  you  will  recover.' 

A  hollow  voice,  as  if  speaking  from  the  grave,  replied :  '  "Tis  all 
over  with  me ;  the  hand  of  death  is  on  me,  I  feel  its  icy  grasp. 
Talk  to  me  no  more  of  life,  mine  is  at  an  end ;  but  whilst  speech 
is  allowed  me,  let  me  give  you  information  which,  if  attended  to, 
will  amply  reward  you  for  your  care  and  charity  towards  me.  I 
am  the  last  of  twenty-four  holy  Goseins,  whose  whole  lives  have 
been  spent  in  accumulating  money.  (The  Jew  crept  closer  to  the 
door.)  We  bound  ourselves,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  deposit  our 

gains  in  one  particular  place,  secured  by (Here  the  sick 

man's  voice  failing  him,  left  the  listening  anxious  Jew  in  an  agony 
of  fear  lest  death  had  snatched  him  away  in  the  middle  of  his 
grand  disclosure.  The  Gosein  resumed  his  narrative,  however.) 
The  treasure  is  concealed  in  the  cavern  on  the  Gharipoori  Island, 
near  Bombay.  Search  the  fourth  pillar  on  the  left  hand  side,  at 
its  foot ;  raise  a  stone,  and  you  will  find  an  iron  box  with  a  key  in 
it.  Open  it  on  your  return  home.  Within  is  a  book — it  is  the 
Book  of  Knowledge,  written  in  the  Sanscrit  language.  Study  it 
well,  obey  its  precepts,  and  the  wealth  is  yours.' 

Scarcely  had  the  sick  man  uttered  these  words  ere  his  friend 
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and  attendant  burst  from  the  cell,  and  turning  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  cavern,  perceiving  not  the  cunning  Jew,  hastily  departed, 
leaving  the  Gosein  to  die  without  him. 

Ismael,  desirous  of  gaining  more  information  on  so  important 
a  subject,  and  remembering  his  pony,  which  he  knew  would 
convey  him  to  the  wished-for  place  long  ere  the  Gosein's  friend  on 
foot  could  get  there,  glided  into  the  cell  and  grasped  the  Gosein's 
hand. 

The  sick  man,  his  eyes  closed,  his  countenance  wasted  away, 
and  his  tongue  parched,  feebly  returned  the  pressure,  and  con- 
tinued, in  a  low  and  almost  inaudible  voice,  his  benevolent  in- 
structions, as  he  imagined,  to  his  attentive  charitable  friend.  '  Be 
sure,'  said  he,  '  to  possess  yourself,  my  friend,  of  both  the  keys  of 
this  iron  box ;  the  one,  I  told  you,  was  in  the  lock,  the  other  you 
will  find  in  a  small  niche  to  the  right.'  (Here  his  voice  failed 
him;  the  Gosein  gave  a  convulsive  shudder,  groaned,  and 
expired.) 

Ismael,  convinced  his  informer  was  no  more,  quickly  followed 
the  former  person's  example,  and  hurried  from  the  cavern.  Having 
descended  the  mountain,  he  sought  his  tattoo,  which,  however, 
had  slipped  his  bridle  from  the  stump  to  which  his  master  had 
fastened  him,  and  was  grazing  at  some  little  distance.  The  angry 
Jew,  grudging  this  loss  of  time,  quickly  mounted  his  pony,  and 
turning  his  head  towards  Bombay,  made  him  feel  the  weight  of 
his  stick  pretty  handsomely. 

As  he  continued  to  urge  on  his  tattoo,  he  fancied  he  heard  the 
sound  of  horses'  hoofs  immediately  preceding  him.  The  night 
was  not  so  dark  but  he  could  see  his  way,  though  trembling  for 
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his  neck  at  every  step  of  the  pony.  Some  one  was  preceding  him 
lie  was  convinced,  for  he  distinctly  heard  the  neighing  of  a  horse  : 
to  overtake  the  man  he  felt  to  be  impossible  ;  nor  was  he  anxious 
to  do  so,  lest  he  should  be  detained  or  impeded  in  his  progress. 
With  difficulty  did  the  anxious  Jew  get  his  tired  pony  to  descend 
the  Ghaut  and  arrive  at  Campowli,  the  name  of  the  village  at  the 
foot  of  it ;  to  go  farther  was  impossible,  his  tattoo  was  jaded,  and 
himself  shaken  and  sorely  tired.  With  such  a  golden  harvest 
before  him,  however,  on  his  own  bodily  fatigue  he  bestowed  not  a 
thought;  and  leaving  his  tattoo  with  the  potail1  of  the  village, 
procured  a  fresh  one,  and  once  more  started  on  his  way. 

At  Chowk  he  did  the  same,  and  reached  Panwell  three  hours 
before  sunrise  ;  here,  alas  !  ponies  or  horses  would  have  been  of 
little  use,  for  his  way  laid  across  the  sea,  and  he  loudly  called  for 
a  boat.  He  was  informed  that  the  only  one  had  been  hired  by  a 
Brahmin  about  three  hours  ago ;  added  to  which,  the  tide  would 
not  then  serve,  were  there  a  fleet  of  boats  to  be  had.  What  a 
disappointment  to  the  greedy  Jew !  The  certainty,  however,  that 
by  his  expeditious  travelling  he  had  been  sufficiently  beforehand 
with  the  Gosein's  friend,  alone  consoled  him  for  this  unavoidable 
obstruction  to  the  path  of  wealth,  and  he  inwardly  chuckled  as  he 
pictured  to  himself  the  woful  countenance  of  the  man,  on  discover- 
ing the  iron  box  to  be  flown. 

Ismael,  in  order  to  seize  the  first  boat  which  might  arrive, 
remained  fixed  to  the  water's  edge  until  morning  beamed.  A 
fishing-boat  soon  appeared  with  the  coming  tide,  and  the  Jew 
lost  no  time  in  striking  a  bargain  with  the  fisherman  to  convey 

1  Head  man. 
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him  first  to  the  Island  of  Gharipoori,  and  from  thence  to  Bombay. 
Gharipoori '  is  a  hill  whereon  is  a  small  village,  through  which  the 
Jew  hastily  passed,  and  commenced  his  ascent  of  the  mountain 
through  romantic  passes,  o'ershadowed  by  wood  or  walled  by 
rocks,  until  he  arrived  at  the  cavern.  Having  lately  come  from 
Carli,  Ismael  was  not  so  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
Gharipoori  as  he  otherwise  would  have  been.  It  seemed  at  first 
all  darkness  ;  but  he  gradually  became  reconciled  to  the  gloom, 
and  proceeded  into  the  vast  chamber,  whose  entrance  is  nearly 
sixty  feet  wide  and  length  the  same,  and  fully  twenty  in  height. 
The  whole  he  found  supported  by  massy  pillars,  carved  in  the 
solid  rock.  Anxiously  did  he  cast  his  eye  on  the  fourth  column 
on  his  left  hand ;  but  ere  he  ventured  to  approach  it,  gazed  in 
wonder  at  all  he  saw.  Gigantic  figures  stood  or  reclined  all 
around  him  ;  and  in  the  centre  at  the  farther  extremity,  immedi- 
ately opposite  the  entrance,  he  discerned  the  three-formed  god  of 
the  Hindus — Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Seva.  The  Jew  was  lost  in 
wonder  how  these  works  could  have  been  brought  to  perfection  ; 
and  well  he  might,  for  to  accomplish  such  a  labour  forty  thousand 
men  for  forty  years  would  scarcely  be  sufficient. 

Having  cautiously  looked  around  him,  and  satisfied  he  was 
alone,  the  Jew  approached  the  fourth  column,  at  the  base  of 
which  he  discovered  a  small  square  stone,  which  with  difficulty  he 
removed,  and  thrust  in  his  hand  to  seize  the  iron  box  ;  but,  oh  ! 
how  great  was  his  dismay  and  vexation  to  find  it  was  gone.  Un- 
willing to  be  convinced  of  the  fatal  truth,  he  again  inserted  his 

1  Called  by  the  Portuguese  Elephanta,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  colossal 
tone  elephant  being  placed  opposite  to  the  landing-place. 
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hand ;  he  felt  to  the  left,  to  the  right,  but  nothing  could  he 
discover.  In  despair,  he  was  about  to  cover  up  the  place,  when 
he  remembered  the  dying  words  of  the  Gosein  to  himself,  and 
searching  more  minutely  to  the  right  hand  of  the  stone  receptacle, 
discoverd  the  niche,  in  which  was  suspended  on  a  nail,  a  small 
key  of  curious  workmanship,  which  with  avidity  he  grasped. 
Ismael  doubted  not,  but  that  notwithstanding  all  his  expedition 
the  Gosein's  friend  had  been  beforehand  with  him  and  secured 
the  box,  which  he  still  hoped  would  one  day  be  his. 

Ismael,  vexed  and  disappointed,  returned  to  his  boat,  desiring 
the  fishermen  to  row  hard  to  Bombay,  which  they  accordingly  did, 
and  landed  the  Jew  in  safety.  The  Jew's  wife  had  been  anxiously 
looking  out  for  his  arrival,  and  when  she  perceived  his  haggard 
look  and  care-worn  countenance,  expressed  her  alarm  lest  he  had 
failed  in  his  speculations,  or  been  robbed  on  his  way  home. 
Ismael  assured  her  all  had  gone  well,  declared  he  was  much 
fatigued  by  his  journey  (and  well  he  might  be),  and  desired  her  to 
prepare  his  bed  and  a  cup  of.  coffee  directly.  Vexation  and 
disappointment  effectually  banished  sleep  from  Ismael's  eyes,  and 
symptoms  of  fever  greatly  alarmed  him ;  he  took  an  opiate,  which, 
however,  instead  of  lulling  his  tortured  brain,  had  a  direct  opposite 
effect,  and  he  was  seized  with  a  delirium  bordering  upon  madness. 

A  brother  Jew,  called  a  doctor,  visited  poor  Ismael,  and 
administered  first  one  drug  and  then  another  without  effect.  The 
patient  raved  incessantly;  his  imagination  seemed  to  dwell  on 
some  scene  of  horror  which  he,  it  was  supposed,  had  witnessed  in 
his  travels ;  he  spoke  of  the  dying  Gosein,  cursed  his  friend  for 
stealing  money,  then  burst  into  a  hysteric  laugh,  and  sunk, 
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overcome  with  the  violent  exertion.  Many  long  days  and  tedious 
nights  did  Ismael  pass,  stretched  on  his  bed  of  sickness,  and  long 
was  it  ere  the  fever  left  him  :  that  he  ever  recovered  was  to  his 
neighbours,  who  had  witnessed  his  sad  state,  most  extraordinary. 

When  completely  recovered,  Ismael,  far  from  giving  up  all 
idea  of  the  iron  box,  determined  to  become  possessed  of  it.  The 
first  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes,  was  to 
ascertain  in  whose  possession  it  was;  and  the  second,  a  very 
material  point  ere  he  could  reap  any  benefit  from  the  contents  of 
it,  to  learn  the  language  in  which  the  Book  of  Knowledge  was 
written.  That  it  was  Sanscrit  he  had  heard  the  Gosein  declare, 
but  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  this  language,  sacred  alone  to  the 
Brahmins  and  religious  and  learned  Hindus.  That  ignorance 
should  not  exclude  him  from  the  acquirement  of  wealth,  the 
Jew,  long  ere  he  busied  himself  to  discover  who  possessed  the 
book,  commenced  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  to  which  he 
devoted  one  entire  year,  and  with  such  earnestness  did  he 
prosecute  his  studies,  that  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  he 
could  decipher  the  most  ancient  and  difficult  writings  in  that 
learned  tongue.  For  some  time  he  could  gain  not  the  slightest 
clue  to  direct  him  how  to  discover  the  possessor  of  the  wished-for 
Book  of  Knowledge. 

When,  however,  the  public  curiosity  became  excited  respecting 
the  unaccountable  manner  of  living  of  Donga  Sette  Brahmin, 
notwithstanding  every  species  of  tyranny  had  been  practised  on 
him  by  the  Portuguese  Government — his  lands  sequestrated,  his 
trees  cut  down,  and  every  visible  mode  of  living  denied  him — 
Ismael  entertained  a  strong  suspicion  this  man  possessed  the 
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Book  of  Knowledge,  that  grand  key  to  inexhaustible  wealth.  In 
order  that  he  might  himself  be  certified  of  this  fact,  the  Jew  pro- 
posed to  the  Governor  the  searching  for  treasure  in  the  Brahmin's 
house,  not  with  any  idea  the  crafty  Brahmin  would  be  so  imprudent 
in  these  times  as  to  bury  gold  in  any  part  of  the  house,  but  be- 
cause he,  accompanying  the  searchers,  would  have  an  opportunity 
(otherwise  impossible  to  have  obtained)  of  ascertaining  whether 
his  suspicions  respecting  the  iron  box  were  well  or  ill  founded. 

Ismael,  during  the  search  for  money,  anxiously  cast  around 
his  eyes  to  discover  the  longed-for  box,  which  he  determined  to 
secretly  possess  himself  of.  The  Brahmin's  retiring  to  the  outer 
verandah  during  the  search  afforded  him  a  golden  opportunity  to 
carry  his  plan  into  execution.  In  the  centre  of  the  Brahmin's 
house  stood  his  great  idol,  Gunputty,  with  the  elephant's  head ;" 
and  at  its  feet,  to  Ismael's  joy,  was  a  small  iron  box,  which  with 
avidity  he  pounced  upon,  but  was  again  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed. It  was  chained  by  a  chain  of  steel,  and  secured  by  a 
strong  padlock  to  the  idol's  leg.  One  point  was  only  gained  : 
Donga  Sette  was  in  truth  the  possessor  of  the  Book  of  Know- 
ledge ;  and  Ismael,  pleased  by  the  acquisition  of  this  first  step 
towards  gaining  it  himself,  left  the  Brahmin  with  a  mock  reve- 
rence and  significant  movement  of  the  eye,  as  has  been  already 
related. 

The  Governor's  demand  for  an  instant  supply  of  money,  much 
to  the  Jew's  discomfiture,  for  the  present  interrupted  his  plans ; 
and  with  the  golden  harvest  in  view,  his  concern  at  finding  himself 
sinking  in  mud,  death  staring  him  in  the  face,  and  no  help  at 
hand,  may  easily  be  conceived 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  COPPERSMITH'S  STORY  (continued). 

EARLY  in  the  morning  the  two  travellers  arose,  each  to  pursue 
his  respective  route.  The  Jew,  however,  seeing  his  friend — a  fine, 
handsome,  active  young  Mahommedan — felt  somewhat  curious  to 
learn  the  cause  of  his  grief,  which  he  had  expressed  on  the  pre- 
ceding night  by  sobs  and  lamentations.  Ere  they  parted,  there- 
fore, Ismael,  with  a  pretended  display  of  fellow-feeling  and  com- 
passion, enquired  what  could  have  caused  him  so  much  distress  ; 
and  further,  to  induce'his  companion  to  be  communicative,  hinted 
his  readiness  and  desire  to  render  him  any  assistance  in  his  power. 
The  young  man,  without  hesitation,  gave  the  following  account  of 
himself: — 

'  My  name  is  Alnusur ;  my  father  was  a  respectable  merchant, 
residing  at  Cambay ;  I  was  his  only  son,  and  he  indulged  me  in 
all  I  could  wish  or  desire.  The  great  object  of  my  father  was 
that  I  should  marry,  and  become  steady  and  attentive  to  business. 
To  this  I  could  offer  no  objection,  but  stipulated  that  the  woman 
should  meet  my  approbation  in  every  respect,  and  that  unless 
she  possessed  great  beauty  I  would  never  consent  to  wed.  My 
father  in  vain  preached  to  me  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
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from  the  beauty  of  the  mind,  not  the  person  ;  I  shook  my  head 
and  adhered  firmly  to  my  determination.  The  reason  why  I  thus 
stipulated  was  because  I  strongly  suspected  my  father  had  his 
eye  upon  the  daughter  of  a  great  friend  of  his,  who  happened  to 
be  my  particular  aversion,  both  on  account  of  her  excessive 
ugliness  and  incorrigible  temper. 

'  I  was  ruminating  on  matrimony,  when  a  palanquin,  with  its 
curtains  closely  drawn,  attended  by  several  servants,  passed  close 
by  me.  I  learned  from  the  bystanders  the  sedan  contained  the 
beautiful  Zaide,  daughter  of  the  Deewan  and  prime  minister  of  his 
highness  the  Nuwab.  "  What  would  [  give,"  thought  I,  "  to  gain 
a  sight  of  this  lovely  creature,  of  whose  beauty  report  speaks  so 
highly ! "  Scarcely  had  I  allowed  this  idea  to  skim  through  my 
brain,  ere  the  litter,  which  I  had  kept  my  eye  firmly  fixed  upon, 
by  some  accountable  accident  broke  down.  I  rushed  to  the 
lady's  aid,  and  sedulously  kept  aloof  the  officious  and  inquisitive 
bystanders.  The  attendants,  indeed,  were  equally  assiduous  in 
their  attempts  to  drive  me  from  the  broken  litter ;  but  with  great 
perseverance,  and  by  evincing  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  lady's 
safety,  I  was  suffered  to  assist  in  raising  her,  and  was  rewarded  by 
a  sweet  smile  from  the  too  lovely  Zaide. 

'  I  suggested  she  should  enter  a  house  until  I  could  procure 
another  palanquin,  as  it  was  impossible  to  make  use  again  of  the 
broken  one,  and  equally  so  for  her  to  walk  through  the  streets. 
Zaide  assented  to  the  plan  ;  and  having  seen  her  safely  lodged  in  a 
respectable  merchant's  house,  I  ran  quickly  to  the  nearest  place 
where  I  knew  a  palanquin  was  to  be  had.  The  bearers  followed 
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me,  and  taking  up  the  litter,  I  accompanied  them  to  the  mer- 
chant's house.  Zaide  thanked  me  for  my  zeal,  enquiring  to 
whom  she  was  indebted  for  such  attention.  I  informed  her 
my  name,  and  professed  myself  her  slave  at  all  times.  Her  veil 
being  now  closely  drawn  over  her  face,  allowed  not  of  my 
being  gratified  by  a  second  view  of  her  transcendent  beauty,  but 
the  melody  of  her  voice  almost  compensated  me  for  my  disappoint- 
ment. 

'  Returned  home,  in  an  ecstasy  I  rushed  to  my  father,  who  was 
busily  employed  in  his  warehouse.  "  Oh,  father  !"  I  cried,  "  I  have 
seen  the  woman  whom  alone  I  will  wed."  Ere  he  could  speak,  I 
ran  on  with  a  string  of  epithets  in  praise  of  her  beauty,  with  such 
volubility  that  my  fond  parent  conceived  me  mad  ;  when,  how- 
ever, I  at  length  ceased,  the  expected  question  of  "  Who  is  the 
lady?"  burst  upon  my  ears.  "Who?  Why,  who  can  it  be  but 
Zaide,  the  daughter  of  Harak,  the  Deewan?"  said  I. 

'My  father  stood  fixed  to  the  spot,  maintaining  an  awful 
silence,  which  he  at  length  broke  by  saying,  "  Oh,  my  son,  what 
has  possessed  you  ?  Reflect  on  the  haughty  disposition  of  the 
Deewan  ;  recollect  also  his  thirst  for  gold,  and  his  towering  am- 
bition. Think  you  he  will  ever  consent  to  a  union  with  his 
daughter?  I  pray  you  drive  all  idea  of  the  kind  from  your 
bewildered  brain." 

'  The  more  my  father  begged  and  prayed,  and  the  more  dif- 
ficulty he  pointed  out  to  me,  the  more  obstinately  determined  did 
I  become,  until,  won  by  my  earnest  entreaties,  my  father  con- 
sented to  apply  to  the  haughty  Harak.  I  fell  at  his  feet,  pouring 
out  my  most  grateful  thanks,  and  buoying  him  up  with  the  cer 
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tainty  of  success.  My  indulgent  parent  accordingly  promised  to 
do  all  I  could  desire,  but  expressed  his  fears  that  all  would  be  to 
no  purpose. 

'  On  the  following  day  my  father  solicited  an  interview  with 
the  Deewan,  leaving  me  at  home  in  indescribable  anxiety  for  the 
result  of  the  visit.  I  had  not  long  to  wait ;  my  father  returned 
bathed  in  tears,  declaring  we  were  ruined  irreparably,  for  the 
Deewan  no  sooner  heard  his  presumptuous  proposals  than  he 
fell  into  a  dreadful  rage,  and  rushed  to  his  daughter's  apartments, 
from  whence  he  returned  convulsed  with  wrath.  He  threatened 
us  with  everlasting  ruin  if  we  quitted  not  Cambay  in  eight-and- 
forty  hours.  He  was  prompted  to  this,  probably,  by  having 
ascertained  from  Zaide  her  partiality  towards  myself.  What  stung 
my  father  to  the  quick  was  his  abuse  of  us — he  called  us  shop- 
keepers, pedlars,  cheating  dealers,  and  expressed  his  amazement 
at  our  audacity  in  dreaming  of  obtaining  his  consent  to  a  union 
with  his  daughter,  a  descendant  of  a  vizier,  and  connected  with 
royalty  itself.  When  my  father's  grief  had  in  a  measure  subsided, 
he  sent  a  petition  to  the  Deewan  to  revoke  his  cruel  sentence  of 
banishment  from  Cambay ;  but  this  only  exasperated  the  tyrant 
the  more,  and  he  repeated  his  orders  in  so  peremptory  a  manner 
as  to  leave  no  hope  of  mercy  in  our  bosoms. 

4  With  a  heavy  heart  did  my  father  quit  his  native  country  and 
take  up  his  residence  in  Thanah,  on  this  island,  where,  being  a 
stranger,  he  was  looked  upon  with  envy  by  the  rest  of  the  old- 
established  merchants  of  the  town,  who  effected  his  ruin,  and  he 
sickened  and  died,  leaving  me  a  beggar.  I  was  lamenting  the 
loss  of  my  father,  my  mistress,  and  my  means  of  subsistence, 
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when  your  voice  arrested  my  attention,  and  intenupted  for  a 
moment  the  melancholy  train  of  ideas  floating  through  my  brain.' 

The  Jew  expressed  his  compassion  for  the  unhappy  young 
man,  and  his  hopes  that  he  should  be  farther  acquainted  with 
him,  for  that  possibly  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  render  him 
assistance.  He  explained  to  him,  therefore,  the  situation  of  his 
house  in  Bombay,  desiring  him  to  call  there  after  two  days'  time ; 
and  as  an  earnest  of  his  good  intentions,  presented  him  with  a 
sum  of  money  for  his  present  exigencies.  Alnusur  was  extremely 
grateful  to  his  benevolent  fellow-traveller ;  and  promising  to  call 
on  him  at  the  time  appointed,  took  his  leave.  Ismael,  whose 
whole  thoughts  were  occupied  with  one  subject  only,  had  enjoyed 
little  or  no  repose  during  the  night,  and  he  determined  to  enquire 
into  the  circumstances  of  his  fellow-traveller,  in  the  hope  that 
some  recent  affliction  might  have  so  reduced  him  as  to  render 
him  a  fit  tool  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  Alnusur's 
melancholy  history,  therefore,  was  rather  pleasing  to  the  Jew  than 
otherwise,  and  he  determined  on  enlisting  the  youth  into  his 
service,  and  employing  him  in  the  difficult  task  of  purloining  from 
the  Brahmin  the  wished-for  Book  of  Knowledge.  For  this  purpose 
did  he  appoint  a  meeting  with  him  at  his  house  in  Bombay. 

Having  arranged  his  business  at  Thanah,  and  obtained  the 
money  for  the  Governor,  Ismael  returned  to  Bombay,  and,  agree- 
ably to  the  appointment,  waited  for  Alnusur,  who,  equally  anxious, 
was  punctual  to  the  time  agreed  upon.  Ismael  drew  him  aside, 
and  thus  addressed  him : — 

1  Young  man,  fortune  has  used  you  cruelly,  but  you  have  now 
an  opportunity  of  reaping  a  great  advantage.  I  will  serve  you  by 
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a  liberal  advancement  of  cash,  and  place  you  in  the  way  to 
accumulate  a  handsome  independence,  provided  you  will  steadily 
adhere  to  business,  and  make  the  most  of  your  time  and  money.' 

Alnusur  had  commenced  overpowering  the  benevolent  Jew 
with  expressions  of  gratitude,  when  Ismael  stopped  him,  saying  : 
'  Stay,  young  man ;  you  must  earn  these  advantages  ere  you  receive 
them.  I  have  a  task  to  perform,  which  my  age  and  inactivity 
prevent  my  engaging  in  personally.  You  are  young  and  strong,  and 
can  depend  upon  your  nerves.  Will  you  undertake  the  business  ? ' 

'  That,'  replied  Alnusur,  '  depends  upon  the  nature  of  it ;  and 
I  tell  you  frankly,  if  it  be  murder,  or ' 

'  No,  no,  no ! '  interrupted  Ismael, '  'tis  no  such  thing.  Listen  to 
me.  There  lives  a  man  in  this  island  who  is  in  the  possession  of 
a  book  containing  only  a  history  of  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies, 
of  great  importance  to  me,  and  of  no  use  whatever  to  him.  In 
vain  have  I  attempted  to  bargain  with  the  man  for  this  small 
book ;  the  more  anxious  I  appear  to  possess  it  the  more  tenacious 
of  it  is  its  ill-natured  possessor.' 

'This  is  indeed  very  strange,'  observed  Alnusur,  'and  I 
think  I  should  be  guilty  of  no  crime  whatever  in  obtaining  it 
for  you.  Would  you  instruct  me  how  to  proceed  ? ' 

The  Jew's  eyes  twinkled  with  delight,  and  he  replied,  '  I  can 
direct  you  to  the  house  wherein  this  book  is  preserved,  but  there 
are  difficulties  attending  the  seizure  of  it  you  are  little  aware  of. 
The  name  of  the  man  who  has  the  book  is  Donga  Sette,  a 
Brahmin,  living  in  the  small  village  of  Geergaum.  He  seldom  quits 
his  house,  and  when  he  does  leaves  such  strict  orders  with  his 
wife  to  admit  neither  friends  or  strangers  during  his  temporary 
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absence,  that  to  gain  a  footing,  even  for  a  minute,  is  next  to 
impossible.' 

'  Trust  me,'  said  Alnusur;  '  although  I  am  a  Mahommedan,  I 
will  gain  an  entrance  to  the  Brahmin's  mansion,  rely  on  it.' 

'  Allowing  you  do,'  continued  the  Jew,  '  the  book  is  as  far 
from  your  reach  as  ever — he  keeps  it  chained  in  an  iron  box, 
fastened  to  the  leg  of  a  huge  ugly  idol,  in  the  centre  of  his  house. 
Violence  must  not  be  attempted,  for  although  the  Brahmin  is 
obnoxious  to  the  Government,  yet  his  money  will  obtain  him 
justice.' 

'  Artifice,'  said  Alnusur,  '  often  effects  what  violence  cannot' 

'True,  young  man,'  said  Ismael;;  '  but  it  must  be  artifice  most 
deadly  deep  which  can  succeed  in  the  present  instance,  for  the 
Brahmin  keeps  the  key  of  the  steel  chain  by  which  the  box  is 
secured  to  his  idol,  together  with  the  key  of  the  box  itself,  con- 
tinually about  his  person,  and  when  himself  and  his  wife  are  both 
from  home  (which  I  believe  happens  only  once  a  year)  the  key 
of  his  house  also.' 

'  Could  I  but  effect  an  entrance,'  said  Alnusur,  '  a  file  might 
be  of  use.' 

''  Not  at  all,'  said  Ismael ;  '  no  file,  let  its  teeth  be  ever  so 
sharp,  will  be  able  to  cut  the  polished  steel ;  therefore  you  must 
think  of  some  other  plan.  It  may  be  a  year  before  you  even  get 
a  clue  to  the  slightest  probability  of  success.  I,  if  satisfied  you 
are  daily  exerting  your  ingenuity  in  my  service,  will  grant  you  a 
monthly  allowance  sufficient  for  your  maintenance ;  but  visit  me 
as  seldom  as  possible.' 

Alnusur  promised  obedience,  and  swore  to  be  zealously  em- 
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ployed  in  the  service  of  the  Jew,  but  hinted  the  possibility  of 
IsmaePs  failing  in  his  promise  to  enrich  him,  in  the  event  of  his 
labours  being  crowned  with  success. 

'  Should  I  do  so,  could  I  be  so  base  ? '  replied  Ismael.  '  You 
have  always  revenge  in  your  power  by  betraying  me  to  the 
Brahmin,  who  will  not  fail  to  bring  me  to  justice.' 

'  True,'  replied  Alnusur ;  '  but  recollect,  in  so  doing  I  shall 
criminate  myself.1 

'  As  you  please  then,  young  man,'  said  Ismael.  '  I  have  only 
my  promise  to  give  you;  will  you  consent?' 

'  What  sum  am  I  to  receive?' 

'  One  thousand  dollars,  and  a  shop  in  the  bazaar,  all  ready  for 
you  to  commence  trade.' 

'  Well,  then,'  replied  Alnusur,  '  when  you  give  me  the  money 
I  will  deliver  over  to  you  the  box.' 

'  Agreed,'  replied  the  Jew ;  *  and  when  you  give  me  the  box, 
provided  the  book  is  within  it,  I  will  give  you  the  money  and  the 
shop.' 

Both  parties  mutually  understanding  each  other,  they  separated. 

It  may  be  supposed  Alnusur's  first  step  was  to  reconnoitre 
the  residence  of  the  Brahmin,  which  he  did,  not  without  wonder- 
ing what  could  be  the  contents  of  this  book  for  which  the  Jew 
offered  so  large  a  sum,  and  what  could  be  the  Brahmin's  motive 
for  retaining  it.  '  However,'  thought  he,  *  this  is  no  affair  of  mine, 
and  I  am  determined  to  get  possession  of  it  somehow  or  other.' 
In  various  disguises  did  he  attempt  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  Brah- 
min's house,  but  all  with  no  avail.  If  he  went  as  a  fakir  or  holy 
beggar,  alms  were  never  denied  him,  but  liberally  bestowed,  by 
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either  Donga  Sette  or  his  wife,  from  the  verandah  of  the  house. 
If  he  went  as  a  visitor  only,  he  was  desired  to  go  about  his  busi- 
ness. Some  repairs  being  necessary  in  the  roof  of  the  Brahmin's 
house,  Alnusur,  disguised  as  a  bricklayer's  labourer,  contrived  to 
get  a  peep  into  the  house,  and  actually  saw  the  iron  box,  chained, 
as  the  Jew  had  informed  him,  to  the  leg  of  the  idol.  Nevertheless 
he  was  far,  very  far  from  any  chance  of  securing  it.  In  vain  did 
he  rack  his  invention  to  devise  schemes  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose,  and  began  to  despair  of  being  able  to  succeed. 
The  Jew  also  became  impatient,  and  gave  with  an  ill  grace  the 
monthly  allowance  to  his  willing  but  inefficient  agent.  As  Ismael 
had  observed,  a  year  had  passed  without  Alnusur  having  advanced 
a  step  towards  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes. 

The  Brahmin,  in  the  meanwhile,  although  little  dreaming  of 
the  vile  intentions  of  Alnusur  or  the  Jew,  lived  as  before,  keeping 
a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  iron  box,  and  carrying  the  keys  affixed  by 
a  ring  to  his  silver  kurdoorah,  or  waist-chain,  day  and  night. 
Not  once  during  the  year  did  it  happen  that  Donga  Sette  and  his 
wife  were  both  at  the  same  instant  absent  from  home.  At  last  a 
ray  of  hope  darted  across  the  brain  of  Alnusur.  A  Jatra,  which 
happened  only  once  in  seven  years,  and  at  which  every  strict 
Hindoo  attended  to  obtain  absolution  and  purification  from  their 
sins,  was  now  about  to  take  place,  and  the  mode  which  the  idola- 
trous people  adopted  to  ensure  such  absolution  and  forgiveness 
is  of  so  singular  a  nature  that  it  demands  a  full  explanation.  It 
was  this  strange  ordeal  everyone  was  called  upon  to  submit  to 
which  suggested  to  Alnusur  the  possibility  of  his  being  able  to 
turn  it  to  advantage. 
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In  the  island  of  Bombay,  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  rises 
a  considerable  hill  stretching  into  the  ocean  and  forming  a  sort 
of  promontory.  At  the  extreme  point  of  this  hill,  on  the  descent 
towards  the  seashore,  there  is  a  rock,  upon  the  surface  of  which 
there  is  a  natural  crevice,  which  communicates  with  a  cavity, 
opening  below  and  terminating  towards  the  sea.  This  place  is 
used  by  the  Hindoos  as  a  purification  for  their  sins,  which  they 
pretend  is  effected  by  their  going  in  at  the  opening  above  and 
emerging  out  of  the  cavity  below.  At  the  celebration  of  this 
Jatra  crowds  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  castes  invariably  attend, 
and  several  await  below  the  aperture  to  catch  in  their  arms  the 
purified  Hindoo  and  break  his  fall  on  the  uneven  ground.  There 
was  a  rude  path  by  which  those  from  above  could  descend  to  the 
seashore;  and  a  constant  running  up  and  down  takes  place 
during  the  eventful  day. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  holy  Jatra,  Alnusur 
posted  himself  near  the  opening  of  the  rock  above,  and  watched 
the  process  of  purification,  amusing  himself  by  witnessing  the 
timidity  of  some  people  and  the  confident  boldness  of  others. 
Women  as  well  as  men  subjected  themselves  to  this  looked-for 
purification,  which  many  submitted  to  from  mere  impulse  of  curi- 
osity, and  many  for  the  sole  amusement  of  sliding  through  a  hole. 
About  the  middle  of  the  day  came  the  persons  Alnusur  was  most 
desirous  of  seeing,  viz.  the  Brahmin,  Donga  Sette,  and  his  wife. 
Alnusur,  having  ascertained  the  precise  moment  when  the 
Brahmin  would  undergo  the  ceremony,  hastened  by  the  rough 
path  to  join  the  rabble  below,  who  with  outstretched  arms  awaited 
the  coming  of  fresh  subjects  through  the  wonderful  crevice. 
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Alnusur  had  planned  the  seizure  of  the  Brahmin's  keys  whilst  he 
evinced  an  earnest  desire  to  save  his  victim  from  falling  on  the 
rocky  ground  below.  For  this  purpose  did  he  station  himself 
foremost  amidst  the  crowd  below,  anxiously  awaiting  the  coming 
of  the  worthy  Brahmin.  Donga  Sette,  the  last  time  he  performed 
this  ceremony,  had  slided  down  the  aperture' with  no  difficulty 
whatever  ;  but  he  unfortunately  forgot  how  very  fat  and  unwieldy 
he  had  since  that  time  become  ;  consequently,  to  the  no  small 
amusement  of  the  spectators,  he  stuck  fast  about  the  middle  of  the 
crevice  and  roared  aloud  for  help.  The  rabble  below,  hearing 
peals  of  laughter  from  above,  and  seeing  a  man  sticking  in  the 
hole,  one  and  all,  save  Alnusur,  rushed  up  the  path,  and  were 
soon  at  the  opening  above.  Alnusur  with  joy  perceived  his 
victim  sticking  almost  within  his  reach ;  he  peeped  up  the  crevice 
and  saw  the  Brahmin's  shining  silver  kurdoorah  and  the  wished- 
for  keys  hanging  thereunto,  but,  alas  !  both  out  of  his  reach. 
That  the  poor  man  might  not  easily  be  extricated  by  the  persons 
above,  he  gave  him  a  tight  pull  by  the  heels,  which  fixed  poor 
Donga  Sette  still  faster  in  his  narrow  prison.  The  Brahmin 
roared  with  pain,  and  complained  of  the  treatment  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  some  one  below ;  but  the  noise,  the  shouting  of  the 
rabble  above,  effectually  drowned  his  voice  Still  the  keys  tanta- 
lised Alnusur  by  swinging  from  the  kirdoorah,  just  beyond  his 
reach.  The  silver  waist-chain  being  fastened  by  a  screw  in  the 
front,  fingers  alone  could  loosen  it.  How  Alnusur  was  to  contrive 
so  as  to  effect  this  he  knew  not ;  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  for  he 
expected  every  moment  to  witness  the  bulky  Brahmin  drawn  up 
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by  the  people  above.  Donga  Sette  writhed  and  kicked  about  his 
legs  most  impatiently,  although  he  little  dreamed  of  the  robbery 
about  to  be  practised  on  him  by  an  enemy  below ;  had  such  an 
idea  entered  his  head,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  absolutely 
frantic.  Alnusur  cast  around  his  eye,  and  to  his  joy  perceived 
two  oars  belonging  to  a  fishing-boat ;  he  instantly  secured  them, 
and  taking  off  his  turban,  formed  a  sort  of  ladder  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  reach  the  Brahmin's  waist  The  moment  Donga  Sette 
felt  his  sacred  chain  touched  by  a  human  hand  he  yelled  and 
kicked  so  violently  that  Alnusur,  on  his  slender  ladder,  was  fear- 
fully alarmed  lest  he  should  fall.  Securing  one  of  the  Brahmin's 
legs  with  one  hand  with  all  the  force  he  was  master  of,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  unscrewing  the  silver  chain,  and  effectually  removed  it, 
with  the  keys  attached  ;  quickly  descending,  he  untied  his  turban, 
which  had  served  him  for  steps  to  his  ladder,  threw  away  the  oars, 
left  the  silver  chain  on  the  ground  below,  and  scampered  off  by  a 
narrow  path  towards  the  town  of  Bombay.  When  at  a  distance, 
secure  from  pursuit,  he  examined  the  keys.  There  was  one  large 
one,  which  doubtless  belonged  to  the  house;  a  second,  rather 
smaller,  which  probably  fitted  the  padlock  on  the  steel  chain ;  and 
a  third,  smaller  than  either,  of  curious  workmanship,  which  he 
doubted  not  belonged  to  the  iron  box.  The  latter  Alnusur  deter- 
mined not  to  surrender  to  the  Jew,  hoping,  by  withholding  it 
under  the  plea  that  it  was  not  on  the  Brahmin's  person,  he  would 
offer  an  additional  reward  for  its  recovery  at  a  future  period. 
Should  the  Jew,  however,  refuse  to  repay  him  at  the  present  time, 
and  insist  on  being  possessed  of  the  key,  he  intended  to  request  a 
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few  days'  time  to  procure  it,  and  finally  to  present  it  to  Ismael, 
magnifying  the  dangers  he  had  encountered  in  purloining  it  from 
the  Brahmin.  With  these  intentions  Alnusur  quickly  proceeded 
to  the  residence  of  the  Brahmin.  All  persons  being  at  the  Jatra,  no 
one  impeded  his  progress,  and  he  quietly  opened  the  house-door. 
Entering  the  centre  apartment,  with  joy  did  he  perceive  the  iron 
box  in  its  usual  place ;  he  fitted  the  key  to  the  padlock,  it  turned, 
and  the  box  was  quickly  concealed  beneath  his  coat.  Leaving 
the  house  expeditiously,  he  sallied  onwards  to  the  residence  of  old 
Ismael,  who  fortunately  was  within. 

The  Israelite  saw  by  the  sparkling  of  Alnusur's  eyes  he  was 
the  bearer  of  good  news,  and  anxiously  did  he  question  him ;  but 
when  the  youth  tapped  significantly  on  the  lid  of  the  very  box 
beneath  his  coat,  the  ecstasy  of  the  Jew  was  unbounded.  He 
embraced  his  trusty  agent,  and  demanded  the  box.  Alnusur 
reminded  him  of  the  reward.  Ismael  opened  a  strong  box,  took 
out  the  dollars,  presented  them,  and  received  the  iron  box,  which 
he  in  his  joy  pressed  to  his  heart.  As  he  turned  to  the  window 
to  examine  it,  Alnusur,  gathering  up  his  dollars,  quickly  left  the 
house  ;  he  had  scarcely  gone  twenty  paces  from  the  outer  door, 
however,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Jew  hallooing  after  him 
most  lustily.  Alnusur  turned  round,  nodded,  waved  his  hand, 
and  signed  to  the  anxious  Jew  his  intention  of  speedily  returning. 
Having  deposited  his  dollars  in  a  place  of  safety,  Alnusur  once 
more  repaired  to  Ismael's  mansion,  and  innocently  enquired  his 
commands. 

'  The  key,  boy,  the  key !  where  is  the  key  of  the  iron  box  ? 
Fool  that  I  was  to  give  you  the  money  without  demanding  the 
key.' 
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'  The  key ! '  exclaimed  Alnusur.  '  Oh,  you  never  told  me 
about  the  key;  my  agreement  was  to  deliver  to  you  the  box  only.' 

'  Idiot ! '  replied  the  Jew.  '  Of  what  use  is  the  box  without  the 
key  ?  Besides,  we  agreed  that,  unless  the  book  was  within  the  box, 
you  should  not  be  entitled  to  your  reward  ;  how  am  I  to  ascertain 
whether  such  be  the  case  or  not  ? ' 

'  Break  open  the  box,  to  be  sure,'  replied  Alnusur,  quite  un- 
concerned. 

'  You  know  not  what  you  say,  young  man ;  but  tell  me, 
attached  to  the  key  of  the  padlock  of  the  steel  chain,  did  not  you 
perceive  a  smaller  key  ? ' 

'  No,  indeed  ;  by  Mahomet  there  was  only  the  key  of  the 
house,  by  which  I  obtained  an  entrance.' 

'  How  did  you  contrive  to  get  these  keys  ? ' 

'  That  is  no  matter,  worthy  Master  Ismael.  I  have  had  trouble 
enough,  I  can  tell  you,  in  getting  the  keys  of  the  box,  and  your 
discontent,  because  the  key  of  the  iron  box  is  not  delivered  to 
you,  I  am  greatly  surprised  at.  By  Allah  !  I  think  it  is  lucky 
I  secured  my  reward,  or  you  would  have  withheld  it,  I  am 
thinking.' 

'  Doubtless,'  replied  the  Jew,  '  your  work  is  only  half  done. 
However,  I  promise  you  five  hundred  dollars  in  addition,  if  you 
will  procure  the  key  for  me.' 

'  I  fear  'tis  impossible,'  replied  Alnusur ;  '  such  an  opportunity 
as  I  have  had  this  day  will  never  occur  again.  However,  I  will 
try,  rely  on  it ;  but  as  it  is  the  book  you  want,  why  not  break  open 
the  box  ?  What  signifies  the  key  ? ' 

*  It  must  not  be  done,  boy.    Go,  leave  me,  and  to  your  task 
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once  more.  Remember,  the  shop  I  promised  is  still  in  my  pos- 
session.' 

'Ay,  ay,  Master  Ismael,'  said  Alnusur;  'and  were  you  an 
honest  man,  it  ought  now  to  be  mine,  according  to  your  promise.' 

To  this  the  Jew  replied  only  by  repeating,  '  The  key,  the  key, 
boy ;  go,  go  to  your  task  once  more.' 

Alnusur,  congratulating  himself  on  his  own  cunning,  left  the 
delighted  Jew,  and  returned  to  his  lodging. 

Ismael,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in  possession  of  one  of  the 
keys;  but  anxious  for  both,  suffered  Alnusur  to  depart,  under  the 
idea  he  had  no  means  of  opening  the  box  save  by  violence. 
When  he  first  agreed  with  the  young  man  he  was  so  fully  certain 
the  key  would  naturally  be  delivered  with  the  box,  in  the  event  of 
his  being  able  to  purloin  it,  that  the  necessity  of  making  a  separate 
stipulation  for  its  production  never  entered  his  head;  and  so 
overjoyed  was  he  at  seeing  Alnusur  enter  with  the  box,  that  he 
unhesitatingly  paid  the  promised  reward.  That  Alnusur  actually 
had  the  key  in  his  possession,  and  wilfully  withheld  it,  never 
entered  Ismael's  brain ;  for,  having  surrendered  the  box,  he  could 
not  possibly  suppose,  had  the  boy  got  the  key,  he  could  have  any 
motive  in  refusing  to  surrender  it.  When  Alnusur  had  refused  to 
obey  the  Jew's  call  to  return,  Ismael  contented  himself  with  just 
peeping  into  the  box ;  and  seeing  the  wonderful  book  safe  within 
it,  closed  it,  expecting  the  return  of  his  agent.  Thus,  after  great 
patience  and  the  aid  of  craft,  did  Ismael  at  length  become  the 
possessor  of  the  Book  of  Knowledge. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  COPPERSMITH'S  STORY  (continued). 

THE  unhappy  Donga  Sette  having  with  considerable  difficulty 
been  extricated  from  the  rocky  crevice,  instantly  placed  his  hand 
on  his  waist,  to  ascertain  if  all  was  safe.  The  kirdoorah,  alas  ! 
was  gone.  For  the  los,s  of  this,  however,  he  grieved  but  little ;  but 
the  keys,  the  sacred  keys,  being  missing  also,  caused  him  much 
agony  of  mind.  To  his  wife  did  he  pour  out  the  sorrow  of  his 
soul,  and  to  the  crowd  did  he  loudly  assert  the  cruel  robbery 
practised  on  him,  and  lamented  the  loss  of  his  silver  chain  in  so 
moving  a  manner  that  many  offered  their  assistance  to  recover 
it  if  possible.  Some,  indeed,  consoled  him  with  expressing  their 
hopes  that  by  a  strict  search  below  it  would  be  found,  as  it  most 
probably  had  fallen  off  the  Brahmin's  person.  Donga  Sette's  wife 
accompanied  a  party  of  searchers  to  the  seashore,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  she  found  the  chain,  but  alas !  the  keys  were  gone. 
The  Brahmin,  to  the  surprise  of  the  bystanders,  exhibited  no 
signs  of  delight  on  receiving  his  chain,  for  the  loss  of  which  he 
had  so  loudly  complained ;  they  little  knew  the  real  source  of  his 
grief.  The  fact  was,  he  had  rather  indulged  in  a  hope  that  the 
chain  had  attracted  the  eye  of  some  thief  who,  having  obtained 
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it,  would  perhaps  bestow  no  attention  on  the  keys  suspended 
thereon.  The  result  of  the  search  proving  the  direct  contrary  to  be 
the  case,  cast  a  gloom  of  despair  over  the  unhappy  man's  coun- 
tenance unaccountable  to  the  wondering  multitude. 

Both  the  Brahmin  and  his  wife,  long  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  Jatra  and  dispersion  of  the  multitude,  continued  groping 
about  below  the  fissure;  but  alas!  darkness  coming  on,  with 
woful  visages  they  abandoned  the  search  and  returned  home. 
Arrived  at  his  house,  the  Brahmin's  worst  fears  were  realised  the 
instant  he  perceived  his  outer  door  open  and  the  key  within  the 
lock.  To  the  idol  he  at  once  approached;  his  iron  box,  so 
carefully  guarded,  was  gone,  and  he  threw  himself  on  the  floor  in 
utter  despair. 

The  first  page  of  the  book  had  informed  him  of  the  existence 
of  two  keys,  on  perusing  which  he  instantly  returned  to  the 
Gharipoori  cavern  in  search  after  the  second  key,  but  owing  to 
the  Jew's  visit  to  the  same  spot,  was  unsuccessful.  Not  in 
possession,  therefore,  of  the  second  key,  Donga  Sette  conceived 
it  necessary  to  guard  the  box  with  more  than  ordinary  vigilance, 
and  would,  but  for  the  unfortunate  Jatra,  probably  have  retained 
possession  of  it  for  many  years  longer.  Who  could  be  the  person 
now  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  Book  of  Knowledge?  What 
enemy  had  robbed  him  of  his  invaluable  treasure  ?  And  how, 
without  money,  was  he  to  exist?  These  perplexities  kept  the 
worthy  Brahmin  wide  awake  the  whole  of  this  miserable  night, 
and  by  the  morning  he  was  suffering  from  fever,  which  all  the 
skill  of  his  wife  could  not  subdue. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  Brahmin,  knowing  of  the 
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repository  of  wealth,  could,  independent  of  the  directory  (the 
Book  of  Knowledge),  at  any  time  visit  the  delightful  spot.  Easy, 
indeed,  would  have  been  his  descent  to  the  hoarded  treasure,  but 
to  retrace  his  steps,  to  be  certain  of  a  safe  retreat,  was,  without  the 
guide,  without  the  golden  book,  next  to  impossible.  The  means 
of  exit  from  the  cavern  were  of  themselves  a  difficult  study ;  for  each 
particular  day  was  a  different  mode  of  egress  planned  and  ap- 
pointed ;  and  so  intricate  on  this  head  were  the  rules  and  instruc- 
tions, and  so  dependent  on  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  the  stars  were 
the  sanctioned  days  of  visitation  to  the  cavern,  that  without  the 
Book  of  Knowledge  to  visit  the  spot  was,  he  knew,  risking  his  life. 
TheBrahmin  regretted  he  had  not  employed  himself  in  transcribing 
the  wondrous  pages — this  might  have  now  proved  of  the  greatest 
utility ;  yet,  without  the  original,  he  consoled  himself  by  firmly 
believing  his  success  would  have  been  uncertain  and  of  short 
duration. 

The  crafty  Ismael,  on  perusing  the  book,  staggered  as  he 
perceived  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  acquirement  of  his 
wished-for  gold.  He  had  imagined  the  book  would  direct  him 
•to  a  hoard  which  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  visit  every  day,  and 
extract  as  much  of  the  precious  ore  as  suited  his  convenience. 
That  any  caution  or  study  was  necessary  to  ensure  his  exit  from 
the  cavern  he  never  dreamed  of.  Greatly,  therefore,  was  he 
vexed  and  perplexed  on  perusing  the  intricate  instructions,  the 
solemn  warnings,  and  the  exhortations  to  practise  all  good  works, 
and  denouncements  of  ruin  and  evendeath  should  he  neglect  to 
follow  the  many  excellent  moral  rules  laid  down  in  separate 
chapters  in  the  Book  of  Knowledge. 
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In  the  first  page,  in  "large  letters,  was  written :  '  He  who 
possesses  this  book  let  him  preserve  it  in  the  iron  box,  and  be  in 
possession  of  both  its  keys.'  Next  followed  the  days  sanctioned 
and  appointed  for  visiting  the  treasure-chamber;  the  mode  of 
entrance,  and  the  difficulties,  without  strict  attention  to  the  book, 
of  retreating.  For  each  day  a  specified  amount  to  be  drawn  was 
laid  down,  with  heavy  denunciations  against  a  neglect  of  this  rule. 
Next  came  chapters  on  every  moral  virtue,  an  obedience  to  which 
alone  would  crown  the  possessor  of  the  book  with  permanent 
success.  The  very  first  chapter  was  on  Charity,  a  virtue  the  Jew 
was  an  entire  stranger  to.  At  the  commencement  of  this  chapter, 
in  large  letters,  was  written,  '  To  turn  a  beggar  from  thy  door  is 
death.' 

The  second  chapter  was  on  Humanity,  headed  by  these 
words  :  '  Pity  the  distressed,  heal  the  wounded,  comfort  the  widow, 
or  thy  gold  shall  be  like  burning  coals  unto  thy  fingers.' 

The  third  chapter  was  on  Patience,  the  fourth  on  Chastity, 
the  fifth  on  Temperance,  the  sixth  on  Honesty,  the  seventh  on 
Worship,  and  the  Eighth  en  Frugality,  all  headed  by  a  short  sentence 
explanatory  of  their  contents.  Ismael  shuddered  on  perusing 
these  pages ;  he  determined,  however,  to  live  according  to  these 
golden  rules,  which  he  thought  he  would  study  at  his  leisure,  and 
or  the  present  turn  his  attention  to  the  means  of  entrance  and 
exit  from  the  cavern,  and  the  day  when  he  could  dare  to  make 
his  first  visit. 

Finding  he  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  waiting  three 
days,  he  deposited  the  book  in  its  iron  case,  and  enclosed  it  in 
his  strong-box.  Scarcely  had  he  done  this  ere  Alnusur  visited 
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him  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  pretended  report  of  his  pro- 
gress in  securing  the  second  key.  The  Jew,  who  had  foolishly 
conceived  he  could  do  very  well  with  only  one  key,  evinced  no 
great  anxiety  concerning  the  second,  and  repeated  not  his  offer  of 
reward  to  Alnusur,  could  he  procure  it.  Alnusur,  therefore,  con- 
cluded he  had  succeeded  in  opening  the  box  by  some  other  means, 
and  that  consequently  he  had  no  hope,  of  reaping  a  second  reward. 
Not  willing  to  exhibit  any  signs  of  disappointment,  he  asked  in  a 
careless  manner  what  language  the  book  was  written  in.  The 
Jew  was  on  the  point  of  informing  him,  when  he  checked  him- 
self, saying,  '  How  should  I  know  until  I  have  opened  the  iron 
box?' 

'  True,'  said  Alnusur;  'but  as  you  informed  me  the  book  con- 
tained a  history  of  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies,  I  thought  perhaps 
.you  might  know  in  what  language  it  was  written.' 

'  What  does  it  signify  to  you  ?'  enquired  the  Jew.  '  It  is  written, 
most  probably,  in  some  language  which  you  do  not  understand, 
and  never  will ;  so  farewell,  young  man.' 

'Stay,'  said  Alnusur;  'where  is  my  shop  you  promised 
me?' 

'Where  is  the  key?'  replied  the  Jew. 

'  Oh,  very  well,  Master  Ismael ;  you  may  repent  this  devia- 
tion from  your  promise  !  Farewell,  most  upright  Ismael.'  The 
Jew  waved  his  hand  contemptuously,  and  Alnusur  left  the 
house. 

Alnusur  began  to  suspect  that  this  wondrous  book  contained 
something  more  than  a  history  of  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  began  to  lay  schemes  for  gaining  possession  of  it  Congratu- 
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lating  himself  on  having  one  of  its  keys,  he  determined  to  watch 
the  Jew  narrowly,  The  first  place  Ismael  repaired  to  was  the 
residence  of  an  old  Brahmin,  under  whom  he  had  studied  the 
Sanscrit  language,  and  whose  farther  instructions  were  now  re- 
quisite ere  he  could  comprehend  several  of  the  rules  of  the  Book 
of  Knowledge.  Astronomy,  also,  he  found  must  be  attended  to 
in  a  slight  degree,  and  from  his  worthy  preceptor  he  looked  for 
every  information  on  the  subject.  Alnusur  watched  the  Jew  to 
the  learned  Brahmin's  house,  and  marked  the  time  he  remained 
there.  When  these  visits  became  frequent,  Alnusur,  determined  to 
learn  the  reason  and  purport  of  them,  silently  crept  under  the 
window  of  the  house,  and  there  distinctly  heard  both  Brahmin 
and  Jew  singing  and  bellowing  out  whole  verses  of  Sanscrit,  and 
in  conclusion  heard  the  hour  at  night  appointed  for  a  lecture  on 
astronomy.  Alnusur,  now  convinced  that  the  Book  of  Knowledge 
was  written  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  that  the  study  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  also  was  indispensably  necessary,  set  to  work, 
under  the  tuition  of  a  Brahmin,  to  perfect  himself  in  both  Sanscrit 
and  astronomy. 

The  Jew,  having  devoted  a  whole  year  to  his  studies,  and 
having  now  only  the  stars  to  attend  to,  and  a  few  ancient  words 
in  the  Sanscrit  to  comprehend,  had,  of  course,  the  start  of  Alnusur, 
who  was  under  the  necessity  of  commencing  a  course  of  studies 
in  a  language  and  a  science  both  of  which  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  of.  Nevertheless,  the  indefatigable  young  man,  by  the 
most  persevering  attention,  made  such  great  progress  as  to  be  able 
to  read  with  tolerable  accuracy  in  less  than  six  months.  So 
devoted  was  he  to  his  studies,  that  he  could  spare  not  a  moment 
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in  watching  the  footsteps  of  the  Jew,  who,  studying  the  rules  of 
the  book,  visited  the  Gharipoori  cavern  on  the  appointed  days, 
and  possessed  himself  of  much  wealth. 

Donga  Sette,  in  the  meanwhile,  busied  himself  in  endeavour- 
ing to  discover  who  had  deprived  him  of  his  iron  box,  the  loss  of 
which  had  so  sorely  grieved  him.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  he  did  not  watch  at  the  cavern  to  ascertain  in  whose  posses- 
sion the  book  at  present  was.  Donga  Sette,  in  fact,  did  proceed 
several  times  to  Gharipoori,  and  with  true  Brahminical  patience 
ensconced  himself  for  hours  behind  some  one  of  the  gigantic  figures, 
which  formed  excellent  screens  for  the  purpose  ;  but  all  this  while 
Ismael  was  prosecuting  his  Sanscrit  and  astronomical  studies, 
determined  to  be  perfect  ere  he  ventured  near  the  treasure-cham- 
ber ;  hence  Donga  Sette  became  wearied  by  long  and  fruitless 
watchings,  and  in  gloomy  silence  confined  himself  to  his 
house. 

As  the  loss  of  the  Book  of  Knowledge  was  day  and  night 
uppermost  in  the  Brahmin's  thoughts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  be  one  night  visited  by  a  dream.  He  dreamed  that 
Bhavanee,  the  consort  of  the  God  Mahadeo,  appeared  at  the 
foot  of  his  pallet,  pronouncing  his  name  three  times  distinctly. 
The  goddess  directed  him  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  great 
temple  of  Jaggernaut,  in  Orissa,  and  instructed  him  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  offerings  he  should  make  to  the  idol  for  the  terrm 
of  one  month,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  would  learn  not  only 
who  possessed  the  Book  of  Knowledge,  but  by  what  means  he 
might  regain  it. 

This  dream  appearing  to  him  three  successive  nights,  Donga 
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Sette  informed  his  wife  of  his  determination  to  follow  the  in- 
structions of  the  goddess  Bhavanee,  and  intimated  his  intention 
to  commence  his  long  journey  without  loss  of  time.  The  poor 
woman  in  vain  essayed  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose  by  urging 
the  immense  distance,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  apprehended  on 
the  road.  Her  spouse,  bent  on  obeying  the  goddess,  who  had 
thrice  condescended  to  appear  before  him,  actually  set  out  on  his 
pilgrimage. 

Ismael,  who  had  all  along  dreaded  being  watched  by  the 
Brahmin  on  his  visit  to  the  cavern,  learned  with  delight  that 
Donga  Sette  had  set  out  on  a  long  journey,  which  would  ensure 
his  absence  for  some  time,  and  leave  him  in  uninterrupted  pos- 
sesssion  of  the  mighty  hoard  at  Gharipoori.  It  was  the  practice 
of  the  Jew  never  to  hire  the  same  boat  twice,  and  he  engaged  but 
one  boatman,  who,  with  himself,  was  sufficient  to  row  him  safely 
to  the  island. 

Thoroughly  comprehending  the  Book  of  Knowledge,  and  the 
means  of  effecting  both  an  entrance  to  and  an  exit  from  the 
cavern,  Ismael  boldly  visited  the  repository  of  wealth,  little  dream- 
ing his  footsteps  were  narrowly  watched  by  Alnusur,  who,  being 
now  quite  a  Sanscrit  scholar,  commenced  putting  his  plans  into 
execution. 

Many  were  the  hours  and  days  that  Alnusur  passed,  with  his 
eyes  bent 'upon  the  Jew's  door,  and  often  did  he  tramp  after  the 
old  Israelite,  from  one  corner  of  the  island  of  Bombay  to  the 
other.  At  last  he  watched  him  to  the  seashore,  near  the  village 
of  Mazagaum,  where  the  Jew  beckoned  to  a  boatman,  with  whom 
he  conversed.  A  boat  soon  approached  the  water's  edge,  and  the 
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boatman,  showing  signs  of  readiness,  received  on  board  the 
cautious  Jew. 

Ismael  being  seated  in  the  boat,  handled  the  oar  with  a 
dexterity  which  convinced  Alnusur  this  was  not  his  first  attempt 
The  day  was  clear,  and  afforded  a  distinct  view  of  all  the  islands 
in  the  harbour.  Alnusur's  anxious  eye  followed  the  Jew's  boat  to 
Deva  Devi  island,  and  he  imagined  it  was  there  he  intended  to 
land ;  but  straining  his  eyes,  he  perceived  the  little  skiff  skim  round 
a  point  of  land  and  make  for  Gharipoori,  where  it  appeared  to 
come  to  anchor. 

Alnusur  had  often  heard  of  the  famed  cavern  of  Elephanta,  as 
the  Portuguese  called  it,  and  the  truth  now  dawned  upon  him, 
that  therein  was  some  repository  of  wealth,  to  which  the  Jew  had 
been  directed  by  the  Book  of  Knowledge.  Alnusur  deemed  it 
impolitic  to  await  the  return  of  the  Jew,  and  therefore  proceeded 
to  his  lodging.  After  turning  in  his  mind  various  plans  for  watch- 
ing the  Jew's  motions  in  the  cavern,  he  determined,  as  it  was  quite 
uncertain  when  he  would  pay  his  next  visit,  to  proceed  on  the 
following  morning  early  to  the  island  of  Gharipoori  and  recon- 
noitre the  cavern,  and  take  up  his  residence  at  the  small  village  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  keeping  a  vigilant  look-out  for  the 
Israelite's  arrival,  when  he  would  ascend  the  hill,  and  conceal 
himself  in  some  friendly  niche  in  the  cavern,  from  whence  he 
would  be  able  to  observe  every  action,  every  motion  of  the  wary 
Jew. 

This  plan  was,  as  soon  as  morning  dawned,  put  in  execution  ; 
and  Alnusur,  ere  the  sun  became  powerful,  reached  the  island  and 
discharged  the  boatman.  Quickly  did  he  ascend  the  mountain ; 
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the  stupendous  cavern  burst  upon  his  astonished  sight,  and  he 
stood  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration.  Feeling  within  his  bosom 
an  indescribable  glow  of  delight,  on  reflecting  on  his  proximity  to 
what  his  fancy  pictured  to  him  inexhaustible  treasure,  Alnusur 
darted  into  the  cave,  as  if  expecting  that  his  very  presence  would 
act  as  a  charm  to  throw  wide  the  gates  of  wealth,  when  lo  !  a 
huge  serpent  of  tremendous  thickness  issued  from  its  dark  recess, 
hissed,  reared  its  frightful  head,  and  darted  across  his  path  into  a 
gloomy  cell  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cavern.  The  alarmed 
Alnusur,  on  whose  brow  trickled  a  death-like  perspiration,  hastily 
retreated,  praising  Allah  for  his  protection  in  this  time  of  danger. 
At  this  period,  when  superstition  held  sovereign  sway  over  the 
minds  of  all  classes,  of  whatever  caste  or  persuasion,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  awe-inspiring  serpent  was  considered  by  Alnusur  as 
ominous  of  some  pending  danger,  and  he  for  a  moment  gave  up 
all  intention  of  prosecuting  his  search. 

Upon  returning  to  the  village,  however,  all  his  former  ambition, 
all  his  eager  thirst  for  wealth,  returned  with  their  full  force,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  banish  from  his  mind  all  idea  of  danger.  '  The 
Jew,'  said  he  to  himself,  '  is  not  harmed  by  the  serpent,  why  should 
I  then  fear?  To-morrow  will  I  once  more  explore  the  cavern.' 
Not  without  an  inward  dread  of  witnessing  something  even  more 
horrible  than  had  met  his  eye  on  the  preceding  day  did  Alnusur 
slowly  ascend  the  hill,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  stout  pole,  by  which 
he  might  defend  himself  from  snakes  and  other  reptiles. 

Nothing,  however,  interrupted  his  entrance  this  day  ;  yet  when 
in  the  centre  of  the  cavern,  the  only  living  being  on  the  spot,  a 
dead  •  silence  reigning  all  around,  and  surrounded  on  every  side 
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by  numerous  colossal  statues,  whose  hideous  countenances,  carved 
by  expert  sculptors,  seemed  frowning  in  anger  upon  him,  Alnusur's 
fears  once  more  overpowered  him,  and  he  stood  trembling,  not 
daring  to  lift  his  eyes  from  the  ground.  When  at  length  he 
became  convinced  no  danger  was  at  hand  he  raised  his  pole,  and 
advanced  to  the  three-formed  god,  opposite  to  the  entrance ;  he 
searched  above  and  below,  but  nothing  like  an  aperture  or  door 
did  he  discover. 

To  await  the  arrival  of  the  Jew  was  his  only  chance,  and  lest 
he  should  be  now  on  his  way,  he  determined  to  return  to  the 
village  and  patiently  await  his  coming.  He  retraced  his  steps, 
passing  the  awful  row  of  gigantic  statues,  which  he  now  minutely 
inspected.  Some  were  crowned  with  helmets,  others  with  crowns 
rich  in  every  device,  and  many  with  snakes  twisted  through  their 
arms,  which  were  attached  to  their  unwieldy  bodies.  The  visages 
of  the  figures,  distorted  into  horrible  and  fearful  forms,  inspired 
the  youth  with  inexpressible  terror,  and  he  hastily  effected  his 
retreat 

For  many  days  did  Alnusur  look  out  in  vain  for  the  coming 
of  old  Ismael ;  no  boat  had  approached  the  island  since  he  had 
resided  there. 

At  length  the  anxious  Alnusur  one  morning  espied  a  fishing- 
boat,  containing  two  individuals,  one  of  whom  evidently  was  the 
wished-for  Jew. 

Alnusur,  convinced  it  was  indeed  Ismael,  scampered  up  the 
hill,  bearing  his  formidable  pole,  and  entering  the  cavern,  searched 
out  a  hiding-place,  from  whence,  unobserved,  he  could  watch  the 
Israelite's  morions.  For  this  purpose  he  concealed  himself  behind 
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the  stupendous  bust,  the  three-formed  god,  opposite  the  entrance 
of  the  cavern  ;  from  hence  he  could  command  a  view  of  the  whole 
place,  and  doubted  not  success  would  attend  him.  He  had  not 
waited  long  in  his  friendly  niche,  when  a  slow  and  cautious  foot- 
step approached.  It  was  the  wary  tread  of  Ismael,  the  Jew,  pro- 
ceeding towards  one  of  the  colossal  statues,  which  stood  entirely 
separate  from  the  rocky  side  of  the  cave,  upon  a  circular  stone 
platform,  nearly  six  feet  in  circumference.  The  Jew  stood  with 
his  side  towards  Alnusur,  who  was  enabled  to  see  his  every  action. 
Taking  from  his  cloak  a  small  round  piece  of  wood,  about  a  foot 
in  length,  Ismael  pressed  it  n  the  toe-nail  of  the  right  foot  of  the 
statue,  which  yielding  to  the  touch,  Alnusur  perceived  th  statue 
and  its  platform  gradually  recede,  exposing  a  cavity,  through  which 
the  Jew  prepared  to  descend.  As  soon  as  he  had  disappeared 
the  image  by  a  sudden  jerk  darted  into  its  original  place,  leaving 
no  trace  of  its  having  been  disturbed. 

Alnusur  waited  patiently  in  his  hiding-place  until  he  perceived 
the  statue  once  more  in  motion,  and  the  Jew  appeared  bearing  in 
his  hand  a  bag  evidently  well  filled.  By  a  pressure  on  the  toe  of 
the  left  foot  the  statue  again  closed  over  the  aperture,  leaving  all 
as  before.  The  Jew  examined  his  bag,  saying  aloud,  'This  is 
well ;  to-morrow  its  fellow  shall  be  in  my  possession ;  till  then, 
most  friendly  statue,  farewell  ! ' 

Alnusur,  after  waiting  a  prudent  time,  to  be  certain  the  Jew 
would  not  return,  emerged  from  behind  the  three-formed  deity, 
seized  his  pole,  which  he  had  concealed  in  a  convenient  place, 
and  proceeding  towards  the  image,  pressed  the  toe  as  he  had  seen 
the  Jew  do  before  him,  and  to  his  joy  the  platform  receded,  and 
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presented  to  the  young  man's  view  a  flight  of  narrow  rough  stone 
steps,  by  means  of  which  he  quickly  descended.  To  his  surprise 
the  platform  of  itself  closed-to  with  so  sudden  and  strong  a  jerk 
as  to  shake  the  stairs  on  which  he  was  standing. 

Descending  the  narrow  stairs,  Alnusur,  by  a  light  which  came 
from  he  knew  not  where,  placed  his  foot  on  some  uneven  broken 
ground,  scattered  over  with  triangular  pieces  of  stone,  which 
lacerated  his  feet  dreadfully,  and  he  anxiously  sought  for  a  more 
comfortable  footing.  Becoming  by  degrees  familiar  to  the  cavern's 
light,  Alnusur  perceived  this  broken  stony  ground  extended  foi 
many  yards,  and  beyond  it,  a  well-paved  place,  over  which  were 
scattered  piles  of  silver  in  bars.  Ancient  coins,  gold  rings,  and 
ornaments  were  numerous;  but  the  piles  of  copper  coin,  with 
which  the  place  abounded,  astonished  the  delighted  Alnusur. 
There  were  also  bags  containing  precious  stones,  and  gold  coins 
dazzling  to  behold.  Discovering  a  pile  of  small  gold  rupees. 
Alnusur  counted  over  ten  thousand ;  these  he  secured  about  his 
person  in  a  long  narrow  bag,  which  he  had  taken  care  to  provide 
himself  with,  and  then  prepared  to  quit  the  place.  He  ascended 
the  narrow  stairs,  with  difficulty  maintaining  his  footing,  they  being 
rugged,  uneven,  and  unprotected  by  any  railing  to  prevent  his 
falling  upon  the  rocky  ground  below.  Arrived  at  the  top  stair, 
he  waited  patiently  for  the  accommodating  statue  to  suffer  him  tc 
retire  ;  but  alas  !  closed  was  the  aperture,  and  all  his  attempts  tc 
escape  ineffectual.  He  examined  the  lower  part  of  the  platform 
which  he  found  was  studded  with  brass  knobs  of  various  sizes,  sur 
rounding  a  plate  of  ivory,  on  which  was  engraven  in  Sanscrit 
the  following  verse  : — 
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If  of  advice  you  stand  in  need, 
With  care  the  Book  of  Knowledge  read  ; 
To  learn  from  hence  how  you  should  flee, 
Read  the  book,  and  you  will  see. 

'  This,  then,  is  the  Book  of  Knowledge,  by  which  the  Jew 
succeeds!'  cried  Alnusur ;  'whilst  I,  wretch  that  I  am,  having 
imprudently  visited  the  place  without  so  useful  a  guide,  am 
doomed  to  imprisonment.'  Fortunately  he  had  heard  the  Jew 
express  his  intention  of  returning  on  the  following  day ;  his  con- 
finement, therefore,  would  not  be  of  very  long  duration  ;  yet  to 
appear  before  the  wary  Israelite  in  such  a  place,  and  at  once  dis- 
close to  him  his  knowledge  of  the  secret,  was  a  reflection  most 
galling  to  Alnusur,  who  had  flattered  himself  he  had  been  acting  a 
part  with  a  caution  and  cunning  not  to  be  exceeded  even  by  the 
Jew  himself. 

Alnusur  conceived  it  would  be  advisable  to  remain  silent  until 
Isma'el  should  cause  the  statue  to  recede,  when  he  would  make 
sure  of  effecting  his  escape  so  quickly  as  to  leave  the  Jew  in 
ignorance  as  to  the  individual  who  had  discovered  the  secret. 
Tedious  seemed  the  time,  dreary  was  the  apparently  endless  night, 
and  wearied  was  the  watchful  Alnusur,  ere  the  time  came  when  he 
might  expect  the  Jew.  All  was  silent  as  the  grave,  not  a  sound 
saluted  the  ear  of  the  alarmed  Alnusur.  Should  the  Jew  not 
arrive,  should  he  not  return  for  weeks,  a  horrible  death  awaited 
him,  for  without  the  aid  of  Ismael  egress  from  the  cavern  he  felt 
to  be  impossible. 

At  length  Alnusur,  whose  eye  had  been  unceasingly  directed 
to  the  brazen  plate  above  him,  which  formed  the  entrance-door  to 
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the  cavern,  saw  it  slowly  recede  from  its  position,  and  two  thin 
spare  legs,  which  he  at  once  recognised  as  the  supporters  to  the 
body  of  old  Ismael,  cautiously  seeking  out  the  first  stair.  Now, 
then,  was  the  time  to  prevent  the  fatal  portal  closing  on  him  and 
leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  Jew.  Grasping  his  pole,  therefore, 
Alnusur  rushed  up  the  stairs  ere  the  Jew  had  reached  the  third 
step,  and  in  his  haste  to  insert  the  pole  between  the  sliding  plat- 
form and  the  spring,  which  was  ready  to  catch  it  with  unerring 
certainty,  overthrew  the  alarmed  Jew,  whose  feet  failing  him,  he 
was  precipitated  into  the  cavern  below,  whilst,  to  Alnusur's  amaze- 
ment, the  pole  (which  he  had  imagined  he  so  dexterously  inserted 
to  prevent  the  closing  of  the  portal),  from  the  weight  of  the 
colossal  statue  above  the  platform,  and  the  immense  force  of  the 
spring  which  controlled  it,  snapped  in  halves,  and  he  was  again  a 
prisoner,  though  not  a  solitary  one. 

Alnusur's  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  fallen  Jew,  «yho 
was  groaning  most  piteously  and  calling  for  assistance. 

'  Who  art  thou,'  enquired  the  sufferer,  '  that  has  found  thy 
way  hither,  and  slain  an  inoffensive  man,  to  whom  alone  this  place 
belongs  ? ' 

'  Slain ! '  exclaimed  Alnusur.  '  Allah  forbid  !  Rise,  Master 
Ismael,  I  pray  thee.' 

'  Ah ! '  cried  the  surprised  Jew,  '  that  voice  I  do  remember. 
Tell  me,  is  it  Alnusur  speaks  ? ' 

'  The  same,  good  Ismael.' 

'  Ah,  wouldst  thou  had  suffered  me  to  stick  fast  in  the  rice- 
field,  than  to  have  dragged  me  out  to  murder  me  in  this  place.' 

'  Murdered,  Ismael !     What  mean  you  ? ' 
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'  I  mean,  young  man,  that  thou  hast  killed  me.  I  have  fallen 
on  a  sharp  stone;  its  point  has  entered  my  skull.  See  !  examine.' 

Alnusur  did  so,  and  to  his  horror  perceived  the  unfortunate 
man's  head  covered  over  with  blood,  which  he  found  impossible 
to  staunch.  Alnusur's  dejection  at  perceiving  the  miserable  state 
of  Ismael,  the  work  of  his  hand,  kept  him  for  some  moments 
silent,  until  he  began  to  reflect  should  the  Jew  die  before  he 
learned  the  means  of  escape  from  the  cavern,  his  own  demise  must 
be  the  consequence.  Perceiving  the  Jew's  breath  growing  shorter 
and  shorter,  therefore,  he  besought  him  to  forgive  him  for  being 
the  innocent  cause  of  his  death,  and  explained  to  him  how  his 
anxiety  to  prevent  the  closing  of  the  portal  by  inserting  his  pole 
had  occasioned  his  coming  in  contact  with  him,  towards  whom  he 
entertained  no  evil  intentions. 

Ismael  stretched  forth  his  hand  in  token  of  forgiveness,  saying : 
'  Y(jung  man,  it  was  my  own  wilful  neglect,  my  own  disobedience 
to  the  rules  in  the  "  Book  of  Knowledge,"  which  has  brought  me 
to  such  an  end  ;  you  are  but  the  tool  in  the  hand  of  fate,  which 
has  too  successfully  employed  you.  Fly  this  place,  and,  without 
the  "  Book  of  Knowledge  "  in  your  possession,  enter  it  no  more. 
The  entrance  is  easy,  but  the  exit  difficult.' 

'  Explain,  good  Ismael,'  said  Alnusur,  '  by  what  means  I  may 
escape.  Instruct  me  for  your  own  sake,  for  the  air  may  revive 
you ;  you  will  recover.' 

'  As  you  please,'  said  the  resigned  Ismael.  '  Raise  me,  then, 
and  when  arrived  at  the  top  stair  press  hard  the  seventh  knob  on 
the  brass  plate  ;  press  it  thirteen  times,  and  it  will  then  become 
loose,  and  fall  into  your  hand ;  take  this  my  small  round  staff", 
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insert  it  in  the  place  occupied  by  the  brass  knob  ;  it  will  fit  exactly ; 
press  hard  upwards ;  give  the  first,  the  fourth,  and  the  tenth  knobs 
one  turn  to  the  right,  and  the  large  ebony  knob  on  your  left  hand 

two  turns  to  the  left;  press  hard  with  the  round  staff,  and  the ' 

He  could  say  no  more ;  life  was  fast  ebbing,  and  he  sank  exhausted 
with  the  fatigue  of  speaking.  Alnusur  raised  the  almost  lifeless 
body,  and  ascended  the  stairs.  So  long  was  the  operation  of 
unscrewing  the  knobs,  and  so  agitated  had  he  become,  fearing  the 
Jew  should  die,  or  himself  err  in  his  attempt  to  move  the  portal, 
that  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  he  could  support  the  help- 
less Ismael  on  the  rough  and  narrow  stairs,  and  expected  to  see 
him  once  more  roll  down  into  the  cavern. 

To  the  joy  of  Alnusur  the  ponderous  statue  gradually  yielded 
to  his  pressure ;  he  replaced  the  brass  knob,  and,  bearing  in  his 
arms  the  poor  Jew,  in  safety  quitted  the  treasury.  To  close  the 
aperture  he  resorted  to  the  means  he  had  witnessed  Ismael 
practise  on  the  preceding  day,  viz.  by  pressing  the  toe  of  the  left 
foot  of  the  statue ;  and,  to  his  pleasure,  all  succeeded.  How  to 
recover  the  Jew  was  now  his  sole  thought,  and  lifting  him  in  his 
arms,  once  more  he  carried  him  into  the  open  air.  A  refreshing 
sea-breeze  was  blowing  at  the  time,  from  which  he  entertained 
hopes  his  patient  would  recover.  The  blood,  however,  con- 
tinued to  flow  copiously,  and  the  Jew  was  totally  bereft  of 
speech. 

Alnusur  fanned  him,  and  opened  his  vest,  that  the  breeze 
might  refresh  him ;  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  Jew  struggled  con- 
vulsively, rolled  frightfully  his  once  shrewd  and  glistening  eyes,  now 
dimmed  by  the  chill  hand  of  death  ;  essayed  to  speak,  groaned, 
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and  died.  Alnusur  gazed  with  horror  on  the  corpse  before  him ; 
he  called  himself  his  murderer,  and  cursed  his  unlucky  stars  which 
had  conducted  him  to  the  treasure-chamber.  The  appearance  of 
the  serpent  now  rushed  on  his  recollection. 

'  Oh  fool  that  I  was  ! '  said  he,  '  not  to  have  taken  warning  by 
that  hideous  sight.  Oh  !  would  that  I  had  fled  from  the  island  for 
ever;  then  should  I  have  escaped  the  bitter  reflections  I  now 
endure.' 

The  twinges  of  conscience  alone  agitated  not  Alnusur ;  he 
feared  lest  he  should  be  accused  as  the  Jew's  murderer;  flight 
therefore  suggested  to  him  the  only  means  of  avoiding  such  an 
imputation ;  yet  flight  at  every  hour  from  Gharipoori  was  not  to 
be  reckoned  upon.  The  boat  in  which  Ismael  had  arrived  was 
the  only  one  to  be  procured.  To  show  himself  to  the  boatman 
and  solicit  a  passage  to  Bombay  would  be  madness.  In  the  first 
place,  the  man  would  refuse,  being  hired  by  the  Jew,  for  whom  he 
was  waiting ;  and  secondly,  it  would  only  tend  to  raise  a  witness 
against  himself,  in  the  event  of  his  being  accused  as  the  Jew's 
murderer. 

To  stand  where  he  was,  hanging  over  the  corpse,  undecided 
how  to  proceed,  was  highly  impolitic,  and  Alnusur  turned  aside. 
As  he  did  so  he  thought  he  perceived  something  glittering  sus- 
pended to  the  deceased's  neck.  He  returned,  and  upon  examina- 
tion discovered  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  key  of  the  iron  box, 
which  he  had  so  scrupulously  withheld  from  the  anxious  Jew. 
Reflecting  that  now  the  box  might  easily  become  his  own,  Alnusur 
took  the  key  from  the  neck  of  the  Jew,  deeming  it  wise  to  prevent 
anyone  from  reaping  any  advantage  by  possessing  it,  as  well  as 
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conceiving  it  prudent  to  have  two  keys,  in  case  of  losing  or  mis- 
laying one. 

On  the  Jew's  person  there  was  little  else  of  value  ;  and  had 
there  been,  Alnusur  would  scrupulously  have  refrained  from  touch- 
ing it.  Possessed  of  the  key,  how  to  effect  his  escape  and  avoid 
all  suspicion  of  having  been  accessory  to  the  Jew's  death  now 
occupied  Alnusur's  agitated  mind.  He  descended  the  hill ;  not  a 
creature  impeded  his  progress.  He  espied  from  a  distance  the 
boatman  dozing  at  the  stern  of  his  boat,  ignorant  of  all  that  had 
been  going  on  at  the  cavern,  and  patiently  sleeping  away  the  time 
until  his  fare  should  return.  Alnusur,  guessing  the  man  was  not 
so  drowsy  or  so  far  distant  but  that  he  could  hear  his  voice, 
bellowed  aloud  to  him,  calling  on  him  '  for  the  love  of  Allah  to 
come  up  to  the  cavern,  for  that  murder  was  about  to  be  com- 
mitted. Help,  help,  good  boatman  !  haste,  I  pray  thee,  or  death 
will  be  the  consequence.' 

The  boatman,  thus  hailed,  raised  his  head,  stared  wildly  around 
him,  and  rushed  from  the  boat,  running  wildly  towards  Alnusur, 
who,  speedily  descending  by  another  path  to  the  water's  edge, 
leaped  into  the  boat,  handled  the  oars,  and  pushed  off,  leaving 
the  boatman  to  manage  with  the  dead  Jew  as  well  as  he  could. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE  COPPERSMITH'S  STORY  (continued). 

ALNUSUR  could  not  determine  whither  to  steer  his  boat.  Should 
he  proceed  to  Bombay,  he  would  be  called  on  by  the  boatmen  of 
the  place  to  account  for  his  being  in  possession  of  their  fellow- 
fisherman's  boat,  and  this  would  be  a  clue  to  his  apprehension. 
After  much  deliberation,  therefore,  he  turned  his  boat  towards 
the  shores  of  the  Maharatta  country ;  and  avoiding  Panwell,  where 
many  boats  were  visible,  he  steered  towards  Salsette,  until  the 
river  became  narrow.  He  then  leaped  into  the  water,  and  swam 
ashore,  leaving  his  boat  to  float  where  the  tide  chose  to  convey  it. 

By  a  circuitous  path  he  reached  Panwell  on  foot,  appearing  as 
a  traveller  from  the  Deccan  country.  It  so  happened  that  no 
boats  were  at  this  moment  ready  to  go  to  Bombay,  the  communi- 
cation at  this  period  between  that  island  and  the  Maharatta 
country  being  very  uncertain.  After  waiting  two  whole  days, 
however,  a  boat  laden  with  firewood  sailed  for  Bombay,  in  which 
Alnusur  obtained  a  passage. 

As  they  passed  the  island  of  Gharipoori  in  their  way  the 
Tindal  of  the  boat  was  surprised  on  beholding  the  landing-place 
of  the  island  crowded  with  people,  who  hailed  the  boat  most 
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loudly,  accompanying  their  cries  by  the  exhibition  of  white  and 
red  cloths  intended  for  signals,  should  their  voices  fail  attracting 
notice.  The  Tindal,  being  curious  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this 
unusual  anxiety  for  a  passage  in  his  boat,  steered  her  into  the 
landing-place,  leaped  into  a  canoe,  and  joined  the  crowd  on  the 
shore.  Alnusur,  his  passenger,  well  knew  the  cause  of  the  outcry, 
but  of  course  maintained  prof  jund  silence. 

'  Thank  Allah  !'  said  an  aged  Mahommedan  to  the  Tindal 
of  the  boat ;  '  thanks  be  to  Allah  you  passed  this  way  !  Here 
is  a  poor  Jew  basely  murdered  by  this  scoundrel  of  a  boatman 
from  Bombay,  who,  leaving  his  boat  for  the  accursed  purpose, 
she  has  floated  away  with  the  tide,  and  thus  fortunately  left  him 
behind,  and  we  have  secured  him.  You  must  take  him,  together 
with  the  corpse,  to  Bombay,  where  I  hope  the  villain  will  be 
hanged  without  delay.' 

The  Tindal  haggled  about  the  fare  he  was  to  receive  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  prisoner;  and  this  being  agreed  upon,  he 
demanded  double  the  sum  for  conveying  the  corpse  of  poor 
Ismael,  which  the  people  of  the  island  consented  to  pay,  glad 
enough  to  get  rid  of  the  body  on  any  terms. 

Alnusur,  who  had  thought  himself  quite  secure,  and  far  from 
any  chance  of  ever  again  beholding  the  corpse  of  poor  Ismael, 
felt  now  considerably  embarrassed  on  perceiving  the  Tindal 
bearing  it  into  the  boat,  and  throwing  it  down  close  to  the  spot 
on  which  he  was  standing.  Several  of  the  passengers  objected  to 
being  thus  brought  in  contact  with  a  corpse ;  but  the  Tindal, 
having  agreed  with  the  people  of  Gharipoori,  could  not  swerve 
from  his  word.  Had  he  known,  indeed,  the  putrid  state  of  his 
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fare,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  refused  to  take  it  on  board. 
Next  came  the  prisoner,  bound  with  cruel  cords  around  his  arms, 
in  which  state  he  had  remained  since  his  apprehension. 

Alnusur  could  not  but  deeply  pity  the  poor  man,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  entirely  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge ; 
indeed,  he  dared  scarcely  look  him  in  the  face,  and  felt  inclined 
to  publicly  avow  his  innocence.  He  endeavoured,  however,  to 
pacify  the  poor  man,  who,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  protested  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  murder,  and  had  found  the  body  stretched  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern. 

Alnusur  alone  believed  him  ;  the  rest  of  the  passengers  either 
ridiculed  or  abused  him ;  and  all  lending  a  hand  at  the  oars,  that 
they  might  the  more  speedily  be  freed  from  the  offensive  smell 
proceeding  from  the  corpse,  sang  and  joked  until  the  boat  reached 
Bombay,  where  the  prisoner  was  surrendered  to  the  police,  and 
Ismael's  wife  apprised  of  the  melancholy  event.  The  good  woman 
bewailed  her  husband's  death  sincerely,  gave  orders  for  his  inter- 
ment, and  shut  herself  up  in  her  house  for  three  days,  seen  by  no 
one. 

Alnusur  was  sorely  grieved  at  witnessing  the  poor  boatman 
conveyed  to  prison,  where  he  would  be  doomed  to  remain  until 
a  sort  of  trial  should  take  place,  which  was  not  unfrequently  put 
off  for  many  months,  or  to  such  time  as  suited  the  convenience  of 
the  Portuguese  authorities.  Alnusur  had  determined  in  his  own 
mind,  however,  to  assist  the  poor  prisoner  with  money,  by  which  he 
doubted  not  his  acquittal  could  easily  be  purchased  ;  he  therefore 
for  the  present  turned  his  attention  to  other  matters.  Under- 
standing the  widow  of  the  Jew  remained  at  home  immersed  in 
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grief,  Alnusur,  under  pretence  of  soothing  her  sorrows,  ventured  to 
pay  her  a  visit. 

After  conversing  about  the  mysterious  murder  of  her  husband, 
Alnusur  enquired  whether  she  intended  to  reside  in  the  same 
house.  She  replied  that  she  intended  to  dispose  of  all  the  personal 
effects  of  her  late  husband,  and  then  retire  to  Surat,  where  her 
sister  resided.  Alnusur  observed  he  should  like  to  be  informed 
when  the  sale  of  the  effects  would  take  place,  as  he  was  particu- 
larly anxious  to  purchase  some  articles  of  furniture  which  had 
some  time  ago  pleased  his  fancy,  The  Jewess  appointed  a  day 
for  the  sale,  which  she  intended  should  be  public,  and  that  all 
persons  might  enter  the  house  to  select  whatever  articles  they 
chose.  Alnusur  took  his  leave  of  the  poor  widow,  promising  to 
attend  at  the  sale  of  the  Jew's  effects. 

It  was  the  custom  among  the  people  at  that  period,  when 
disposing  of  any  personal  property,  to  call  in  all  their  neigh- 
bours, and  the  person  most  interested  in  the  produce  of  the 
sale  superintended  and  delivered  over  each  article  to  the  pur- 
chasers ;  taking  care,  however,  not  to  enter  into  hasty  bargains,  but 
delay  as  long  as  possible,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  a  more  advan- 
tageous offer  from  some  other  customer.  Thus,  on  the  day  of 
the  sale  of  Ismael's  property,  the  Jewess  was  early  to  be  seen 
arranging  each  article  to  be  disposed  of,  and  showing  the  goods 
off  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  house  was  soon  crowded  with  shopkeepers,  brokers,  and 
idlers.  The  person  most  interested  in  the  sale  was  Alnusur,  who 
impatiently  awaited  the  production  of  the  iron  box,  which  he 
doubted  not  he  should  be  able  to  purchase  for  a  mere  trifle. 
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After  many  articles  had  been  cleared  off,  the  Jewess  produced 
the  iron  box,  which  she  regretted  not  being  able  to  open,  her 
dear  husband  having  concealed  the  key  where  she  could  not  come 
at  it.  '  The  value  of  the  box,  neighbours,"  said  she, '  I  scarcely  know 
what  it  may  be,  but  for  old  iron  it  will  fetch  at  any  rate  five  rupees.' 

'  What  does  it  contain?'  cried  a  voice. 

'  Only  an  old  book,  sir,'  replied  the  widow,  *  concerning  our 
religion  ;  so  my  husband  was  wont  to  tell  me.' 

Alnusur  stepped  forward  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  give 
five  rupees  for  the  box. 

'  Will  no  one  give  any  more  ? '  cried  the  Jewess,  according  to 
her  custom  ;  '  will  no  one  give  more  than  five  rupees  ? ' 

At  this  instant,  an  influx  of  visitors  coming,  either  from 
curiosity  or  a  desire  to  purchase,  caused  the  widow  to  delay  giving 
to  Alnusur  the  box,  in  the  hope  some  one  of  those  just  arrived 
might  take  a  fancy  to  it,  and  give  more  than  that  small  sum. 
When  she  perceived  the  strangers  arranged  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  with  outstretched  arm  bearing  the  box,  she  exclaimed, '  Five 
rupees  for  this  box  !  Will  no  one  give  me  more  than  five  rupees  ? ' 

A  voice  from  the  crowd  cried,  '  Ten  rupees  1  will  give  !' 

Alnusur  turned  to  ascertain  who  was  his  opponent :  it  was,  to  his 
dismay,  Donga  Sette  Brahmin,  who  with  difficulty  could  repress  his 
joy  and  delight  at  thus  unexpectedly  stumbling  on  his  long-lost  box. 

Alnusur  advanced  another  five  rupees;  upon  which  the 
Brahmin  boldly  cried  aloud,  'Twenty  I  will  give!'  Alnusur 
would  not  be  backward,  and  being  now  wealthy,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  crowd  bid  one  hundred  rupees.  The  Jewess,  delighted 
beyond  measure,  and  not  dreaming  anyone  would  be  mad  enough 
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to  offer  more  than  this  last  sum,  was  about  to  hand  it  over  to 
Almisur,  when  the  Brahmin  instantly  doubled  the  amount  The 
Jewess  was  in  an  ecstasy,  and  was  about  to  present  the  box  to 
the  Brahmin  as  she  had  done  to  Alnusur,  when  the  latter,  to  every 
person's  astonishment,  offered  five  hundred  rupees.  The  people 
actually  shouted  aloud  ;  the  Jewess  quite  forgot  old  Ismael,  and 
almost  danced  for  joy. 

The  report  of  so  much  money  being  offered  by  a  Brahmin  and 
a  Mahommedan  for  an  iron  box  spread  all  over  the  town,  and  the 
Jew's  house  was  now  crowded  to  excess,  everyone  striving  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  two  madmen,  as  they  were  considered. 

•  The  two  bidders  had  now  become  furious ;  they  advanced  from 
hundreds  to  thousands,  the  Jewess  noticing  their  offers  by  a 
scream  of  joy,  which  she  found  impossible  to  repress.  The 
Brahmin  had  advanced  five  thousand  rupees,  which  was  quickly 
increased  by  Alnusur  to  six,  when  Donga  Sette  begged  a  parley 
in  private  with  the  young  Mahommedan.  Alnusur,  granting  his 
request,  withdrew,  desiring  the  Jewess  to  await  their  return.  The 
woman  nodded  assent,  and  seemed  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  a 
moment's  rest  from  her  fatigues,  increased  as  they  were  by  the 
anxiety  of  mind  she  was  labouring  under. 

Donga  Sette,  approaching  Alnusur,  thus  addressed  him  :  '  My 
friend,  I  perceive  you  are  but  too  well  informed  of  the  contents  of 
the  iron  box;  but  of  what  use  the  book  can  be  to  you,  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  I  cannot  conceive 
Why,  therefore,  put  me  to  this  expense  ? ' 

Alnusur  replied,  '  My  worthy  friend,  of  what  use  the  box  can 
be  to  you,  without  the  key  to  open  it,  I  also  am  at  a  loss  to 
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imagine ;  therefore  why  do  you  put  me  to  all  this  trouble  and 
unnecessary  expense  ? ' 

'  Whether  I  have  the  key  or  not,  you  cannot  possibly  know,' 
replied  the  Brahmin. 

'  And  whether  I  can  read  the  language  of  the  book  or  not,  you 
must  be  equally  ignorant,'  replied  Alnusur. 

'  I  perceive,'  continued  Donga  Sette,  '  you  will  not  quietly 
suffer  me  to  bear  away  the  box ;  let  us  return  therefore  to  the 
woman,  and  proceed  with  our  offers.  He  who  has  the  longer  purse 
must  succeed.' 

Alnusur,  assuming  a  placidity  of  countenance  totally  at  vari- 
ance with  his  inward  feeling  of  alarm,  which  the  Brahmin's  last 
speech  had  been  but  too  well  calculated  to  inspire  him  with, 
replied,  'Be  it  so,  worthy  Brahmin!'  and  moved  towards  the 
crowded  apartment.  They  were  received  with  applause  and 
loud  shouts,  and  welcomed  by  none  more  cheerfully  than  the 
Jewess,  who,  scarcely  refraining  from  laughter,  continued  the  sale 
by  exposing  the  box,  saying,  '  Only  six  thousand  rupees  bid  for 
this  valuable  box  ! '  A  peal  of  laughter  from  the  crowd  followed, 
and  several  minutes  transpired  ere  silence  could  be  preserved. 

The  Brahmin  went  as  far  as  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
rupees,  which  Alnusur  instantly  increased  to  nine  thousand,  which 
the  Brahmin  hearing,  cast  a  look  of  fury  at  his  Mahommedan 
opponent,  stamped  with  his  foot,  and  rushed  from  the  house, 
leaving  Alnusur  the  victorious  possessor  of  the  box,  which  the 
truly  enraptured  Jewess  speedily  delivered  to  him,  intimating  her 
intention  of  following  him  to  his  house  for  the  money.  Alnusur 
assenting,  he  bade  her  follow  him;  and,  arrived  at  his  lodging, 
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paid  her  the  money,  for  which  she  was  exceedingly  thankful,  and 
wished  him  all  the  happiness  his  bargain  could  produce  him. 

Donga  Sette,  it  has  been  related,  started  on  his  journey  to 
Jaggemaut  in  consequence  of  a  dream.  Arrived  at  the  sacred 
temple,  he  scrupulously  performed  all  the  sacrifices,  and  presented 
all  the  offerings  to  the  god ;  all  to  no  purpose — no  information 
did  his  godship  give  him  respecting  his  box  or  anything  else; 
and,  vexed  and  disappointed,  the  Brahmin  prepared  to  return 
home  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  He  reached  Panwell  the  day 
after  that  on  which  Alnusur  sailed  from  thence  in  the  fishing-boat 
laden  with  firewood,  and  in  passing  the  island  of  Gharipoori  the 
circumstance  of  the  murder  of  a  Jew,  which  had  recently  occurred 
at  the  cave,  was  related  to  him  by  the  people  of  the  boat 

There  was  something  suspicious  in  this,  though  nothing  which 
could  positively  lead  to  a  discovery  of  his  box ;  nevertheless,  the 
circumstance  of  a  Jew  having  evidently  visited  the  cavern  con- 
vinced the  Brahmin  he  had  not  been  led  thither  either  by  curiosity 
or  desire  to  improve  himself  in  Hindoo  mythology. 

When,  therefore,  the  Brahmin  heard  of  the  sale  of  Ismael's 
effects  he  thought  he  would  attend,  as  possibly  the  box  might  be 
produced  amongst  other  articles;  and  that,  should  this  be  the 
case,  he  would  find  little  or  no  difficulty  in  securing  it  How  he 
was  disappointed  has  already  been  related.  He  would  willingly 
have  gone  on  advancing  in  his  offers  but  for  one  weighty  reason 
— he  knew  he  had  no  more  money  in  his  possession.  When 
deprived  of  his  box  he  had  but  ten  thousand  rupees  in  the  world, 
which  his  living  and  his  journey  to  Orissa  had  reduced  to  the 
very  sum  he  offered,  in  the  vain  hope  his  opponent  would  not  be 
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able  to  outbid  him.  Vexed  beyond  measure,  he  gave  up  the 
contest,  and  repaired  to  his  lowly  mansion  in  the  woods,  where 
he  in  secret  brooded  over  his  disappointment 

The  delighted  Alnusur,  after  the  Jewess  had  left  him,  quickly 
opened  the  iron  box,  determined  to  commence  his  study  of  the 
Book  of  Knowledge  without  delay.  The  book,  to  outward 
appearance,  displayed  nothing  particular;  it  had  a  common  red 
cover,  showing  evident  signs  of  age,  and  was  tied  around  with  a 
dirty  tape-string,  in  so  many  hard  and  difficult  knots  as  to  render 
the  loosening  of  them  no  very  easy  task.  Alnusur's  impatience 
considerably  augmented  his  perplexity ;  and  gladly  would  he  have 
availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  some  friendly  knife,  but  feared  he 
should,  by  so  doing,  sever  some  charm  which  would  be  injurious 
to  him;  he  therefore  persevered  with  tooth  and  nail  for  nearly 
an  hour,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  succeeded  in  opening 
the  last  knot,  by  far  the  most  unyielding  of  any. 

Carefully  folding  up  the  string,  Alnusur  collected  all  his 
Sanscrit  books,  and  seated  himself  in  a  corner  of  his  chamber  in 
the  most  studious  attitude.  Opening  the  learned  volume  with 
reverence,  he  recited  several  verses  from  the  Koran,  murmuring 
an  inward  prayer  for  success  in  all  his  undertakings.  The  first 
page,  to  his  surprise,  was  not  written  in  the  Sanscrit,  but  the 
common  Hindi  characters  used  by  the  people  of  Guzrat.  Alnusur 
rejoiced  at  this,  the  language  being  quite  familiar  to  him.  When, 
however,  he  proceeded  to  analyse  the  words  contained  therein, 
how  was  he  amazed  and  alarmed  at  perceiving  a  debtor  and 
creditor  account  regularly  balanced !  He  concluded  the  avaricious 
Jew,  ever  absorbed  in  calculating  his  profits,  had  dared  to  profane 
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the  learned  book  by  his  paltry  money  memorandums.  Turning 
to  the  second  page,  however,  a  similar  account  met  his  eye ;  the 
third,  fourth,  and  the  whole  of  the  book  contained  naught  but 
these  debtor  and  creditor  accounts ;  and  Alnusur,  groaning  with 
vexation,  dashed  the  filthy  ledger  from  him,  execrating  the 
memory  of  the  Jew,  and  cursing  the  old  Jewess  and  himself  at 
the  same  time  for  buying  a  box  without  first  ascertaining  its 
contents.  Oh !  what  a  mortification  it  was,  what  a  bitter  reflec- 
tion was  it,  to  think  he  had  given  nine  thousand  rupees  for  an 
iron  box  and  an  old  filthy  account-book,  neither  of  which  could 
possibly  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  him !  The  dejected  youth, 
throwing  off  his  turban,  swore  never  again  to  wear  it  until  he 
should  gain  the  wished-for  Book  of  Knowledge. 

A  thought  now  struck  him  that  probably  the  book  he  so 
ardently  desired  might  be  amongst  the  Jew's  manuscripts  and 
other  papers.  In  this  last  hope  the  anxious  Alnusur,  muffling 
himself  up  in  his  shawl,  and  without  his  turban,  ran  quickly  to 
the  Jewess's  house,  where  the  sale  was  proceeding  much  to  the 
good  woman's  satisfaction.  Perceiving  so  welcome  a  customer 
re-enter  her  house,  the  Jewess,  who  was  in  the  act  of  disposing 
of  some  of  old  Ismael's  wardrobe,  left  her  occupation,  and 
desired  the  people  to  make  room  for  their  betters ;  at  the  same 
time  nodded,  smiled,  and  smirked  at  the  dejected  Alnusur,  ex- 
pressing her  hopes  he  was  come  to  purchase  more  of  her  dear 
Ismael's  effects,  and  enquired  what  articles  he  would  wish  to  be 
produced  for  sale.  Alnusur  desired  the  books  and  the  manuscripts 
should  be  put  up  without  delay.  The  Jewess,  calling  to  a  little 
woolly-headed  African  boy,  desired  him  to  bring  down  from  a 
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garret  a  large  basketful  of  papers  for  the  gentleman  to  examine. 
The  boy  obeying,  a  mass  of  dusty  account-books  were  with 
difficulty  hauled  down  the  narrow  staircase  and  brought  into  the 
sale-room.  The  business  was  now  at  a  stand-still,  all  persons 
wondering  what  Alnusur  could  be  in  search  of.  The  young 
Mahommedan  turned  over  the  contents  of  the  basket,  and 
examined  every  book ;  but  nothing  save  the  confounded  debtor 
and  creditor  accounts  met  his  eye. 

'  Have  you  no  other  books  in  your  house,  good  woman  ? '  he 
enquired  of  the  obliging  Jewess. 

'  None,'  she  replied,  adding,  in  a  low  voice,  '  If  you  will  wait 
until  the  sale  is  over  you  shall  be  welcome  to  search  every 
corner ;  and  if  you  find  what  you  require,  make  your  own  terms — 
I  will  accept  them.' 

Alnusur  nodded  assent,  and  patiently  awaited  the  conclusion 
of  the  sale. 

The  most  valuable  of  the  effects  having  been  disposed  of,  the 
lowest  rabble  now  filled  the  room,  and  were  bidding  very  trifling 
sums  for  the  worn-out  clothes  of  poor  Ismael.  The  Jewess, 
however,  was  as  anxious  and  keen  in  the  disposal  of  these  rags 
as  she  had  been  with  better  articles,  praising  the  tattered  vests  as 
if  they  were  right  new  from  the  tailor's  hands.  Alnusur,  during 
this  tedious  process,  sat  worn  out  with  anxiety  and  impatience, 
hoping  every  old  pair  of  trousers  would  be  the  last ;  but,  alas !  he 
was  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  for  when  indeed  the  last  of  such 
description  of  apparel  had  been  disposed  of  the  Jewess  produced 
a  huge  bundle  of  worn-out  black  velvet  skull-caps  and  sashes, 
which  had  once  been  red.  To  patiently  await  the  disposal  of 
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these,  one  by  one,  was  next  to  impossible ;  he,  therefore,  offered 
twenty  rupees  for  the  lot;  and  not  being  outbid,  they  were 
handed  to  him,  and  he  hoped  the  sale  would  now  close. 
Alnusur,  however,  quite  forgot  the  old  papers  and  manuscripts, 
every  one  of  which  the  Jewess  proceeded  to  sort  out  for  disposal, 
for  the  convenience  of  purchasers.  Alnusur  bid  ten  rupees  for 
the  lot,  which  was  instantly  delivered  to  him.  He  felt  now  quite 
certain  everything  had  been  sold;  but,  to  his  mortification,  the 
Jewess  called  aloud,  '  Jacob  !  come  hither,  Jacob  ! ' 

The  little  African  appearing,  he  was  desired  to  bring  up  the 
cooking  utensils  for  the  purchasers  to  examine,  and  to  run  for 
the  coppersmith,  and  desire  him  to  bring  his  scales  to  weigh  the 
copper  pots,  that  the  buyers  should  know  what  they  were  about. 
Jacob  obeyed — the  cooking  utensils  and  the  coppersmith  made 
their  appearance.     Alnusur,  had  he  the  money  to  spare,  for  the 
purpose  of  finishing  the  sale  would  not  have  scrupled  purchasing 
the  whole  lot,  as  he  had  done  before ;  but,  not  in  the  possession 
of  the  key  to  wealth,  and  having  scarcely  more  than  one  thousand 
rupees  in  the  world,  he  was  constrained  to  witness  in  silence  the 
tedious  process  of  weighing  and  selling  each  copper  vessel.     The 
day  was  now  far  advanced,  and  Alnusur  hoped,  should  there  yet 
be  any  more  articles  to  be  disposed  of,  the  sale  would  be  post- 
poned till  the  following  day.     The  Jewess,  however,  again  called 
Jacob.    '  Come  hither,  boy ;  come  and  be  sold  yourself,  my  active 
slave.     Look  at  him,  gentlemen,'  she  continued,  '  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  healthy,  active  and  strong.     Cost  my  poor  dear 
husband  two  hundred  dollars  only  two  years  ago ;  anyone  shall 
have  him  for  two  hundred  and  fifty.'    Jacob  grinned  and  showed 
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XI 
his  white  teeth,  casting  a  longing  look  at  Alnusur,  of  whose  wealth 

he  had  seen  convincing  proof.  Alnusur,  however,  raised  not  his 
eye,  conscious  of  his  poverty,  and  one  hundred  rupees  only  were 
bid,  by  a  tall  morose-looking  Mahommedan  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  room.  Alnusur  ventured  to  add  fifty,  more  to  thwart  the 
first  bidder  than  from  any  desire  on  his  part  to  bear  away  the  boy. 
Jacob's  eyes  glistened  with  delight,  and  he  twitched  his  mistress's 
elbow,  as  if  begging  her  to  accept  the  offer.  No  one  advancing  a 
rupee  more,  Jacob  was  delivered  over  to  Alnusur,  and  the  sale  at 
length  came  to  an  end. 

When  the  people  departed  Alnusur  reminded  the  Jewess  of 
her  promise,  to  allow  him  to  search  the  house  for  old  books. 

'  Search  the  house,  indeed ! '  she  cried.  '  I  shall  allow  no  such 
thing,  unless  you  pay  me  for  so  doing;  so  pray  go  about  your 
business,  and  let  me  be  paid  for  my  slave,  my  papers,  and  my 
velvet  caps.' 

Alnusur  in  vain  remonstrated  with  this  sordid  woman,  whose 
motive  for  detaining  him  under  a  false  promise  was  now  very 
evident.  She  had  watched  his  impatience,  and  purposely  length- 
ened out  the  sale,  in  the  hope  he  would,  for  expedition's  sake, 
become  a  wholesale  purchaser.  Having  succeeded,  as  has  been 
related,  she  scrupled  not  to  break  her  promise ;  but  Alnusur, 
being  extremely  vexed  and  angry,  vowed  he  would  not  pay  her  a 
rupee  for  his  bargains,  unless  she  allowed  him  to  ransack  the 
house  as  she  had  promised  him.  At  length,  for  a  douceur  of 
five  rupees,  the  Jewess  gave  a  reluctant  consent ;  and  Alnusur, 
followed  by  Jacob  bearing  a  light,  poked  in  o  every  hole  and 
corner  of  the  mansion  without  finding  a  scrap  of  paper  of  any 
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kind.  The  idea  now  struck  him  that  probably  the  book  might  be 
deposited,  for  better  security,  in  the  Jew's  strong  box  ;  he  there- 
fore desired  the  Jewess  to  open  it  for  his  inspection.  The  woman 
produced  the  key  with  great  reluctance.  Alnusur,  snatching  it 
from  her  hand  with  breathless  anxiety,  rushed  towards  the  iron 
chest.  The  Jewess,  alarmed  by  his  rude  and  hasty  manner,  and 
imagining  he  was  about  to  rob  her  of  all  the  money  in  her  posses- 
sion, screamed  violently,  calling  aloud,  '  Murder  !  robbery  !  fire  ! 
Help,  neighbours,  help  ! '  Alnusur,  ere  this  cry  could  be  attended 
to,  opened  the  chest,  and  ascertaining  there  was  no  book  of  any  sort 
or  kind  within  it,  banged  down  the  lid,  locked  it,  and  threw  the  key 
on  the  floor,  desiring  the  Jewess  to  dismiss  the  neighbours,  whose 
footsteps  he  plainly  heard  approaching.  The  Jewess,  possessed 
of  the  key,  ceased  to  be  alarmed,  apologising  to  her  friends  for 
her  unnecessary  summons,  and  quietness  once  more  reigned 
around.  Alnusur,  convinced  the  Book  of  Knowledge  was  not  in 
the  house,  walked  towards  his  lodging  with  Jacob,  bearing  on  his 
head  the  bundle  of  skull-caps,  followed  by  the  Jewess,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  her  money.  Alnusur  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  get  off  his  bargain  for  the  paper  and  the  old  caps.  The  Jewess 
detailed  a  long  string  of  losses  she  would  sustain  ;  and  how,  had 
the  goods  been  put  up  one  by  one,  her  profit  would  have  been 
considerably  greater,  and  that  for  his  accommodation  alone  she 
sold  them  in  the  lot,  and  consequently  paid  she  would  be.  Find- 
ing all  remonstrance  useless,  Alnusur  paid  for  his  slave-boy  and 
his  two  lots  of  useless  goods,  expressing  a  hope  he  should  never  be 
so  unfortunate  as  to  behold  the  old  hag's  face  again. 

Never  was  woman  so  happy  as  Ismael's  widow.     In  her  hus- 
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band's  lifetime  she  scarcely  knew  the  shape  of  a  rupee  or  a  dollar, 
now  she  appeared  to  be  rolling  in  riches  apparently  inexhaustible. 
On  the  other  hand,  never  was  man  so  vexed  and  unhappy  as  poor 
Alnusur ;  his  disappointment,  when  he  had  made  sure  the 
Book  of  Knowledge,  that  grand  key  to  wealth,  was  in  his  hand, 
to  find  only  a  dirty  ledger,  of  use  only  as  waste  paper,  was  too 
great  to  bear  with  patience.  He  paced  his  verandah,  slapped  his 
forehead,  clenched  his  fist,  still  heaping  curses  on  the  Jew  for  not 
informing  him  where  to  find  the  book,  and  abusing  his  widow  for 
causing  him  to  waste  his  money  and  his  time  at  her  trumpery 
outcry. 

'What  have  I  gotten  after  all?'  would  he  continue  to  say. 
*  An  iron  box  worth  nothing,  and  a  slave-boy  who  will  eat  more 
than  I  shall  be  able  to  allow  myself.  Fool  that  I  was  to  bid  for 
him  !  However,  if  I  can't  maintain  him,  he  must  be  sold  again. 
And  what  is  to  become  of  me  ? ' 

Alnusur  continued  giving  vent  to  these  far  from  comfortable 
reflections  until  night  advanced  with  rapid  strides.  Jacob 
appeared,  bearing  a  lamp,  which  placing  at  a  respectful  distance, 
he  was  about  to  retire. 

'  Come  hither,  boy,'  cried  his  new  master.  '  Tell  me  truly : 
when  in  the  service  of  the  Jew  did  you  never  see  him  deeply 
engaged  in  study?' 

'  Oh !  yes,  master,  every  day :  he  used  to  read  one  book  in 
particular  until  his  eyes  were  no  bigger  than  peas.' 

*  What  sort  of  a  book  ;  and  where  did  he  keep  it  ?' 

*  He  kept  it  in  the  iron  box  master  gave  nine  thousand  rupees 
for.' 
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'  Psha  ! '  said  Alnusur,  angry  at  being  thus  reminded  of  his 
bad  bargain,  '  I  know  that ;  but  tell  me,  what  sort  of  a  book  was 
it?' 

'  Oh,  it  was  a  small  thick  book/ 

'How  did  it  open — like  this?'  (Producing  the  account- 
book.) 

'Oh,  no  !  master,  not  that  way  ;  like  the  Koran.' 

*  What  sort  of  a  cover  had  it  ?' 

'  Oh,  a  very  fine  cover,  all  over  gold ;  but  I  only  saw  the  cover 
once ;  for  my  master,  when  any  one  came  near  him,  covered  it 
up  with  his  shawl.' 

'Where  do  you  think  the  book  is  now?'  enquired  Alnusur. 

'  Ah  !  I  know,'  said  the  boy,  looking  archly. 

'  Do  you,  indeed,  good  Jacob  ?  Tell  me,  I  command  you,  then, 
where  is  it?' 

'  I  can  guess,  I  know,'  replied  Jacob,  wearing  a  most  sagacious 
countenance,  and  exhibiting  his  pearl-white  teeth. 

*  Tell  me  then,  sirrah,'  said  Alnusur,  '  where  is  the  book  ? ' 
'In  master's  little  iron   box,  which   he  gave  nine  thousand 

rupees  for,'  replied  the  boy,  waiting  his  master's  next  question. 

Alnusur,  losing  all  patience  at  becoming,  as  it  seemed,  the 
laughing-stock  of  his  very  slave,  and  seizing  the  identical  iron  box, 
was  about  to  level  it  at  the  head  of  poor  Jacob,  when  a  knock  at 
the  chamber-door  arrested  his  uplifted  arm. 

Jacob,  anxious  to  escape,  opened  the  door,  quickly  passing  a 
man  muffled  up  in  a  coarse  cloth,  who  enquired  for  Alnusur.  The 
boy,  pointing  to  his  master's  apartment,  darted  out  of  sight. 
Alnusur  demanded  who  wanted  him,  and  the  unexpected  visitor 
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boldly  entered  the  room.  'I  am  come,  sir,'  said  a  poor  half- 
Hindoo,  half- Portuguese  man,  '  on  the  part  of  my  unfortunate 
brother,  whom  you  promised  to  assist.' 

'  By  Allah  ! '  exclaimed  Alnusur,  '  the  whole  world  is  conspired 
against  me  !  Who  in  the  name  of  wonder  are  you  ?  and  who  is 
your  miserable  brother  ? ' 

'  Ah !  sir,  he  is  indeed  miserable ;  and  I  fear  his  life  is  in 
danger.' 

'  Well,  fellow,  what  is  this  to  me  ?  Let  him  die,  then,  and  end 
this  wretched  life." 

'  He  has  a  family,  sir,  and  is  loth  to  die,  especially  as  he  is 
innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge.' 

'  Crime  !     What  crime  ? ' 

'  Murder,  sir — the  murder  of  a  Jew.' 

'  Oh  ! '  cried  Alnusur,  the  whole  truth  now  flashing  across  his 
mind ;  *  true,  I  promised  to  assist  the  poor  man ;  but  then  I  had 
money,  now  I  have  none.  Did  he  send  thee  hither?' 

'  He  did,  sir,  for  his  trial  is  to  come  on  within  a  few  days,  and 
with  difficulty  did  I  gain  admittance  to  his  prison.' 

'  Well,  my  friend,  I  will  visit  him  and  offer  him  my  advice  ; 
but  as  to  money,  I  fear ' 

'  Ah,  sir,  say  not  so.  Your  advice  may  be  excellent,  but  with- 
out gold  my  poor  brother  will  surely  be  hanged.' 

'  Have  you  offered  any  sum  to  the  magistrate?'  enquired 
Alnusur. 

'  Yes,  sir,  and  am  convinced,  for  a  thousand  rupees 

'  A  thousand  rupees !  Where  is  it  to  come  from,  my  good 
man  ?  Consider  what  a  sum  it  is.' 
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*  True,  sir;  but  then  my  brother's  life,  and  the  lives  of  five 
small  children — consider  them.'  Here  the  unhappy  petitioner 
shed  tears,  which,  as  he  fell  at  Alnusur's  feet,  coursed  down  his 
coal-black  cheeks  and  choked  further  utterance. 

Alnusur,  knowing  himself  to  be  the  cause  of  the  Jew's  death, 
was  moved  by  so  affecting  a  scene,  and  raising  the  poor  man,  said, 
'  I  will  keep  my  promise  :  furnish  among  you  fifty  rupees,  and  to- 
morrow I  will  bring  your  brother  the  remaining  nine  hundred  and 
fifty.' 

The  suppliant  kissed  Alnusur's  feet,  invoking  blessings  on  him 
for  evermore. 

The  hour  for  visiting  the  prisoner  being  appointed,  the  man 
took  his  departure,  uttering  thanks  and  praises  of  Alnusur's 
generosity,  until  he  found  himself  in  the  streets. 

Alnusur,  when  alone,  considered  his  rash  promise,  by  perform- 
ing which  he  would  reduce  himself  to  actual  beggary — nine 
hundred  and  fifty  rupees  being  all  he  had  in  the  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  could  he,  for  the  sake  of  such  a  sum,  see  an  innocent 
man  hanged  for  a  crime  himself  had  unintentionally  been  guilty 
of? 

'  No  ! '  cried  the  youth, '  I  am  young  and  strong,  unincumbered 
by  family  or  friends  ;  though  I  lose  my  money,  I  shall  not  en- 
danger my  life,  and  the  rupees  shall  be  given  to  the  boatman.' 

With  this  benevolent  intention  did  Alnusur  that  night  place 
his  head  upon  his  pillow;  and,  notwithstanding  his  cruel  dis- 
appointment, slept  soundly. 

Not  so  poor  Jacob,  who  had  the  whole  day  toiled  at  the 
Jewess's  sale,  without  tasting  a  grain  of  rice  either  there  or  in  his 
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new  abode;  hungry  and  miserable,  he  tossed  about,  anxiously 
looking  for  morning,  that  he  might  obtain  a  meal. 

On  the  following  day,  Alnusur,  summoning  the  obedient  slave, 
gave  him  some  money,  desiring  him  to  purchase  rice  and  some 
onions,  which  he  commanded  should  be  boiled  in  a  particular 
manner.  The  delighted  Jacob  flew  to  the  bazaar,  purchased  rice 
and  onions,  and  quickly  cooked  them  to  his  master's  satisfaction, 
who  having  eaten  as  much  as  he  required,  gave  the  remainder  to 
his  famished  slave. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Alnusur,  taking  the  remainder  of  his 
small  fortune,  sallied  towards  the  gaol,  where  by  a  fee  to  the 
gaoler  he  obtained  access  to  the  cell  of  the  unhappy  boatman. 
The  prisoner  was  pacing  his  narrow  apartment  in  an  agony  of 
mind  not  to  be  witnessed  without  deep  commiseration.  At  the 
appearance  of  Alnusur  the  poor  man's  eyes  glistened  with  delight 
as  he  made  his  humble  obeisance.  Alnusur,  in  the  hope  he  should 
be  able  by  advice  alone  to  put  the  poor  man  in  the  way  of  escap- 
ing punishment,  determined  not  to  produce  his  cash  immediately, 
and  therefore  signed  to  the  prisoner  to  sit  down,  and  desired  him 
to  detail  to  him  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  conceal  nothing 
from  him.  The  boatman  proceeded  to  narrate  all  Alnusur  but 
too  well  knew  already. 

'  It  appears  to  me,'  said  Alnusur,  '  there  is  no  proof  whatever 
against  you.  Had  you  stripped  or  plundered  the  corpse,  and  any 
of  the  property  been  found  upon  you,  then,  indeed,  your  case 
would  have  been  hopeless.' 

'  Indeed,  sir,  I  took  nothing — that  is,  nothing  of  any  value.' 

'  But  what  did  you  take  ? '  enquired  Alnusur. 
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*  Only  an  old  book,  sir,  with  a  gold  cover,  because  it  looked 
so  pretty.' 

'  What  say  you  ?  A  book  with  a  gold  cover !  Where  is  it  ? 
Was  it  found  upon  you  ?  Who  has  got  it  ?  Tell  me  quickly — 
your  life  depends  upon  it.' 

Alnusur  was  so  agitated  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  said, 
or  what  question  he  wished  to  have  first  answered.  The  prisoner, 
as  soon  as  his  visitor  was  a  little  composed,  explained  that  on 
discovery  of  the  body  of  the  Jew  he  became  greatly  alarmed,  and 
meditated  to  bury  or  conceal  it  in  the  cavern ;  and  had  actually 
raised  it  for  this  purpose,  when  a  handsome-looking  book  fell 
from  some  part  of  the  garments;  and  thinking  it  might  be  a 
Koran,  which  the  Mahommedans  would  value,  he  thrust  it  in  his 
own  sash  or  kummer-bund,  which  had  not  been  searched  when  he 
had  been  apprehended.  Fortunately,  on  board  the  boat  from 
Panwell,  which  conveyed  him  prisoner  to  Bombay,  his  brother, 
who  followed  the  same  profession  as  himself,  happened  to  be 
employed.  As  he  was  placed  near  the  corpse,  avoided  by  every 
one,  he  signed  to  his  brother  to  approach  him ;  and  thinking  the 
book,  on  his  arrival  in  Bombay,  might  tell  against  him  if  recog- 
nised by  the  Jew's  friends,  in  a  low  voice  desired  him  to  extract  it 
from  his  sash,  and  take  possession  of  it  until  his  trial  should  be 
over. 

4  And  has  he  got  it  now  ? '  eagerly  enquired  Alnusur. 

'  He  has,  sir ;  and,  if  you  desire  it,  will  surrender  it  to  you 
with  pleasure.  He  will  be  here  presently,  and  I  will  desire  him  to 
fetch  it' 

Alnusur  was  inexpressibly  delighted ;  at  the  same  time  essayed 
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to  conceal  his  joy,  allowing  the  boatman  to  remain  under  the 
idea  that  the  book  was,  as  he  suspected,  a  valuable  copy  of  the 
Koran,  for  which  he  was  most  anxious.  The  prisoner's  brother 
shortly  after  appeared.  He  informed  them  that  the  magistrate  had 
agreed  to  receive  the  sum  of  one  thousand  rupees,  for  which  he 
promised  to  release  the  innocent  man.  The  book  was  then 
demanded  by  both  Alnusur  and  the  prisoner;  and  it  was  with 
feelings  of  great  joy  Alnusur  learned  it  was  safe  at  the  house  of 
the  prisoner's  brother.  The  man  was  instantly  dispatched  for  the 
wished-for  took,  and  quickly  returning,  delivered  it  into  Alnusur's 
hands,  who  joyfully  giving  the  nine  hundred  and  fifty  rupees,  took 
leave,  and  hurried  homewards. 

Alnusur  was  never  before  so  rewarded  for  a  good  action.  Had 
he  deviated  from  his  word  and  promise  to  assist  the  innocent 
boatman,  the  book,  in  all  probability,  would  never  have  been  in 
his  possession.  Once  more  did  the  happy  youth  prepare  to  study 
the  Book  of  Knowledge.  He  found  that  the  pedestal  upon  which 
the  statue  stood  was  guided  by  twelve  different  springs,  inde- 
pendent of  the  one  which  ensured  the  means  of  entrance,  and 
that  whilst  in  the  act  of  making  use  of  one  of  them,  by  pressing 
the  brass  knobs,  a  second  spring  was  set  for  another  day;  so  that 
the  stranger  would,  in  the  event  of  gaining  an  entrance  to  the 
cavern,  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  ensure  an  exit,  and  suffer  a 
lingering  death  from  starvation. 

Alnusur  studied  deeply  the  moral  essays  contained  in  the 
book,  and  determined  to  follow  and  scrupulously  observe  its 
precepts.  At  present  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  proper 
preservation  of  the  iron  box,  which  the  Brahmin  knowing  him  to 
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be  possessed  of,  would  spare  no  pains  to  deprive  him  of  it.  He 
first  procured  a  strong  iron  chest,  in  the  inside  of  which  he  caused 
an  iron  staple  to  be  fixed ;  to  this  he  chained  the  important  box 
containing  the  book,  and  for  additional  security  fastened  the 
larger  iron  chest  by  the  same  method  to  the  wall  at  the  head  of 
his  couch,  carrying  about  his  person  all  the  keys,  which  he  guarded 
with  a  most  scrupulous  vigilance. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  COPPERSMITH'S  STORY  (continued}. 

ALNUSUR  successfully  visited  the  cavern  of  wealth,  scrupulously 
attending  to  the  rules  and  precepts  of  the  Book  of  Knowledge. 
Being  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  he  ventured  to  solicit  the 
hand  of  his  beloved  Zaide,  who  was  still  unmarried.  For  this 
purpose,  therefore,  did  he  visit  Cambay,  and  desired  an  interview 
with  Harak,  whose  pride  had  now  somewhat  subsided,  having 
lost  his  Deewanship,  by  having  offended  the  Nuwab.  The  ex- 
Deewan,  hearing  of  the  sum  Alnusur  proposed  to  give  him  to 
purchase  his  consent,  at  once  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  Zaide, 
the  lovely  Zaide,  became  Alnusur's  bride.  The  happy  pair  re- 
turned to  Bombay,  where  Alnusur  had  purchased  a  sumptuous 
residence,  fit  for  the  reception  of  his  beauteous  wife,  who  expressed 
her  high  satisfaction  in  the  most  endearing  terms. 

The  happy  Alnusur  neglected  not  the  rules  in  the  Book  of 
Knowledge ;  nay,  he  became  the  more  scrupulously  attentive  to 
them,  and  endeavoured  to  impress  the  necessity  of  observing 
them  on  his  beloved  partner.  The  beggar  was  never  turned  from 
his  gate,  the  widow  never  appealed  in  vain,  and  the  distressed 
were  confident  there  to  receive  comfort  and  assistance.  Zaide 
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was  to  Alnusur  as  the  sun  to  the  earth  ;  his  love  for  her  daily 
increased,  and  he  felt  that  without  her  life  would  be  a  burthen  to 
him,  even  though  master  of  immense  treasure.  Zaide  loved 
Alnusur  with  equal  ardour,  and  happiness  reigned  throughout 
their  dwelling. 

Donga  Sette  Brahmin,  although  deprived  of  the  means  of  doing 
as  much  good  as  his  benevolent  disposition  dictated,  nevertheless 
continued  to  bestow  his  mite  on  the  distressed,  to  comfort  the 
afflicted,  and  educate  the  little  children  in  his  neighbourhood. 
His  wife  would,  however,  continue  to  sigh  after  the  Book  of 
Knowledge,  through  which,  she  had  been  informed  by  her  spouse, 
riches  could  be  attained,  although  the  exact  method  had  been 
withheld  from  her  knowledge ;  she  knew  also  that  Alnusur  was  in 
possession  of  the  volume,  and  frequently  threw  out  hints  to  the 
worthy  Brahmin  of  the  possibility  of  his  being  able  to  purloin  it 
from  him.  Donga  Sette  spurned  the  idea.  '  No  ! '  he  would  say, 
'were  I  to  succeed  by  artifice  or  violence  success  would  not 
attend  me.  Should  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  mighty  Brahma  to 
possess  me  of  the  book,  cheerfully  will  I  receive  it,  and  become 
his  humble  instrument  for  disseminating  knowledge  and  relieving 
the  destitute.' 

His  wife,  perceiving  the  Brahmin  immovable,  discontinued 
urging  him  on  the  subject. 

As  wealth  is  often  the  parent  of  pride,  it  will  not  be  wondered 
at  that  Zaide,  intoxicated  with  the  homage  she  received,  assumed 
so  haughty  a  deportment  as  to  disgust  all  her  own  and  her 
husband's  friends.  Confident  in  her  Alnusur's  riches,  she  grew 
tired  of  adhering  so  closely  to  the  rules  of  morality  preached  to 
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her  by  her  anxious  husband,  and  by  degrees  neglected  them  one 
by  one.  Her  example,  unfortunately,  was  followed  by  Alnusur, 
who,  perceiving  his  success  at  the  cavern  continued,  attached 
daily  less  importance  to  the  golden  rules  in  his  Book  of  Know- 
ledge. The  inconsiderate  couple,  it  is  true,  coldly  doled  out  their 
charity  to  those  who  petitioned  for  it,  but  sought  not  out,  as  at 
first,  the  destitute  and  afflicted,  and  even  at  length  were  wearied 
by  the  sight  of  the  beggar  at  their  door. 

Feasting  and  dancing,  music  and  mirth,  occupied  their  at- 
tention. Zaide's  ambition  was  display;  to  exhibit  her  jewels  and 
diamonds,  and  outvie  other  women,  and  throw  open  her  splendidly 
illuminated  apartments  night  after  night,  was  now  her  study — on 
this  did  her  happiness  depend.  The  least  failure  or  trifling  dis- 
appointments irritated  and  vexed  her  so  that  she  became,  from 
loss  of  temper,  absolutely  insufferable.  Alnusur,  loving  Zaide  as 
he  did,  caught  the  infection ;  he  became  haughty  and  tyrannical, 
improvident  and  intemperate;  even  the  laws  of  the  holy  Prophet 
were  expunged  from  his  memory,  and  he  indulged  so  freely  in 
wine,  that  for  days  he  would  wallow  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxi- 
cation. The  Gosayn  and  the  Fakir  were  now  unceremoniously 
driven  from  their  gates,  and  Zaide,  in  her  rage,  absolutely  abused 
them. 

A  great  festival  was  at  hand.  Zaide,  from  ostentatious 
motives,  demanded  ten  thousand  rupees  to  fling  into  the  streets 
from  her  splendid  litter  as  she  proceeded  to  the  Ead-gar ; l  and 
Alnusur,  scarcely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  a  recent  de- 
bauch, bluntly  refused  her  request,  and  darted  from  the  presence 

1  Mausoleum  where  the  Kutba  is  read. 
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of  his  enraged  wife.  From  this  moment  a  want  of  confidence 
in  man  and  wife  arose,  and  happiness,  even  in  their  construction 
of  the  word,  fled  from  Alnusur's  mansion.  Still  he  loved  Zaide, 
and  she  had  not  the  smallest  reason  to  doubt  the  fact.  To  her  he 
was  constant :  no  strange  beauty  bewildered  his  senses,  and  he  felt ' 
without  Zaide  life  would  be  far  from  desirable. 

One  day,  returning  from  his  ride,  Alnusur,  as  he  passed  the 
outer  wall  of  his  house,  which,  as  he  sat  on  his  horse,  afforded  him 
a  commanding  view  of  his  courtyard,  to  his  surprise  perceived  his 
wife  holding  converse  with  a  Fakir,  or  religious  mendicant.  He 
fancied  she  smiled.  Burning  with  jealous  fury,  he  alighted,  rushed 
to  the  entrance-gate,  and  drawing  his  dagger,  speedily  approached 
the  beggar  with  an  uplifted  arm.  Zaide  screamed  aloud,  but  the 
Fakir  stood  immovable,  watching  the  motions  of  the  infuriated 
Alnusur  with  a  collected  firmness  which  saved  his  life  ;  for  when 
his  assailant  thought  the  deadly  instrument  would  penetrate  the 
Fakir's  heart,  to  his  surprise,  owing  to  the  beggar's  slipping  on  one 
side,  the  dagger,  aimed  with  a  hellish  fury,  struck  against  the  wall 
of  the  house  and  was  shivered  to  atoms. 

'Oh,  Alnusur,  what  wouldst  thou  have  done?'  cried  the 
alarmed  Zaide.  '  A  holy  man  to  be  thus  assailed  !  Thou  art 
surely  mad.' 

Alnusur,  indeed,  rejoiced  at  the  poor  man's  escape ;  and 
turning  to  command  the  Fakir's  departure,  to  his  astonishment 
perceived  he  had  fled. 

'  Zaide,'  he  cried,  '  till  now  I  thought  you  faithful.' 
'  And  what,'  she  cried,  '  has  caused  you  now  to  think  other- 
wise?' 
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1  Oh,  woman,  woman  ! '  he  replied,  '  wert  not  thou  the  first  to 
drive  away  the  beggars.  And  how  is  it,  then,  I  see  you  now  in 
cheerful  converse  with  the  man  I  would  have  sacrificed  to  my 
fury?' 

'  Oh,  Alnusur,  do  you  thus  basely  suspect  me  ?  Then  hence 
all  happiness — let  us  part  for  ever.' 

'  Oh,  no  !  no,  beloved  Zaide,  forgive  me  :  I  have  acted  wrong, 
very  wrong ;  let  us  live  for  one  another  ;  forgive  me,  dearest 
Zaide.' 

'  Alnusur,  hear  me.  I  have  not  in  thought  even  been  untrue  to 
you  :  think,  then,  what  I  feel  at  your  unjust  suspicions.  The  holy 
man  whose  life  you  would  have  taken  is  the  friend  of  my  father. 
From  pious  motives  does  he  wander  to  collect  alms  for  the  erection 
of  a  mosque  at  Cambay.  We  talked  of  former  times,  of  days 
gone  by.  If  I  were  pleased,  have  I  been  guilty  of  a  crime  ?' 

'  Oh,  no  !  no,  Zaide,  my  beloved :  I  will  seek  out  the  holy 
man — I  will  even  build  the  mosque  to  pacify  him  and  obtain  his 
forgiveness.  Grant  me  your  pardon,  and  I  shall  be  at  ease.' 

Zaide  held  out  her  hand,  saying,  '  Be  it  so,  but  beware  how  a 
second  time  you  entertain  such  dire  suspicions.' 

Time  passed  as  before.  Alnusur  in  vain  sought  out  the 
offended  Fakir,  and  he  imagined  he  had  departed.  One  morning, 
however,  as  he  was  preparing  to  take  his  ride,  the  Fakir  walked 
past  the  house,  crying,  'Woe,  woe  to  the  house  of  Alnusur!' 
Zaide,  who  was  at  an  upper  apartment,  screamed  with  terror ;  and 
Alnusur,  leaving  his  horse,  pursued  the  beggar,  praying  him  to 
return  and  receive  alms.  The  Fakir  waved  his  hand  contemp- 
tuously and  passed  on.  The  following  and  each  succeeding  day 
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did  the  Fakir  stalk  past  the  outer  gate,  crying,  '  Woe,  woe  to  the 
house  of  Alnusur  ! ' 

Zaide  became  greatly  alarmed,  and  Alnusur's  spirits  failed 
him.  He  was  visited  by  horrid  dreams  :  he  fancied  his  Zaide  a 
lifeless  corpse — murdered  by  his  own  hand  !  At  such  a  time  he 
would  start  up  and  seize  the  arm  of  his  sleeping  wife,  who  in  vain 
demanded  the  cause  for  such  disturbance.  This  dream  more  than 
once  haunted  his  imagination,  but  he  concealed  its  dire  import 
from  his  beloved  Zaide,  and  strove  to  disregard  it ;  but  in  vain. 
Something  dreadful,  he  felt  convinced,  was  hanging  over  his  head, 
but  what  he  could  not  possibly  conceive. 

Zaide  received  from  Cambay  the  melancholy  news  of  her 
father's  death.  This,  perhaps,  was  the  only  calamity,  and  in  this 
idea  Alnusur  endeavoured  to  compose  himself.  Zaide  kept  to 
her  apartments,  indulging  in  bitter  grief.  The  Fakir  failed  not 
daily  to  foretell  woe  to  the  house  of  Alnusur,  and  the  dreams  still 
haunted  the  couch  of  that  dejected  man. 

About  one  month  after  the  receipt  of  the  melancholy  news 
from  Cambay,  Zaide  requested  permission  to  visit  an  aunt,  lately 
arrived  at  Thanah,  or  Salsette.  Alnusur,  thinking  a  change 
would  alleviate  his  wife's  distress,  assented,  promising  to  come 
for  her  himself  after  ten  days'  time.  Should  he  not  be  punctual, 
he  bade  her  not  be  under  any  alarm,  for  that  he  should  certainly 
delay  no  longer  than  three  days  beyond  that  period.  In  thus 
saying  he  had  his  reasons,  which  will  presently  be  explained. 
Zaide,  therefore,  without  any  suite,  attended  only  by  a  female 
slave,  proceeded  to  Salsette,  leaving  Alnusur  alone  in  his  spacious 
mansion. 
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Alnusur  knew  that  after  thirteen  days  he  might  visit  the 
cavern,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  call  there  on  his  way  to 
Salsette,  whither  he  preferred  going  by  water,  and  to  select  a 
handsome  sum  of  money  to  present  to  the  aunt  of  his  beloved 
Zaide.  He  knew  nothing  would  please  his  wife  so  well,  and  he 
therefore  prepared  accordingly.  Just  as  he  was  setting  out  from 
his  mansion  the  Fakir  crossed  his  path,  uttering,  '  Woe,  woe  to 
the  house  of  Alnusur ! ' 

Accustomed  to  this  ominous  croaking,  Alnusur  allowed  it  not 
to  depress  his  spirits ;  and  thinking  only  of  the  pleasure  of  again 
meeting  his  dear  Zaide,  passed  rapidly  to  the  water's  edge,  where 
a  boat  being  in  readiness,  he  quickly  embarked  and  was  rowed  in 
safety  to  the  island  of  Gharipoori.  Previous  to  leaving  his  house 
he  had  carefully  made  an  extract  from  the  Book  of  Knowledge, 
that  no  difficulty  might  occur  in  attempting  an  exit  from  the 
cavern.  Confident,  therefore,  of  his  usual  success,  he  pressed  the 
toe  of  the  colossal  statue,  which  receded  at  the  touch.  Descend- 
ing the  stairs  an  unpleasant  smell  saluted  him,  which  he  concluded 
arose  from  the  pent-up  vapours  of  the  place  ;  but  to  his  surprise 
and  horror  he  perceived  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  a  corpse.  If  he 
was  shocked  at  this  appearance,  how  was  he  horrified  and 
distracted  by  discovering,  on  a  farther  examination,  it  was  the 
corpse  of  his  beloved  Zaide !  Woe  was  indeed  come  upon  the 
miserable  Alnusur;  he  tore  his  hair  and  beat  his  breast,  his 
screams  resounded  through  the  vaulted  cavern,  he  threw  himself 
on  the  body  of  his  beloved,  and  wept  in  agony.  The  truth  burst 
upon  him :  she  must  have  watched  him  in  his  visits  to  the  cavern, 
and  dared  to  tempt  an  entrance  by  herself.  He  was  indeed 
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correct  Zaide,  it  will  be  remembered,  on  a  particular  occasion 
demanded  from  him  ten  thousand  rupees,  which  he  refusing,  though 
not  on  the  plea  of  inability,  she  determined  to  ascertain  from  whence 
his  wealth  proceeded.  She  did  so,  and  planned  a  visit  to  the 
hoard  in  secret. 

Having  obtained  permission  to  go  to  Salsette,  an  opportunity 
she  conceived  now  offered  to  put  her  plans  into  execution.  -The 
second  day  after  her  arrival  at  her  aunt's  she  expressed  her  inten- 
tion of  visiting  a  peer,  or  religious  place,  in  the  neighbouring 
islands  ;  adding  that  probably  she  should  from  thence  return  to 
Bombay,  and  bring  back  her  husband  to  Thanah.  Her  aunt 
dared  not  to  oppose  her  intention,  and  alone  did  the  imprudent 
Zaide,  rowed  by  a  single  fisherman,  reach  Gharipoori.  She 
desired  him  to  return  whence  he  came,  trusting  she  should  easily 
procure  another  conveyance  when  ready  to  quit  the  island. 

She  had  disguised  herself  in  male  attire,  covering  her  person 
with  an  immense  shawl,  one  which  Alnusur  had  but  lately 
presented  her  with.  She  entered  the  cavern.  Alas !  little  did  she 
imagine  it  would  prove  her  grave.  She  feasted  on  the  piles  of 
riches,  and  delight  danced  in  her  eye.  When  she  had  selected 
as  much  as  she  could  carry  and  conceal  under  her  shawl  the  ill- 
starred  Zaide  prepared  to  quit  the  repository  of  wealth.  Closed 
was  the  portal,  and  all  her  attempts  to  force  it  ineffectual.  The 
wretched  woman  laid  her  down  in  an  agony  indescribable.  Soon 
did  hunger  commence  its  dire  attacks,  a  dreadful  thirst  parched 
her  lips,  and  madness  almost  seized  her  brain.  For  one  day  she 
bore  patiently  all  the  horrors  of  starvation,  living  on  the  hope  that 
Alnusur  might  visit  the  cavern  and  extricate  her  from  the  jaws 
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of  death.  Alas!  he  came  not;  another  day,  and  no  helping 
hand  to  succour  the  dying  Zaide.  At  length  nature  unsupported 
sank  ;  and  Zaide,  actually  famished,  lay  down  and  died. 

The  distracted  Alnusur,  having  spent  many  hours  in  weeping 
and  giving  vent  to  the  most  poignant  grief,  began  to  consider 
what  steps  he  should  take  to  bury  his  wife's  corpse.  To  leave 
it  there  was  an  idea  he  entertained  not  for  a  moment.  At  last 
he  determined  to  remove  it  from  the  cavern,  and  bury  it  in  some 
one  of  the  dark  cells  above.  He  with  difficulty  raised  it  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  and  opening  the  portal,  dragged  the  body 
after  him.  He  next  went  in  search  of  some  implement  with 
which  a  grave  might  be  prepared.  In  a  field  below  the  hill  he 
fortunately  found  an  iron  implement  of  husbandry ;  this  he  quickly 
seized  and  returned  to  the  cavern,  where,  having  with  difficulty 
found  a  soft  spot,  he  dug  the  grave  of  his  once  beauteous  Zaide ; 
and  as  he  closed  over  her  remains  the  last  earth  felt  as  if  he  had 
shut  from  himself  all  hope  of  happiness  for  ever.  He  returned  to 
Bombay.  Arrived  at  his  own  house,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
apartments,  and  was  seen  by  no  one.  It  was  reported  his  wife 
had  eloped  with  a  Mahommedan  of  rank,  and  Alnusur,  when  he 
did  make  his  appearance,  was  pointed  and  laughed  at  by  all  the 
city.  Disgusted  and  dejected,  the  miserable  Alnusur  came  to  a 
determination  to  do  one  good  act.  and  then  in  seclusion  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days. 

It  was  evening.  Donga  Sette  Brahmin  had  dismissed  his 
little  urchins,  and  was  enjoying  the  exhilarating  breeze  in  his 
verandah,  when  a  stranger,  muffled  up  in  a  coarse  cloth,  appeared 
before  him,  begging  an  audience.  The  Brahmin  signed  him  to 
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enter,  and  desired  him  to  be  seated.  '  Brahmin,'  said  a  low 
hollow  voice,  '  you  once  possessed  a  treasure.' 

Donga  Sette  stared  in  mute  astonishment,  but  nodded  assent. 

'  You,'  continued  the  stranger,  '  used  your  riches  properly : 
you  fed  the  hungry,  you  instructed  the  ignorant.' 

'  I  did  all  in  my  power,'  replied  the  worthy  Brahmin. 

'  You  did.  A  villain  robbed  you  of  this  key  to  wealth.  Know 
you  who  it  was  ? ' 

'  The  Jew  Ismael,  I  suspect,'  said  the  Brahmin. 

'  For  him  I  basely  robbed  you  of  your  keys  at  the  Jatra,  anxf 
possessed  myself  of  the  iron  box.  Ignorant  of  the  contents,  1 
gave  it  to  the  Jew.' 

'  Heaven  be  praised ! '  said  the  Brahmin.  '  Is  it  the  rich  and 
powerful  Alnusur  who  speaks  ?' 

'  It  is  indeed  Alnusur,'  replied  the  stranger,  *  the  once  rich, 
once  happy  Alnusur,  but  now  the  most  miserable  of  all  mankind.' 
He  here  related  every  particular  to  the  Brahmin,  concluding  by 
presenting  him  with  the  iron  box,  and  both  its  keys,  saying, '  Take 
it,  worthy  Brahmin  ;  you  alone  know  how  to  use  the  treasure  when 
in  your  possession,  and  yours  it  shall  be ;  for  me,  all  the  wealth 
of  the  world  is  now  of  no  use.  I  deserve  the  misery  I  am  suffer- 
ing, for  I  neglected  the  rules  of  the  Book  of  Knowledge.  As  a 
Fakir,  as  a  religious  mendicant,  will  I  wander  through  Hindustan, 
and  resign  the  world  and  all  its  allurements ;  for  Zaide  is  dead, 
and  I,  alas  !  am  the  cause  of  her  death ;  for  had  I  obeyed  the 
precepts  of  the  book,  and  cherished,  instead  of  expelling  and 
aiming  at  the  lives  of  beggars,  woe  would  not  have  come  on  the 
house  of  Alnusur.' 
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Donga  Sette  endeavoured  to  dissuade  Alnusur  from  his  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  Fakir,  but  to  no  purpose  :  he  left  the  iron  box 
and  keys  at  the  Brahmin's  feet,  and  making  a  salaam,  left  the 
house. 

The  Brahmin,  once  more  possessed  of  his  Book  of  Knowledge, 
continued  to  live  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him, 
assisting  the  poor,  relieving  the  distressed,  teaching  the  ignorant, 
and  practising  every  moral  virtue. 

The  Nuwab  made  no  remark  on  this  story  of  the  Coppersmith, 
but  arose,  intimating  his  attention  of  being  present  next  day  to 
hear  another  tale;  and  in  consequence  Moye-ed-din  summoned 
all  the  remaining  persons  to  his  palace,  when  the  lot  fell  upon 
Kuzl-bashee,  the  Dyer,  who  on  the  following  day  appeared  and 
commenced  his  narrative  as  follows. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  DYER'S  STORY. 

IN  the  Hegira  1070,*  the  mighty  Aurungzebe  reigned  at  Delhi; 
and  notwithstanding  the  war  with  his  brother  Suja,  which  was 
carried  on  at  the  extremity  of  the  empire,  the  indefatigable 
Emperor  suffered  not  his  attention  to  be  diverted  from  the  civil 
affairs  of  the  state.  Accustomed  to  business  from  his  youth,  he 
suffered  nothing  of  the  minutest  kind  to  escape  his  observation. 
He  was  extremely  particular  in  framing  rules  for  the  administration 
of  justice;  and  that  he  might  be  assured  his  orders  were  obeyed, 
and  his  regulations  enforced,  often  condescended  at  night  to 
wander,  in  company  with  his  Vizier,  through  the  city,  both  being 
closely  disguised.  By  these  means  circumstances  not  unfrequently 
came  to  his  notice  which  otherwise  he  would  have  been  entirely 
ignorant  of. 

One  moonlight  night,  as  the  Emperor  and  his  Vizier  were 
passing  through  an  obscure  lane  in  the  city,  they  were  met  by 
three  beggars  in  a  most  miserable  condition,  one  of  whom  was 
evidently  lame.  The  mendicants  failed  not  to  beg  alms ;  and  the 
Emperor,  considering  the  lonely  situation  of  the  place,  thought  it 
prudent  to  present  them  with  a  few  rupees,  upon  which,  all  falling 

1  A.D.  1660. 
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to  the  earth,  one  of  them  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  generous  strangers, 
suffer  us  each  to  prostrate  ourselves  to  the  ground  thirty  times 
for  your  generosity.' 

The  Emperor,  anxious  to  return,  would  willingly  have  dispensed 
with. so  tedious  a  demonstration  of  their  gratitude ;  but  the  beggars 
declaring,  if  they  were  not  permitted  thus  to  thank  their  donors, 
they  must  be  under  the  necessity  of  returning  the  money,  the 
Emperor  thus  addressed  them : 

'  It  is  inconvenient  for  me  this  night,  and  in  such  a  place,  to 
receive  your  humble  and  tedious  prostrations;  but  suffer  us  to 
accompany  you  to  your  lodgings,  that  we  may  know  where  to  find 
you,  and  I  promise  faithfully  to  send  for  you  early  on  the  morrow, 
and  then  receive  your  thanks  in  any  manner  you  may  deem  ex- 
pedient ;  and,  moreover,  promise  to  double  the  sum  now  offered 
to  you.' 

The  mendicants,  acquiescing  in  the  arrangement,  insisted  on 
the  Emperor  receiving  back  the  money  he  had  put  into  their 
hands,  whatever  might  be  his  intention  on  the  following  day,  as  it 
was  their  invariable  custom  not  to  retain  a  pice 1  given  them  as 
charity,  unless  the  donor  suffered  them  to  prostrate  themselves 
thirty  times  before  him. 

Aurungzebe  was  therefore  compelled  to  take  back  his  money, 
and  follow  the  beggars  to  an  obscure  part  of  the  city,  where  a  mise- 
rable shed,  he  was  informed,  was  the  only  habitation  they  enjoyed. 

The  Emperor  having  taken  leave  of  these  singular  beings,  con- 
versed with  his  Vizier  on  their  extraordinary  conduct,  an  expla- 
1  Small  copper  coin. 
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nation  of  which  he  was  most  anxious  to  hear.  He  therefore  directed 
his  Vizier  to  cause  the  beggars  to  be  summoned  to  his  palace  the 
next  day,  but  not  to  inform  them  who  it  was  that  demanded  their 
attendance.  The  Vizier,  bowing  to  the  earth,  swore  to  execute  his 
orders,  and  when  arrived  at  the  pabce  took  leave  of  his  royal 
master  for  the  night 

Early  on  the  following  day  the  beggars,  who  had  purposely 
remained  within  their  shed,  beheld  a  messenger  approach ;  and 
that  he  should  not  fail  to  understand  to  whom  he  ought  to  apply, 
stood  at  the  front  of  their  miserable  dwelling.  The  messenger 
delivered  to  them  his  orders,  and  they  proposed  to  follow  him- 
When  brought  before  the  Emperor  how  great  was  the  astonishmen  t 
of  the  mendicants  at  beholding  in  him  their  charitable  friend  of 
the  preceding  night  !  Aurungzebe  beheld  their  surprise,  and  thus 
addressed  them : 

'  Persians— for  I  see  you  are  of  that  country — I  have  summoned 
you  according  to  my  promise,  to  double  the  sum  I  offered  you  last 
night,  on  condition  that  you  faithfully  inform  me  the  reasons 
which  compel  you  to  prostrate  yourselves  thirty  times  at  the  feet 
of  your  charitable  friends.  I  perceive  one  of  you  to  be  lame  and 
the  other  to  have  lost  an  eye,  and  congratulate  the  third  on  his 
apparent  perfect  state  of  bodjr.' 

The  beggars  all  made  a  salaam,  but  the  third  did  so  with  his 
left  hand,  which  failed  not  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Emperor, 
who  demanded  the  reason.  'Our  friend,'  said  the  lame  man, 
'  can  do  no  otherwise ;  he  has  lost  his  right  hand.'  The  maimed 
man,  in  corroboration  of  his  brother's  statement,  thrust  from 
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under  his  long  sleeve  a  withered  stump,  which  he  again  quickly 
concealed  from  view. 

'  In  the  name  of  wonder,'  said  the  Emperor,  '  how  happens  it 
that  you  are  all  in  this  very  miserable  condition?' 

The  beggars  were  silent,  not  willing,  apparently,  to  give  the 
wished-for  explanation ;  but  Aurungzebe  insisting  on  being  fully 
informed  on  the  subject,  the  lame  man  replied,  '  Most  mighty 
Emperor,  if  the  adventures  of  three  miserable  beggars  can  interest 
your  royal  heart,  we  are  ready  to  relate  them  to  you.' 

Aurungzebe  declaring  he  was  most  anxious  to  learn  by  what 
accident  they  were  thus  reduced,  the  lame  man  thus  commenced 
his  history : — 

THE   STORY   OF   THE   FIRST   BEGGAR. 

I  am  a  Persian,  a  native  of  Yezd,  and  my  name  is  Yasmin.  My 
father  was  a  corn  merchant,  and  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  but, 
like  many  other  men  of  Yezd,  was  a  Sufi,1  in  which  persuasion  I 
was  brought  up.  Yezd  being  celebrated  for  the  number  of  learned 

1  '  The  Arabic  word  Sufi  means  wise,  pious.  It  may  be  derived  from  the 
word  Saaf,  pure,  clean.  Some  think  this  class  were  so  called  from  the  word 
Soof,  which  means  Wool,  the  followers  being  invariably  clothed  in  coarse  woollen 
garments.  It  appears,  from  several  writings  of  Mahommedan  authors,  that  a 
class  called  Sufis  were  co-existent  with  their  religion,  but  are  now  considered 
as  rmong  the  most  dangerous  of  its  enemies.  The  Sufi  contemns  the  forms 
of  the  true  faith,  and  entertains  very  free  opinions  regarding  its  dogmas. 
These,  with  their  claim  to  a  distinct  communion  with  the  Deity,  have  subjected 
them  to  the  accusation  of  entirely  disbelieving  what  they  outwardly  profess  to 
respect,  and,  consequently,  they  are  considered  infidels.  The  teachers  offer 
their  disciples  of  this  sect  their  own  absurd  and  varied  doctrines,  instead  of 
the  forms  and  usages  of  the  Mahommedan  religion.  They  are  required  to 
consider  their  teacher  superior  to  all  other  mortals,  in  short,  expected  to  adore 
him. ' — Malcolm's  Hist.  Persia,  vol.  ii. 
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Sufis  it  contained,  I  soon  became,  through  the  introduction  of  my 
religious  teacher,  Syud  Mahommed  Ali,  acquainted  with  several  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  sect.  Owing  to  my  father's  flourishing 
circumstances,  I  had  abundance  of  leisure  time  to  make  myself  a 
perfect  Sufi,  and  firmly  believe  a  more  zealous  one  than  myself 
was  not  to  be  found  in  Yezd.  I  therefore  strove,  by  diligence 
and  application  to  the  most  difficult  studies,  to  become  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Itahedeah '  sect,  which  was  that 
to  which  my  father  and  Syud  Mahommed  Ali  belonged.  Poetry 
is  the  very  essence  of  Sufiism,  and  to  that  I  bestowed  unwearied 
attention.  Syud  Mahommed  Ali  daily  impressed  on  my  mind  the 
glory  I  should  attain  by  procuring  proselytes  to  the  sect,  and  I 
set  to  work  with  the  most  unremitting  perseverance  to  convert 
young  men  of  my  own  age,  and  lead  them  into  the  path  of 
Sufiism. 

This  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Syud  to  gain  proselytes  was, 
I  believe,  more  to  increase  the  number  of  his  adorers  than  from 
any  true  religious  feeling  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls.  Devoted, 
however,  as  I  was  to  the  service  of  my  enlightened  teacher,  and 
at  that  time  firmly  believing  the  Syud  was  actuated  alone  by 
religious  motives,  I  strove  to  imitate  him  in  every  particular, 
looking  up  to  him  as  a  divinity.  I  became  acquainted  with  two 
youths,  whom,  from  their  staunch  adherence  to  the  ordinances  of 

1  '  There  are  two  principal  sects  of  Sufis,  viz.  the  Hulooleah  and  the 
Itahedeah.  The  former  is  the  'Inspired,'  who  believe  God  has  descended  or 
entered  into  them  ;  the  latter,  that  God  is  as  one  with  every  enlightened 
being ;  in  short,  considering  themselves,  from  their  union  with  the  divinity, 
to  be  God.  One  of  their  spiritual  leaders,  who  professed  to  have  arrived  at 
the  last  stage  of  Sufiism,  proclaimed  that  he  was  indeed  God." — MaUolni's 
Hist.  Persia,  vol.  ii. 
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Islaam,  I  determined  to  convert,  anticipating  the  warm  approba- 
tion of  my  preceptor,  and  hoping  by  this  act  to  arrive  at  the 
second  stage  of  Sufiism,1  when  I  should  no  longer  be  required  to 
follow  my  teacher,  and  be  allowed  to  dispense  with  all  exterior 
forms  of  devotion,  and  obtain  credit  for  spiritual  worship.  This 
release  from  the  leading-strings  of  Syud  Mahommed  Ali  would  be 
to  me,  whose  gods  were  vanity  and  pride,  most  truly  acceptable. 

To  sacrifice,  therefore,  a  hundred  Mahommedans,  to  maintain 
my  own  independence  and  superiority,  was  an  act*  so  necessary  to 
my  happiness,  that  I  hesitated  not  laying  close  siege  to  my  two 
friends,  Yusoof  and  Mohabet  Ali,  the  sons  of  respectable  mer- 
chants of  Yezd,  and  the  same  which  now  stand  before  your 
Majesty.  These,  my  unhappy  companions,  will  in  their  turn 
relate  how  indefatigable  I  was  to  effect  their  conversion,  or,  in 
other  words,  their  ruin. 

Being  by  nature  gifted  with  a  handsome  appearance  and  great 
volubility  of  speech,  I  gradually  worked  upon  their  minds,  repre- 
senting the  advantages  of  Sufiism,  both  in  this  and  the  next  world, 
launching  out  into  the  praises  of  every  stage  of  it,  and  setting 
forth  the  vast  superiority  we  possessed  in  learning  over  every 
other  mortals  on  earth — a  fact  which  our  worst  enemies  could  not 
deny.  The  youths  listened,  and  listening  fell  into  the  snare.  I 

1  '  There  are  four  stages  through  which  a  man  must  pass  ere  he  can  attain 
perfection  and  beatitude.  The  first  is  humanity,  which  means  obedience  to 
the  holy  law,  and  a  strict  observance  of  all  the  rules,  customs,  and  doctrines 
of  the  established  religion.  The  second  stage  is  the  road  or  path,  and  he  who 
arrives  at  this  leaves  that  state  wherein  he  was  admitted  to  admire  and  follow 
a  teacher,  and  enters  into  the  pale  of  Sufiism,  and  is  allowed  to  abandon  all 
religious  forms,  changing  practical  for  spiritual  worship.  The  third  stage  is 
knowledge,  and  he  who  arrives  at  this  is  considered  inspired.  The  fourth  is 
ruth,  which  means  an  union  with  the  Divinity. ' — Malcolms  Hist.  Persia. 
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brought  them  before  Syud  Mahommed  Ali,  whose  eyes  bore 
witness  to  the  delight  he  experienced. 

Thus  did  Yusoof  and  Mohabet  Ali  become  Sufis,  and  deserted 
the  true  faith  ;  they  had  yet,  however,  to  learn  the  consequences 
of  their  apostacy  :  their  fathers  and  friends  renounced  them  for 
ever,  and  the  youths  became  wanderers,  whom  I  felt  myself  com- 
pelled to  support  and  humour  in  every  possible  manner,  fearing 
they  might  otherwise  desert  us.  If  they  were  treated  with  neglect 
and  contempt  by  their  own  friends,  the  attention  and  respect 
they  received  from  the  Sufis  sufficiently  compensated  them  for 
their  loss,  at  least  so  I  thought ;  and  by  my  advice  and  govern- 
nance  soon  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  banish  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  friends'  displeasure  from  their  minds. 

The  time  now  came  when  I  was  considered  to  be  worthy 
admission  into  the  second  stage  of  Sufiism,  and  with  pleasure 
hailed  the  day  that  saw  me  independent  of  Syud  Mahommed  Ali, 
under  whose  guidance  I  had  remained  from  my  infancy.  I  now 
harangued  the  sect  in  public,  and  gave  full  scope  to  my  powers  of 
language,  so  that  I  was  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy,  approaching 
perfection  by  more  rapid  strides  than  any  of  my  predecessors. 
My  father  was  particularly  delighted  at  my  promotion,  having 
himself  but  lately  arrived  at  the  state  of  knowledge.  Although  it 
was  extremely  gratifying  to  me  to  observe  the  progress  of  Yusoof 
and  Mohabet  Ali,  it  was  not  so  pleasant  to  provide  for  them  :  for, 
holy  and  pure  as  we  considered  ourselves,  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  live  without  eating.  My  father  having  lost  one  of  his  clerks, 
who  died  suddenly,  was,  through  my  intercession,  persuaded  to 
appoint  Yusoof  to  the  vacant  situation.  The  youth  was  rejoiced 
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beyond  measure  at  the  provision  I  had  procured  for  him,  whilst 
Mohabet  AH  was  particularly  downcast  at  perceiving  he  must  for 
awhile  continue  a  dependent  on  my  bounty. 

I  had  now  reached  the  zenith  of  my  ambition,  in  the  second 
stage  of  Sufiism ;  and  as  many  years  must  pass  away  ere  I  could 
aspire  to  the  third  stage  of  knowledge,  I  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  my  present  acquirements.  My  acknowledged  superiority 
in  learning  and  eloquence,  I  conceived,  justified  me  in  assuming 
a  haughty  demeanour  toward  my  own  sect,  and  a  profound  con- 
tempt towards  those  of  the  opposite  persuasion,  so  that  I  felt 
sensible  I  was  beloved  by  none.  *  What  does  it  signify,'  I  would 
say  to  myself,  '  whether  I  am  beloved  or  despised  ?  I  am  wealthy 
and  in  the  path  :  I  am  nearly  at  the  head  of  all  who  have  been 
admitted  into  the  second  stage,  and  my  eloquence  and  acquire- 
ments are  acknowledged  by  everyone.  The  friendship  of  man 
can  neither  add  to  my  happiness  or  ensure  my  promotion.' 

As  I  was  walking  one  day  in  one  of  the  principal  streets, 
a  poor  beggar  asked  alms  of  me.  With  a  look  of  anger  mingled 
with  contempt  I  retreated  from  him,  holding  my  clothes  close  to 
my  body,  lest  I  should  become  contaminated  by  his  touch. 
'  Mark  me,  Sufi,'  cried  the  beggar :  '  if  thus  thou  shunnest  him 
who  asks  for  aid  in  the  name  of  God,  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  that  God,  whom  you  consider  to  be  ever  with  thee,  will 
desert  thee,  and  bring  thee  to  my  deplorable  state.  Nevertheless, 
may  Allah  protect  thee  ! ' 

The  words  of  the  old  mendicant  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
my  mind  for  a  moment ;  but  meeting  a  party  of  my  sect  soon  after 
who  flattered  and  praised  my  learning,  wealth,  and  power,  I  no 
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longer  burthened  my  mind  with  the  remembrance  of  the  beggar, 
or  his  awful  prognostications,  and  treated  in  the'  same  manner 
every  miserable  petitioner  for  aid  who  presumed  to  approach  me. 
My  extravagance  kept  pace  with  my  pride  and  insolence ;  and 
although  the  allowance  made  me  by  my  father,  together  with  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  his  merchandise,  was  more  than  enough,  with 
economy  and  prudence,  to  have  enabled  me  to  purchase  the  in- 
dulgence of  every  luxury,  yet  a  mind  like  mine  was  difficult  to  be 
kept  in  check  by  any  regular  limited  income,  and  I  entertained 
serious  thoughts  of  robbing  my  own  father,  and  was  only  deterred 
by  the  recollection  that  by  so  doing  I  should,  in  truth,  be  only 
robbing  myself,  as  I  had  become  a  partner  in  his  concerns. 

I  proposed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  sect,  to  proceed  to  Afghan- 
istan, for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  condition  and  progress 
of  the  Sufis  in  that  country ;  and  to  enable  me  to  secure  converts, 
and  maintain  our  consequence,  insisted  upon  sallying  forth  in  the 
most  sumptuous  manner,  intending,  in  reality,  to  convert  the 
money  I  might  be  furnished  with  entirely  to  my  own  use  and 
amusement  A  large  subscription  was  collected,  and  everything 
was  ready  for  my  departure,  when  an  event  happened  which 
entirely  put  an  end  to  my  projects.  This  event  was  the  death  of 
my  father.  He  had  received  an  account  of  a  great  failure  in  his 
mercantile  speculations,  which,  with  my  consent,  had  been  entered 
into.  My  father  could  not  stand  the  shock  of  this  intelligence  ; 
he  took  to  his  bed,  from  which,  alas  !  he  arose  no  more.  In  his 
dying  hour  he  thus  addressed  me  : 

'  Yasmin,  my  son,  I  am  about  to  leave  you  for  ever.    Perse 
vere  in  the  faith,  neglect  not  the  ordinances  of  Sufiism,  and  you 
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will  yet  succeed  in  all  your  undertakings.  I  have  now  little  wea]th 
to  leave  you.  Here  are  the  keys  of  my  strong-chest ;  its  contents, 
with  several  bonds  and  notes,  are  yours  by  my  will,  but  this  house 
is  your  cousin's.  On  his  arrival  be  kind  to  him.  Strengthen  each 
other  in  the  true  religion,  and  may  you  prosper.'  Thus  died  my 
father,  leaving  me,  who  expected  on  his  decease  to  become 
possessed  of  unbounded  wealth,  heir  to  almost  nothing. 

On  examining  the  contents  of  the  chest,  a  bag,  containing  one 
thousand  toomauns,  with  several  bonds,  were  all  that  met  my  eye. 
I  could  not,  would  not  believe  that  this  was  the  only  sum  the 
house  contained.  '  There  is  some  trick,'  cried  I ;  '  and  my 
cousin,  who  is  to  have  the  house,  is  doubtless  correctly  informed 
where  the  money  is  buried.'  As  soon  as  the  remains  of  my  father 
were  interred  I  set  to  work  to  search  for  treasure ;  a  hundred 
labourers  were  dispersed  all  over  the  house,  with  orders  to  dig 
and  penetrate  walls,  although  they  might  be  six  feet  thick.  I 
myself  assisted,  until,  unused  to  such  fatigue,  I  was  compelled  to 
desist,  carrying,  however,  lighted  torches  into  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  building.  I  was  interrupted  in  my  search  by  hear- 
ing the  cries  of  '  Fire,  fire  ! '  from  persons  above  and  in  the  street. 

I  attempted  to  rush  from  the  place  where  I  was,  to  gain  access 
to  the  strong-box,  hoping  to  be  able  to  secure  the  little  money  it 
contained  ;  but  the  number  of  the  workmen,  together  with  the 
volumes  of  smoke  which  filled  the  narrow  staircase,  rendered  a 
hasty  retreat  impossible.  At  last  I  approached  the  small  treasure 
closet,  and  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  on  the  floor  of  the  room 
which  led  to  it,  when  it  gave  way,  and  a  burst  of  fire  dreadful  to 
behold  rendered  my  progress  impracticable.  Still  hankering 
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after  the  toomauns,  I  maintained  my  ground  until  several  voices 
begging  me  to  withdraw  aroused  me,  and  I  quickly  retreated  into 
the  street,  which  I  had  scarcely  gained  when  the  whole  edifice, 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  fell  to  the  earth,  amidst  the  screams  of 
the  affrighted  populace. 

No  one  afforded  the  least  assistance  ;  nor,  had  they  been  so 
inclined,  I  saw  not  how  it  could  have  been  of  any  service,  for  I 
had  no  doubt  but  that  the  fire  was  owing  to  myself,  in  carelessly 
thrusting  my  torch  into  every  corner  of  the  mansion ;  and  the 
sudden  falling  in  of  the  building  was  doubtless  to  be  attributed 
to  the  zeal  of  my  workmen,  who  had  undermined  its  foundations. 
In  situations  like  mine  a  show  even  of  inclination  to  lend  assist- 
ance is  gratifying ;  but,  alas !  how  could  I  expect  aid  from 
persons  I  had  contemned,  from  the  rabble  I  had  despised  ?  It 
was  provoking  to  behold  the  apathy  of  the  mob;  but  it  was  in- 
sufferable to  see  the  Guebres1  falling  down  and  worshipping  with 
delight  the  very  flames  which  caused  my  ruin  ;  and,  as  if  the 
sight  of  these  wretches  was  not  sufficient  to  add  to  the  sting  of 
adversity  which  now  goaded  my  heart,  on  turning  round  I  beheld 
the  old  beggar  who  had  predicted  my  downfall.  He  thrust 
forward  his  dirty-bearded  chin,  saying,  with  a  look  of  malignant 
joy,  'I  told  you  so,  Sufi ;  the  time  is  come  sooner  than  I  had 
imagined.  God  preserve  thee,  Sufi  ! ' 

He  then  turned  on  his  heel,  leaving  me  to  view  the  progress  of 

the  desolation  before  me.     Why  I  stood  there  I  know  not.     I 

suppose   I   imagined  when   the   fire   should  have  consumed  the 

building,  the  strong-box  arid  the  bag  of  toomauns  were  to  rise 

1  Fire-worshippers. 
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from  its  ashes.  The  poorer  classes  now  flocked  around  the  burning 
wood,  striving  to  secure  something  from  the  conflagration. 

'  Of  what  use  is  that  piece  of  half-burned  wood  to  you  ? '  said 
I  to  a  ragged  old  man,  who  was  walking  away  with  a  blackened 
rafter  on  his  shoulders. 

'  Whatever  is  saved  from  a  burning  house  must  be  reckoned 
gain,'  said  the  old  Mahommedan  ;  '  and  surely,  Sufi,  you  must  in 
the  course  of  your  learning  have  heard  or  read  this  proverb.' 

Angry  at  the  fellow's  insolence,  I  cried,  '  That  gain,  as  you 
call  it,  is  mine,  sirrah  !  Throw  down  the  wood.' 

'  Take  it ! '  said  he,  throwing  it  with  violence  on  my  toes,  which 
caused  me  to  bellow  with  pain. 

'  What  have  you  gained,  Sufi  ? '  said  another  forlorn  fellow, 
who  was  raking  amongst  the  dying  embers. 

A  laugh  from  behind  me  made  me  turn  my  head,  when  the 
abominable  old  beggar  once  more  met  my  eye.  Enraged  at  thus 
seeing  myself  the  sport  of  the  very  rubbish  of  the  city,  I  gave  the 
insolent  old  fellow  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  bade  him  begone.  In- 
stead of  resenting,  the  provoking  old  man  only  laughed  louder  and 
louder,  and  at  last  screamed  with  delight,  walking  slowly  away, 
tapping  his  lean  belly  and  pointing  to  his  mouth,  as  much  as  to 
say,  '  You  will  come  to  this,  and  I  rejoice  at  it.' 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
THE  DYER'S  STORY  (continued). 

THE  only  persons  who  condoled  with  me  were  my  two  prose- 
lytes, who  might  perhaps  more  justly  have  been  denominated 
satellites,  though  not  of  a  glorious  but  a  fallen  star.  Well  aware 
the  sympathy  of  these  youths  proceeded  from  interested  motives, 
I  received  their  sighs  and  expressions  of  regret  with  a  peevishness 
which  I  hoped  would  have  rid  me  of  their  company,  but  in  this 
I  was  mistaken.  They  followed  me  wherever  I  went;  if  I  stopped, 
they  did  so  likewise;  if  I  walked  quick,  they  kept  pace  with  me. 
I  was  about  to  dismiss  them  in  anger,  when  prudence  whispered, 
'  It  is  policy  for  a  ruined  man  to  be  friends  even  with  beggars.' 

We  therefore  walked  about  the  streets,  where  I  had  the 
mortification  of  perceiving,  by  the  leer  of  the  fakeers  and  beggars, 
how  rapidly  the  report  of  my  ruin  had  run  through  the  city.  Some 
of  the  latter  when  passing  me  would,  in  imitation  of  myself  in  the 
days  of  my  prosperity,  hold  their  tattered  garments  close  to  their 
miserable  bodies,  pretending  to  fear  contamination  from  my  touch. 
All  this  I  was  compelled  to  suffer  in  silence;  an  angry  word  would 
otherwise  have  drawn  a  swarm  of  insolent  ragamuffins  around  me, 

VOL.  II.  N 
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like  eagles  about  a'carcass  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  Oh,  heavens  ! 
how  my  cheeks  burned  with  wounded  pride !  At  that  moment, 
could  I  have  seen  any  way  towards  my  former  state,  I  verily  be- 
lieve I  should  have  hesitated  at  no  crime  by  the  commission  of 
which  success  could  have  been  ensured. 

We  approached  the  dwelling  of  Syud  Mahommed  Ali.  '  Here, 
my  friends,'  I  exclaimed,  addressing  my  companions  ;  '  here,  at 
least,  is  a  refuge  for  the  destitute.' 

We  entered.  The  holy  man  was  sitting  with  his  books  before 
him,  intent  on  deep  study.  It  was  a  considerable  time  ere  he 
deigned  to  raise  his  eyes,  and  then  shook  his  head  as  a  sign  he 
wished  not  to  be  disturbed.  We  retired,  and  waited  an  hour  in 
his  verandah,  and  then  again  ventured  to  approach  the  learned 
Syud.  Determined  to  arrest  his  attention,  I  cried  aloud,  '  Oh, 
Syud,  I  am  a  beggar.' 

The  venerable  teacher,  from  whom  I  expected  so  much  com- 
miseration and  relief,  answered  me  in  the  words  of  the  Prophet, 
saying,  ' Oh,  Yasmin,  poverty  is  my  glory  I'1 

Poverty  might  be  a  glory  to  the  Syud,  but  it  was  far  different 
with  me  and  my  companions. 

Syud  Mahommed  Ali,  immediately  he  had  finished  this  chari- 
table reply,  bent  his  eyes  again  on  his  book ;  nor  could  we,  I 

1  A  poor  man  once  went  to  Mahommed,  who  was  sitting  in  an  assembly 
of  learned  men,  and  cried,  '  Oh,  Prophet.  I  am  poor  J '  Mahommed  replied, 
4  Poverty  is  my  glory  ! '  Presently  afterwards  another  man  came,  saying,  '  Oh, 
Prophet,  I  am  poor.'  Mahommed  replied,  '  Poverty  makes  men  blush  in 
both  worlds.  You  are  surprised,  my  friends,'  .said  he,  turning  to  his  com- 
panions, '  at  my  giving  such  contradictory  answers  to  these  two  beggars  ;  but 
the  fact  is,  the  first  is  a  pious  man,  who  for  religion's  sake  has  left  the  world, 
but  the  other  is  a  man  whom  the  world  has  deserted. ' 
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verily  believe,  had  each  of  us  shed  scalding  tears  of  agony,  have 
induced  him  to  bestow  another  look  upon  us. 

'  Let  us  be  gone,'  said  Yusoof ;  '  the  Syud  is  perhaps  engaged 
in  some  difficult  pursuit,  which  it  would  be  indecorous  in  us  to 
disturb  ;  probably  at  another  time  we  may  find  him  disengaged.' 

I  shook  my  head,  doubting  the  probability,  and  when  in  the 
street  was  convinced  ho,\v  erroneous  was  my  friends'  supposition, 
by  hearing  the  door  of  the  Syud's  house  slam-to  with  a  violence 
which  clearly  evinced  his  disposition. 

'  There,  my  friends,'  said  I,  '  what  think  you  now  ? ' 

'  Alas  ! '  replied  Mohabet  Ali,  '  I  think  that  sound  is  the 
thunder  of  despair  ;  for  if  the  Syud  thus  despises  us,  what  can  we 
expect  from  the  world  ? ' 

'  My  dear  friends,'  said  I,  '  there  may  yet  be  some  hope  for 
us.  Leave  me  awhile,  and  go  to  the  ruined  tomb  without  the  city 
walls,  and  there  await  my  coming.' 

My  companions  did  not  much  relish  the  idea  of  even  a 
momentary  separation  ;  but  when  I  urged  the  necessity  of  the  case 
and  represented  the  certainty  of  a  complete  failure  in  my  attempts 
to  procure  money,  unless  I  were  suffered  to  make  the  trial  in 
private,  they  wisely  departed,  and  I  confess  I  wished  the  sepa- 
ration to  be  eternal. 

My  intention  was  to  proceed  to  several  merchants  whom  I 
knew  to  be  debtors  to  my  father,  entertaining  hopes  that  all  would 
not  be  so  base  as  to  deny  their  just  debts;  and  my  object  in 
getting  rid  of  my  companions  was,  that  they  might  be  kept  in  igno- 
rance as  to  the  extent  of  my  success.  I  first  went  to  a  grain- 
dealer.  '  You  are  aware,'  said  I, '  there  is  a  trifling  sum  due  to  me 

N  2 
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from  you  on  account  of  the  wheat  you  purchased  from  my  father 
about  six  months  ago  ;  I  am  come  therefore  to  demand  it.' 

The  dealer  said  not  a  word,  but  held  out  his  hand.  Not  com- 
prehending his  meaning,  I  repeated  the  cause  of  my  visit,  upon 
which  he  said,  still  keeping  his  hand  outstretched,  '  Bond,  note, 
account — produce,  produce.' 

'  Oh  ! '  I  replied,  '  the  recent  unfortunate  conflagration  has  de- 
stroyed all  instruments  of  that  description ;  but  I  am  convinced 
you  must  remember  the  purchase  of  the  corn  I  allude  to.' 

The  dealer  on  this  burst  out  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  too  in- 
sufferable for  me  to  bear;"  and  not  daring  to  trust  to  my  impatient 
and  irritable  disposition,  I  walked  hastily  away.  I  met  another 
debtor  in  the  street,  whom  I  reminded  of  his  small  sum  due  to 
me. 

'  Don't  molest  me,  fellow,'  cried  he,  '  or  I  will  have  you  im- 
prisoned.' So  saying  he  walked  hastily  by  me,  muttering  the 
words,  '  Insolent  rascal !  Wuld  al  haram  ! ' '  and  other  appella- 
tions most  galling  to  me  to  hear. 

Thus  was  I  treated  by  all  my  father's  debtors  in  Yezd.  Some 
laughed  at,  some  abused  me,  and  others  pulled  down  large  and 
ponderous  account-books,  pretending  to  search  for  the  items 
therein ;  and  after  detaining  me  nearly  a  full  hour,  coolly  shut  up 
the  unerring  folios,  saying,  '  See  nothing  of  the  kind  in  my  books. 
Go  about  your  business.' 

Thus  was  disappointment  heaped  upon  disappointment,  and 
insult  upon  insult,  and  above  sat  poverty  staring  me  in  the  face. 
'  Is  it  possible,'  said  I  to  myself,  '  that  I,  who  was  so  lately  courted 
1  '  Base-born. ' 
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by  the  wise  and  the  wealthy,  should  so  suddenly  be  thrown  on  a 
level  with  the'  ignorant  and  the  wretched  ? '  I  now  repented 
having  dispensed  with  the  company  of  my  two  inseparables  ;  for 
it  would,  I  imagined,  be  a  difficult  matter  to  convince  them  I  had 
returned  poor  as  themselves. 

I  was  just  turning  down  a  narrow  street  leading  to  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  my  friends  in  distress, 
when  the  impertinent  old  beggar  stood  before  me.  He  signed  me 
to  approach  ;  and  having  by  this  time  received  many  a  severe 
lesson  to  beware  how  I  deported  myself  even  before  the  dregs  of 
the  people,  I  obeyed  his  signal.  He  called  me,  he  said,  not  to 
irritate  or  jeer  me  on  my  reverses,  but  to  advise  me  to  quit  Yezd 
immediately. 

'  Quit  Yezd  ! '  exclaimed  I.     '  Wherefore  should  I  fly  ? ' 

'  Your  cousin  is  arrived  from  Schiraz,  said  he,  '  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  house,  and  the  officers  of  justice  are  searching  for  you, 
to  answer  for  your  having  wilfully  set  fire  to  and  demolished  the 
property.' 

'  Oh,  heaven  ! '  I  exclaimed,  '  am  I  never  to  be  at  rest  ?  I  did 
not  purposely  demolish  the  house.' 

'  That  may  be,'  said  the  beggar ;  '  but  you  are  thus  accused,  and 
that  is  more  than  half-way  to  conviction,  especially  as  you  are  a 
Sufi  ;  and  the  Governor,  you  know — ' 

'  I  know  indeed,'  cried  I.  '  Thanks,  my  friend.  Would  I  could 
reward  you  for  your  information  ! ' 

'  Talk  not  of  rewards,'  replied  he  ;  '  remember ;  look  here  ! ' 

Saying  which  he  tucked  up  the  ends  of  his  coat,  gliding  past 
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me  in  the  same  manner  as  I  had  done  to  him  on  our  first  meeting. 
'  Nevertheless,'  said  he,  '  God  protect  thee,  Sufi.' 

I  hastened  to  my  companions,  who,  in  the  ruined  tomb,  were 
awaiting  my  coming. 

'  Well  ! '  cried  Yusoof,  and  '  Well  ! '  exclaimed  Mohabet  Ali. 
'  What  success,  Yasmin  ?  ' 

'  Expect  not  success  from  Yasmin,'  said  I.     '  The  whole  city 
are  -Syud  Mahommed  Alis ;  all  have  treated  me  with  contempt  and 
scorn,  and  I  am  warned  to  quit  Yezd  immediately.' 
'  To  quit  Yezd  ! '  cried  they. 

'  Ay,  indeed,  my  friends.  My  cousin  is  arrived,  and,  enraged 
at  finding  no  house  to  inherit,  seeks  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon 
me.  I  am  therefore  determined  to  avoid  the  pending  danger  by 
immediate  flight.  Say,  will  you,  my  friends,  accompany  me,  or 
again  brave  the  insults  of  the  Yezdys  ? ' 

'  We  will  follow  you,'  cried  both  in  one  breath.  '  We  will  live 
and  die  together  ! ' 

'  Not  so,  my  friends,'  cried  I  ;  *  we  will  singly  roam  the  world, 
and,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  let  us  agree  to  meet  once  more  in 
Yezd.  One  of  us,  at  least,  may,  by  some  accident,  become 
wealthy,  and  he  shall  provide  for  and  maintain  his  less  fortunate 
companions.' 

'  Agreed,'  cried  Yusoof  and  Mohabet  Ali.  '  Let  us  separate 
immediately,  for  we  feel  satisfied  success  will  never  conjointly 
attend  us  ;  and,  situated  as  we  are,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.' 

We  agreed,  however,  to  walk  on  together  until  Yezd  should 
disappear,  and  then  to  part.  We  arrived  at  a  place  where  three 
roads  met ;  and,  having  divided  the  slender  contents  of  our  purses, 
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swore,  if  living,  to  meet  again  in  Yezd,  after  ten  years  should  have 
passed  away ;  and  as  we  now  shared  each  other's  property,  so 
should  we  agree  to  go  halves  in  the  wealth  either  of  us  might 
chance  to  accumulate.  Swearing  to  maintain  the  doctrines  of 
Sufiism  until  we  again  met,  we  embraced  and  took  a  long,  long 
farewell. 

Alone  in  the  wide  world,  I  almost  repented  our  proceeding  : 
for  the  youths,  whose  company  I  was  wont  to  consider  irksome  to 
me,  I  now  sincerely  sighed  for.  '  They  are  true  friends,'  said  I  to 
myself ;  *  and  should  either  become  rich,  will  not  fail  to  assist  the 
wretched  Yasmin.'  '  But,'  said  Conscience,  '  will  Yasmin  aid 
them  ? '  '  Oh  !  fortune,  fortune,  pour  on  me  one  golden  shower 
of  thy  kindness,  and  if  I  aid  not  Yusoof  and  Mohabet  AH  may  I 
suffer  a  reverse,  if  possible,  more  severe  than  my  present.'  Thus 
I  thought  when  no  gleam  of  hope  existed  of  my  being  the  wealthiest 
of  the  three  ;  how  I  regarded  my  vow,  when  fortune  did  favour 
me,  your  majesty  shall  presently  learn. 

•  I  found  I  had  taken  the  direct  road  to  Ispahan.  '  In  that  vast 
and  populous  city,'  cried  I,  '  it  is  hard,  indeed,  if  a  man  with  my 
talents  cannot  find  employment'  Nevertheless,  I  sighed  at  leaving 
Yezd,  my  own  dear  Yezd.  '  Surely,'  thought  I,  '  it  would  have 
been  better  had  I  stayed  and  braved  the  anger  of  my  cousin  and 
the  vengeance  of  the  Governor;  for,  had  I  been  imprisoned, 
Yusoof  and  Mohabet  AH  would  have  been  my  companions  ;  and 
wisely  hath  the  poet  said,  "  Pae  dur  zunjeer  peesh-i-dostan,  Beh  ki 
ba  beganagan  dur  Bostan." ' ' 

1  '  It  is  preferable  to  be  in  chains  before  friends,  than  to  roam  at  large  in  a 
garden  with  strangers.' 
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At  a  small  village  I  obtained  a  verandah  to  lie  down  in,  and 
procured  a  little  refreshment,  which  I  partook  of  in  solitude  ;  no 
one  spoke  to  or  noticed  me.  How  different  to  my  former  life  ! 
where,  when  the  repast  was  concluded,  I  was  the  first  to  commence 
a  learned  argument  or  recite  the  stanzas  of  a  much  admired  poet. 
Here  I  was  surrounded  by  boors,  who  knew  not  Alif  from  Be,  and 
who  scarcely  comprehended  my  high-flown  language. 

The  night  was  truly  wretched.  A  mat  was  my  bed,  pillow  I 
had  none  ;  and  the  keen  air,  penetrating  through  and  through  me, 
effectually  banished  sleep  from  my  hard  couch ;  whilst  the  ruddy 
inhabitants  of  the  house  were  snoring  around  me  in  every  direc- 
tion. In  the  morning,  as  I  was  preparing  to  depart,  a  horseman 
came  at  full  speed  through  the  village  He  appeared  to  be  a  man 
of  consequence,  although  not  an  attendant  was  to  be  seen.  I  was 
convinced  the  rider's  horse  had  become  unmanageable,  and  that 
great  danger  awaited  both  horse  and  man,  unless  the  speed  of  the 
former  were  checked  ere  they  approached  the  river,  which  was 
broad  and  deep.  It  was,  however,  impossible  for  me  to  attempt 
seizing  the  bridle  of  an  ungovernable  brute  who  was  proceeding 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  ;  I  therefore  called  out  as  loud  as  I 
could,  when  the  rider  passed  me,  '  The  river,  the  river  !  turn  your 
horse,  if  possible.' 

The  horseman  heard  me,  but  was  helpless.  Aware  of  the 
coming  danger,  therefore,  he  threw  himself  off,  and  fell  to  the 
ground  with  a  dreadful  shock.  I  hastened  to  his  assistance,  and 
found  he  had  not  received  such  serious  injury  as  I  had  reason  to 
apprehend.  I  hastily  procured  water  and  bathed  his  bleeding 
temples  ;  and  perceiving  his  arm  to  be  broken,  carefully  tied  it  in 
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a  sling,  and  attempted  to  lead  the  unhappy  man  (who  was  ad- 
vanced in  years)  towards  the  village ;  but,  alas  !  he  could  not 
arise  from  the  earth.  The  aid  of  the  inhabitants  being  necessary, 
I  prevailed  on  two  stout  fellows  to  assist  me  in  removing  the  in- 
jured horseman.  We  at  last  brought  the  wounded  man  into  the 
village,  and  placed  him  on  a  rude  bed,  provided  by  the  head  man 
of  the  place,  and  soon  after  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  speak 
and  express  his  thanks  for  our  trouble.  I  begged  him  to  remain 
quiet  and  undisturbed,  and  that  farther  assistance  should  soon  be 
procured. 

I  now  began  to  reflect  whether,  in  the  days  of  my  glory,  I 
should  have  thus  interested  myself  to  save  from  destruction  a  fellow- 
being.  Alas  !  I  fear  not.  Had  I  seen  him  galloping  through  the 
village,  with  the  knowledge  that  he  would  certainly  be  engulphed 
in  a  yawning  abyss,  my  proud  lips  would  not  have  opened  to  have 
warned  him  of  his  pending  fate,  or  aided  him  had  he  escaped  the 
coming  horrors  ;  but  now, — oh,  poverty !  what  lessons  dost  thou 
teach  us  ! — I  could  scarcely  believe  it  was  Yasmin,  the  proud  Sufi, 
who  hung  over  the  couch  of  the  wounded  horseman.  I  had  scarcely 
finished  my  reflections  ere  the  sound  of  voices  called  me  to  the 
door.  '  Where  is  the  Governor  ? '  cried  several  men  (whose  appear- 
ance and  the  distressed  condition  of  their  horses  convinced 'me 
they  had  ridden  a  considerable  distance  in  search  of  their  lost 
master).  '  Safe,'  cried  I ;  '  your  master  is  safe,  but  not  uninjured.' 

One  of  the  men  dismounting,  I  conducted  him  towards  the 
sick  man,  who,  I  learned,  was  the  Governor  of  Tebriz,  proceeding 
on  business  to  Ispahan,  whither  it  was  deemed  expedient  immedi- 
ately to  convey  him,  there  being  no  skilful  surgeon  in  the  village 
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to  set  the  fractured  limb.  The  Governor  of  Tebriz  desiring  the 
person  who  had  been  instrumental  to  his  safety  should  forthwith 
be  introduced  to  him,  I  entered  his  apartment  and  made  my 
obeisance ;  but  I  fear  rather  awkwardly,  my  proud  head  having 
had  but  little  practice  that  way.  He  expressed  his  gratitude  and 
thanks  in  the  warmest  manner,  and  enquired  into  my  circumstances. 
I  was  too  proud  to  confess  my  poverty,  and  yet  too  cautious  to 
allow  him  to  suppose  I  stood  not  in  need  of  assistance.  I  repre- 
sented myself  as  the  son  of  a  merchant,  who  had  experienced  sad 
reverses;  and  that  seeing  little  or  no  prospect  of  success  in  the 
mercantile  line,  which  was  ever  my  aversion,  I  had  determined  to 
proceed  to  Ispahan,  hoping  there  to  obtain  a  situation  more  genial 
to  my  habits  and  disposition.  The  Governor,  convinced  from  my 
address  that  I  had  received  a  good  education,  offered  me  a  situ- 
ation under  his  secretary,  who  had  preceded  him  to  the  imperial 
court.  Accepting  the  offered  place,  he  bade  me  consider  myself 
one  of  his  suite,  and  gave  orders  that  I  should  be  furnished  with  a 
horse,  to  accompany  him  to  Ispahan.  '  I  would  offer  you  my  own,' 
said  the  old  man,  smiling,  '  but  for  two  reasons — one  is,  that  I  fear 
you  have  already  seen  a  specimen  of  his  temper ;  and  the  next,  the 
probability  the  brute  is  dashed  to  pieces,  as  the  bank  of  the  river, 
I  understand,  is  extremely  high  and  steep.' 

We  marched  by  easy  stages  to  Ispahan,  and  on  our  arrival  I  was 
introduced  to  the  secretary,  whose  appearance  was  far  from  being 
prepossessing ;  he  was  a  tall,  thin,  debauched-looking  fellow,  with 
a  hatchet-face  and  staring  eyes,  and  his  whole  countenance  buried 
in  hair.  The  secretary,  however,  whatever  might  have  been  his 
feelings  towards  me,  received  me  with  true  Persian  politeness,  which 
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nevertheless  was  regarded  by  me  as  anything  but  a  favourable  omen, 
politeness  being  the  constant  cloak  of  the  Persian  when  he  medi- 
tates an  injury.  I  certainly  had  given  no  cause  for  offence,  except 
that  of  having  accepted  the  situation  of  his  assistant ;  but  I  soon 
understood  nothing  could  have  annoyed  him  more,  as  the  place 
was  one  he  had  long  intended  to  procure  for  his  own  nephew. 
This  being  the  case,  I  was  well  aware  all  attempts  to  please  and 
give  satisfaction  would  prove  futile  ;  diligence  w.ould  be  denomi- 
nated officiousness,  whilst  idleness  or  inactivity  would  not  fail  being 
urged  as  a  plea  for  my  dismissal. 

The  Governor  was  accustomed  to  write  a  great  deal  himself, 
but  his  recent  accident  now  prevented  him,  and  I  was  accordingly 
sent  for  to  write  from  his  dictation.  It  appeared  he  was  preparing 
a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled,  which 
he  was  anxious  should  be  presented  to  his  majesty  before  his 
return  to  Tebriz. 

The  Governor,  on  the  departure  of  the  doctor  who  had  set  his 
fractured  arm,  desired  to  see  the  result  of  my  labours  :  he  read 
with  attention  every  word,  and  commended  my  style  and  my  beau- 
tiful handwriting.  Ismael — so  was  the  secretary  named — I  perceived 
was  burning  with  envy  at  the  visible  progress  I  was  making  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  Governor,  and  strove  hard  to  secure  my  absence 
at  the  very  hour  he  knew  the  Governor  would  send  for  me.  Find- 
ing all  his  contrivance  ineffectual,  he  one  day  ordered  me  to  go  to 
the  Treasury,  to  get  several  receipts  signed. 

Of  course  I  could  not  refuse,  and  in  consequence  Ismael  was 
summoned  to  the  Governor's  presence  in  my  stead,  and  wrote  a 
portion  of  the  report.  On  the  following  day  the  Governor  called 
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for  our  production,  and  reading  over  the  work  of  Ismael,  expressed 
himself  much  dissatisfied  with  it,  saying,  '  Had  the  fellow  used  my 
own  words,  that  was  all  I  required  of  him  ;  but  he  has  put  together 
such  long-winded  sentences  as  will  puzzle  not  only  Abbas,  but  any 
king  that  ever  reigned.  Where  were  you,  Yasmin  ? ' 

'  Please  your  Excellency,'  I  replied,  '  Ismael  deputed  me  to  go 
to  the  Treasury.' 

'  Humph  !  would  he  had  been  pleased  to  have  gone  himself ! 
We  must  write  all  his  stuff  over  again.  Throw  aside  his  sheet,  and 
re-write  it  in  better  language.' 

'  I  fear  that  will  greatly  displease  Ismael,'  said  I. 

'  'Tis  my  report,  not  his,'  said  the  Governor,  rather  sharply ; 
upon  which  I  durst  make  no  further  objection,  but  sat  down  to  my 
task.  Accident  again  gave  the  manuscript  into  the  secretary's 
hands  whilst  I  happened  to  be  present.  He  turned  over  the  leaves 
to  search  for  his  own  handwriting  ;  but  what  a  diabolical  look  did 
he  give  me  on  finding  all  his  labours  had  been  expunged — not  a 
vestige  to  be  seen  !  Of  course  this  heinous  crime  was  attributed 
solely  to  me,  and  I  dreaded  the  consequences,  and  not  without 
reason.  My  salary  was  liberal,  and  my  situation,  but  for  Ismael, 
might  have  been  agreeable ;  and  indeed  nothing  happened  during 
our  stay  at  court  to  cause  me  trouble,  for  Ismael  continued  as 
polite  as  ever,  and  even  invited  me  to  a  grand  dinner  he  gave  to 
some  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  court. 

At  this  feast  the  conversation  turned  upon  religion,  although 
not  one  of  the  asses,  in  my  opinion,  knew  anything  about  the  sub- 
ject '  Ah  ! '  thought  I,  '  how  I  could  astonish  you  all,  if  I  durst !' 
But  to  declare  my  Sufiism  among  the  Sheahs  of  Ispahan  would  have 
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been  madness;  and  as  to  the  other  persuasions,  I  knew  little  of 
them  ;  consequently  I  maintained  a  profound  silence.  One  of  the 
company,  however,  nearly  compelled  me  to  give  loose  to  my  tongue 
by  calling  aloud,  '  Ismael,  how  go  on  the  Kafirs l  of  Yezd  ;  are 
they  as  numerous  as  ever  ? ' 

*  Indeed  I  know  not,'  replied  Ismael,  '  but  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  infamous  has  died  lately.' 

c  And  is  damned  of  course,'  said  the  first  speaker. 

'  Of  course,'  answered  Ismael,  as  if  he  had  been  present  at  the 
judgment  of  my  poor  father,  to  whom  they  doubtless  alluded. 
Although  I  durst  not  speak,  yet  my  feelings  were  such  as  to  induce 
me  to  quit  the'company  as  soon  as  I  possibly  could.  This  I  con- 
sidered, on  reflection,  to  have  been  highly  imprudent,  and  might 
cause  strong  suspicions  to  arise  in  the  breasts  of  Ismael  and  his 
guests.  I  fancied  on  the  following  day  many  of  the  company 
whom  I  met  at  court  eyed  me  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  consequently 
felt  extremely  uncomfortable.  The  urbanity  and  goodnature  of 
the  Governor  however,  banished  in  a  measure  my  fears,  and  the 
time  passed  pleasantly. 

The  departure  of  the  Governor  being  fixed,  the  report  was 
sent  in  to  the  King,  with  a  letter  penned  entirely  by  myself,  and 
approved  of  by  the  Governor,  who  was  loaded  by  his  majesty  with 
compliments  and  presents.  There  being  no  more  business  to 
transact,  we  prepared  to  depart.  Ismael  examined  the  royal  gifts 
in  the  presence  of  myself  and  the  Governor.  Amongst  the  presents 
was  an  emerald  ring  of  great  value  :  this,  with  others,  was  ordered 

1  Infidels. 
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to  be  carefully  packed  in  a  box,  and  to  follow  with  a  guard  on  the 
day  after  the  Governor  and  his  suite  sallied  forth. 

Ismael  having  the  arrangement  of  the  line  of  march,  deputed 
me  to  follow  with  the  treasure,  and  giving  into  my  hands  the 
jewel-box,  appointed  Sirdar  Khan  and  twenty  men  as  an  escort. 
I  had  rather  not  have  been  so  employed,  but  durst  not  decline 
the  honour.  The  Governor,  attended  by  Ismael,  set  forth,  and  I 
followed  on  the  succeeding  day.  We  made  three  days'  march  of 
it,  and  on  the  fourth  reached  Tebriz,  where  I  lost  no  time  in 
presenting  my  casket  to  the  Governor.  Ismael,  opening  it,  spread 
out  the  contents,  over  which  he  seemed  deeply  employed.  The 
Governor  demanded  what  he  was  searching  for.  'Your  excellency 
may  remember,'  said  he,  '  the  emerald  ring  which  we  admired.' 

'  Truly  do  I,'  said  the  governor ;  '  is  it  not  there  ? ' 

'  I  hope  it  is,'  said  Ismael ;  '  but,  by  the  Prophet !  I  cannot 
find  it.  Yasmin,  where  is  the  ring?' 

'  Nay,'  said  I,  '  the  box  is  just  in  the  state  you  delivered  it  to 
me,  and  I  call  Sirdar  Khan  to  witness  I  have  not  presumed  to 
open  it.'  Sirdar  Khan  advanced,  saying,  'I  certainly  have  not 
seen  Yasmin  open  the  casket ;  but  as  he  constantly  kept  the  same 
under  his  care,  and  as  I  of  course  could  not  be  ever  at  his 
elbow ' 

'What  would  you  insinuate?'  said  I,  alarmed  beyond  mea- 
sure. 

'  I  mean  to  insinuate  nothing,'  replied  he ;  '  but  I  mean  to  say 
very  plainly  that  the  Governor  will  be  obliged  to  you  to  produce 
his  ring.'  This  was  too  much,  and  my  hand  was  uplifted  to 
chastise  the  insolent  officer,  when  the  secretary  interposed,  saying, 
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1  Respect  to  the  presence  of  his  Excellency  should  at  least  prevent 
the  commission  of  violence.' 

'  Am  I,'  said  I,  '  tamely  to  submit  to  be  called  a  thief?' 

The  Governor  now  spoke,  saying,  '  Young  man,  I  must  own 
appearances  are  against  you ;  but  as  you  s  y  you  are  innocent, 
you  can  have  no  objection  to  undergo  a  search.' 

'  Certainly  not,'  said  I,  loosing  my  coat  and  taking  off  my 
turban.  In  the  former  nothing  was  found ;  but  the  secretary,  on 
searching  the  lining  of  my  turban,  found,  or  pretended  he  had 
found,  the  emerald  ring,  which  he  artfully  contrived  to  let  fall  at 
the  feet  of  the  Governor.  The  sound  covered  me  with  shame  and 
confusion. 

'  By  mine  eyes  !'  I  exclaimed,  'an  enemy  hath  done  this,  my 
lord.  I  am  innocent  of  this  robbery,  nor  knew  of  the  ring  being 
concealed  in  my  turban ;  and  my  readiness  to  submit  to  the  search, 
I  trust,  has  convinced  you  I  speak  the  truth.' 

The  secretary  maintained  profound  silence,  and  Sirdar  Khan 
most  prudently  followed  his  example. 

The  Governor  thus  addressed  me  : 

'Whatever  may  be  my  private  opinion,  young  man,  matters 
not,  as  long  as  all  around  me  are  fully  convinced  of  your  guilt  In 
my  situation,  therefore,  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  you  longer 
near  my  person  ;  therefore,  henceforth  presume  not  to  appear  in 
the  city.' 

'  In  the  city  ! '  I  exclaimed ;  '  am  I  to  be  actually  banished 
the  place  ?  Is  it  not  enough  for  me  to  lose  my  situation,  without 
being  banished  like  a  felon  ?' 

'  Nay,  this  is  as  you  choose ;  I  only  advise,  not  command.' 
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1  Why,  your  Excellency  ? ' 

'  Come  hither,'  said  the  Governor,  '  and  I  will  whisper  my 
reasons.' 

I  approached ;  and  stooping  down  to  him,  he  softly  whispered, 
'  You  are  a  Sufi.' 

I  had  not  a  word  to  say,  but  adjusting  my  turban  and  coat, 
hastily  left  the  palace. 

I  had  doubtless  fallen  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the  secretary 
Ismael,  whose  agent  was  no  doubt  Sirdar  Khan,  who,  I  suspect, 
introduced  the  ring  into  my  turban  whilst  I  slept  at  our  second 
halting-place,  on  our  march  to  Tebriz ;  and  that  the  artful  Ismael, 

although  apparently  most  particularly  careful  in  packing  up  the 

i 

jewels  had  contrived  to  conceal  the  ring  for  the  abominable 
scheme  in  which  he  so  admirably  succeeded.  How  the  Governor 
found  out  I  was  a  Sufi  I  know  not  to  this  day,  but  fear  my  retiring 
from  Ismael's  party  at  Ispahan  had  been  noticed,  and  probably 
discussed  between  that  shrewd  man  and  his  true-believing  guests. 
'  But  then,"  thought  I,  '  this  would  have  been  a  sufficiently  sub- 
stantial plea  for  my  dismissal  from  the  person  of  the  Governor ; 
but  doubtless-  Ismael,  not  being  quite  certain  of  the  fact,  deter- 
mined to  have  two  strings  to  his  bow,  justly  concluding,  if  one 
failed,  the  other  would  effectually  shoot  forth  the  poisoned  shaft 
of  his  deadly  hatred.' 

There  was  no  help,  and  I  submitted  to  my  hard  fate,  and  still 
hoped  for  better  success  in  future. 

I  listened  to  the  advice  of  the  Governor  and  quitted  the  city. 
It  was  evening,  and  the  country  around  was  beautifully  picturesque; 
a  gentle  breeze  played  over  the  waving  corn,  and  Nature  seemed 
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enjoying  her  own  sweets — all  was  harmony  and  composure. 
Yasmin  alone  was  miserable  and  disturbed,  and  this  forlorn  con- 
dition must  be  attributed  to  his  religion  and  to  his  learning.  The 
former  I  will  not,  the  latter  I  cannot  forget. 

At  this  moment  a  peasant  approached  me,  and  seeing  me 
busily  employed  in  arranging  my  dress,  enquired  whether  I  had 
been  plundered.  '  Ay,'  I  replied,  '  most  cruelly  plundered,  by  a 
dog  of  a  Sheah.' 

The  countryman  took  to  his  heels  as  if  he  had  been  bitten, 
anxious  to  get  away  from  a  person  who,  by  his  speech,  he  con- 
jectured must  either  be  a  Suni  or  a  Sufi.  I  travelled  onwards, 
not  knowing  whither  I  went,  until  night  overtook  me ;  and  then, 
fatigued,  sank  to  sleep  under  the  branches  of  a  majestic  tree.  In 
the  morning  I  met  several  peasants,  who  informed  me  their  village 
was  not  far  distant,  and  that,  although  I  might  procure  lodging, 
yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  any  food,  large  quantities  having 
been  purchased  for  Ilm  Ali  Khan,  the  Sufi,  who,  with  a  numerous 
suite,  was  passing  that  way  from  Schiraz. 

*  If  that  is  the  case,'  said  I,  '  there  is  no  need  of  alarm.' 

Thanking  my  informers,  I  proceeded  onwards.  As  I  entered 
the  village  I  perceived  a  number  of  horsemen,  apparently  just 
arrived:  these  I  rightly  conjectured  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
Sufi,  whose  name  I  had  often  heard  of,  but  to  whose  person  I  was 
a  stranger. 

'  Is  the  holy  man  arrived?'  I  enquired.  To  my  joy  I  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  soon  got  introduced  to  Ilm  Ali 
Khan,  and  convinced  him  I  was  indeed  a  Sufi  who  had  arrived  at 

VOL.  II.  O 
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the  second  stage,  and  toiling,  notwithstanding  my  misfortunes, 
towards  the  third  stage  of  Sufiism. 

Urn  Ali  Khan  was  a  powerful,  strong-built  man,  with  broad 
shoulders,  and  a  fist  which  would  have  stunned  a  bullock ;  a  large 
round  face,  thick  bushy  beard,  and  staring,  prominent  eyes,  which 
would  have  induced  anyone  mindful  of  his  safety  to  be  careful 
how  he  made  such  a  man  his  enemy.  My  proud  spirit,  though  it 
would  not  submit  to  be  humbled  before  every  rich  man,  hesitated 
not  in  bowing  before  one  my  superior  in  my  religion.  I  therefore 
prostrated  myself  before  him,  and  soon  perceived  he  took  a  vast 
liking  to  me. 

I  learned  he  was  proceeding  to  Bussorah,  where  he  intended 
taking  ship  for  India,  in  order  to  convert  the  Sunis  of  that  country 
to  Sufiism.  With  permission  I  joined  his  suite,  and  partook  of 
the  Sufi's  own  repast.  All  the  Sufis  in  the  towns  and  villages 
through  which  we  passed  flocked  to  Urn  Ali  Khan,  on  whom  they 
forced  presents  of  sheep,  rice,  money,  and  shawls.  This  was  just 
the  situation  suited  to  my  disposition.  I  could  imagine  nothing 
on  earth  so  delightful  as  to  travel  about  having  no  care  for  pro- 
visions, and  receiving  the  homage  and  adoration  of  the  sect 
wherever  I  showed  my  face.  '  Surely,'  thought  I,  '  by  accom- 
panying this  learned  Sufi,  who  after  all  knows  not  much  more  than 
myself,  I  may,  by  displaying  my  acquirements,  chalk  out  for  my- 
self the  situation  of  successor  to  him,  and  then  in  my  turn  levy 
contributions  on  the  bigoted  Sufis  of  the  country.' 

All  this  was  vastly  comfortable  to  dream  about,  but  how  was  I 
to  get  rid  of  Ilm  Ali  Khan,  and  attach  to  my  person  his  followers, 
so  as  to  convince  the  people  I  was  indeed  the  authorised  sue- 
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cessor.  '  I  will,'  thought  I, '  take  the  first  opportunity  of  displaying 
my  eloquence  and  learning ;  perhaps  I  may  draw  off  the  crowd 
from  Ilm  Ali  Khan,  and  see  them  flock  around  Yasmin  Yezdy.' 
This  opportunity  came  not  till  we  reached  Bussorah,  where  Ilm 
Ali  gave  a  great  feast  After  the  ceremony  of  eating  and  drinking 
had  been  gone  through  each  began  to  display  his  knowledge. 
Ilm  Ali  launched  out  as  well  as  he  could  on  the  advantages  of 
Sufiism,  but  made,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  lame  address;  and, 
impatient  to  exhibit  my  vast  acquirements,  I  arose  ere  he  had 
well  concluded,  and  in  an  elegant  speech  of  two  hours  riveted 
the  attention  of  my  audience,  whose  repeated  cries  of '  Wah,  Wah ! ' 
were  most  gratifying  to  my  pride. 

When  I  had  concluded,  many  of  the  company  crowded  around 
me,  kissing  the  hem  of  my  garment  So  delighted  was  I  at  the 
effect  my  eloquence  had  produced,  that  I  scarcely  noticed  Ilm 
Ali  Khan,  who  sat  neglected  by  his  hitherto  devoted  worshippers. 
The  following  day  at  sunrise  the  vessel  which  was  to  convey  Ilm 
Ali  and  his  suite  from  Persia  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to 
weigh  anchor ;  and  the  company,  in  order  to  allow  the  pious  Sufi 
sufficient  time  to  rest,  retired  at  an  early  hour. 

Ilm  Ali  and  myself  alone  remained  in  the  banqueting-room, 
neither  of  us  speaking  a  word.  It  was  a  fine  moonlight  night ; 
and  my  patron  expressing  a  wish  to  enjoy  the  prevailing  serenity 
of  the  scene,  invited  me  to  walk  awhile  and  enjoy  in  private  some 
holy  conversation.  Ever  ready  to  obey  and  please  the  man  whose 
place  I  presumed  to  sigh  after,  I  quickly  attended  him.  He  was 
most  friendly,  affable,  and  courteous.  Our  conversation  turned 
upon  future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  Ilm  Ali  seemed  pleased 
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with  my  opinions  on  the  subject.  When  we  had  walked  some 
way  distant  from  any  human  habitation  my  patron  enquired  my 
opinion  concerning  good  and  evil,  and  if  I  thought  there  existed 
any  of  the  latter  in  the  world. 

'  Undoubtedly  not,'  said  I ;  '  everything  proceeds  from  God, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  good.' 

'  Then  take  that,'  said  Ilm  Ali,  plunging  his  dagger  into  my 
side,  and  running  quickly  away.  I  fell  weltering  in  my  blood, 
and  now  a  second  time  repented  my  boasted  display  of  learning, 
which,  no  doubt,  had  excited  the  jealousy  and  anger  of  Ilm  Ali 
Khan  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  my  writing  had  worked  upon 
Ismael,  the  secretary  of  the  Tebriz  governor. 

I  began  to  think  my  prospects  of  realising  wealth  bore  a  very 
melancholy  appearance ;  and  to  keep  body  and  soul  together 
seemed  as  much  as  I  could  expect.  Shunned  at  one  time  by  the 
enemies  of  Sufiism,  and  then  stabbed  at  another  by  one  of  its 
most  staunch  advocates,  I  almost  determined  to  give  up  all  idea 
of  success,  and  laid  me  down  to  die,  without  attempting  to  staunch 
the  wound,  the  blood  from  which  flowed  copiously.  'Alas !  poor 
Yusoof  and  Mohabet  Ali,'  said  I ;  '  if  ye  have  not  succeeded  better 
than  I  have,  I  fear  we  shall,  if  we  do  meet,  meet  in  rags  and 
poverty.' 

Some  Arabs,  driving  a  herd  of  horses  laden  with  dates,  dis- 
covering me  soon  after  sunrise,  humanely  placed  me  on  one  of 
the  animals  and  conducted  me  into  the  town.  Surgeons  there 
were  none ;  I  therefore  placed  myself  at  the  mercy  of  the  Arabs, 
who  healed  me  in  the  same  manner  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
doctor  their  horses,  and  I  slowly  recovered.  I  became  partial  to 
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the  Arabs,  and  strove  to  gain  their  good  opinion.  I  succeeded, 
and  when  recovered  made  myself  of  considerable  use  to  them,  by 
writing  their  accounts,  for  they  were  rude  merchants  of  the  desert. 
I  followed  these  men  for  nearly  three  years,  still  a  beggar,  and  no 
opening  whatever  appearing  by  which  I  could  even  hope  to  be 
otherwise. 

As  the  Arabs  were  marching  near  Ispahan  I  seriously  thought 
of  leaving  them,  and  trying  my  fortune  in  that  great  city.  The 
more  I  thought  on  the  subject  the  stronger  became  my  determina- 
tion; and  one  night,  without  apprising  the  Arabs  of  my  intention, 
I  silently  left  their  camp,  and  soon  found  myself  in  the  city  of 
Ispahan.  The  very  first  person  I  met  was  one  of  the  company  at 
the  dinner  given  by  Ismael,  the  secretary  of  the  Governor  of 
Tebriz.  He  looked  hard  at  me,  and  well  he  might  I  was  dirty, 
thin,  and  even  ragged ;  looking,  in  short,  exactly  like  the  Arabs 
whose  company  I  had  just  quitted.  I  walked  on,  anxious  to  quit 
this  person,  for  he  was  an  officer  of  some  consequence ;  he  fol- 
lowed me,  however,  and  coming  up  to  me,  said,  'Surely  I  re- 
member that  countenance.' 

I  answered  him  in  Arabic,  and  it  had  the  desired  effect.  He 
begged  pardon  and  retired,  looking  not  unfrequently  behind  him. 
I  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  a  barber's  shop,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  my  beard  dressed,  which  was  quickly  done,  but  not  so 
quickly  paid  for,  having  no  money  about  me.  The  barber  stared 
prodigiously,  and  I  looked  amazingly  awkward.  '  Be  not  alarmed, 
friend,'  said  I,  '  you  shall  be  paid  to-morrow.' 

'  To-morrow  ! '  said  he,  '  with  your  leave  I  will  be  paid  to-day, 
and  immediately,  or  you  quit  not  my  house ;  and,  moreover,  by 
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Allah,  I  will  show  you  to  every  one  of  my  customers,  and  relate 
to  them  the  shabby  treatment  I  have  met  with.' 

'  My  good  man,'  said  I,  '  you  may  show  me  to  whoever  you 
please ;  no  one  will,  I  should  imagine,  pay  you  for  the  sight  of  a 
man  whose  appearance  bears  no  marked  peculiarity.' 

'  Wah,  wah  !  here  is  fine  language  from  a  beggar !  By  Allah, 
my  fine  fellow,  if  I  can't  get  any  money  by  letting  folks  see  you, 
when  they  hear  you  speak  I  think  I  may  expect  some  profit.' 

'  Perhaps  so,'  said  I,  '  when  they  do  hear  me ;  but  suppose  I 
don't  choose  to  open  my  lips  ? ' 

'Suppose  I  get  you  well  bastinadoed,  my  good,  worthy 
customer ;  I  think  that  will  make  you  open  your  lips.' 

'  I  don't  know  that  it  would.  I  am  not  certain  that  it  would ; 
but  still,  where  will  be  your  profit  ?  Trust  me,  honest  barber,  I 
will  undoubtedly  pay  you  for  your  trouble.' 

'  Who  are  you?'  said  the  barber. 

'  I  am  the  son  of  misfortune.  I  was  wealthy — am  now  poor ; 
but  unless  the  star  of  my  destiny  is  for  ever  shrouded  in  the  cloud 
of  malignity — unless  men  and  angels  have  conspired  against  me, 
the  day  may  come  when  I  shall  burst  forth  in  all  my  former 
splendour ;  I  will  then ' 

'  Then,'  interrupted  the  barber,  '  you  will,  I  suppose,  pay  me 
for  trimming  your  beard.  Harkee,  sirrah :  I  cannot  'afford  to  wait 
for  your  stars,  and  your  clouds,  and  your  angels,  and  devils,  either 
coming  or  going ;  pay  me  directly,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you.' 

'  Barber,'  I  cried,  '  I  see  you  have  a  tender  heart.' 

*  The  devil  you  do  !  You  must  see  very  deep  then,  for  I  have 
not  yet  evinced  much  tenderness.' 
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'  That  I  know,'  said  I ;  '  your  education  has  naturally  tended 
to  sully  a  heart  fraught  with  every  virtue.' 

'  No,  no,  my  friend,'  said  the  barber,  '  this  won't  do.  I  am 
not  such  a  fool  as  you  are  anxious  to  make  me  out;  and  give  me 
leave  to  say,  your  education,  though  it  may  have  filled  your  mouth 
with  vain  words,  has  not  had  the  same  effect  upon  your  purse.' 

I  could  not  deny  this  retort,  but  determined  on  trying  whether 
he  were  a  fool  or  not.  I  therefore  said,  '  Friend,  I  see  you  are  a 
clever,  honest,  upright  man ;  I  have  the  money  in  my  purse,  but 
on  this  day  certain  circumstances  prevent  me  from  paying  you.  I 
am  a  magician — nay,  be  not  alarmed — stand  still,  and  look  earnestly 
on  the  wall  before  you,  and  there  will  appear  some  writing,  the 
attention  to  which  will  make  you  a  rich  man.'  Saying  which,  I 
turned  him  to  the  wall,  with  his  back  towards  me,  saying,  '  Turn 
not  until  I  command  you.'  The  barber  stood  patiently,  whilst  I 
sneaked  out  of  the  shop,  leaving  him  to  make  what  he  could  out 
of  the  wall  thereof.  It  was  my  intention,  however,  to  call  and 
pay  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  this  day  the  only  lucky  accident  I  ever  met  with  happened 
to  me.  Two  Persians  were  fighting  in  the  street ;  much  blood 
was  spilled,  and  with  difficulty  the  combatants  were  separated ; 
a  crowd  followed  them,  however,  leaving  me  standing  aloof.  On 
the  ground  where  the  action  had  been  so  strongly  maintained  I 
perceived  a  small  bag;  it  was  laden  with  toomauns.1  'Here 
begins  my  fortune,'  said  I.  *  In  this  city  I  distinguished  myself 
under  the  Governor  of  Tebriz,  and  here  it  is,  doubtless,  destined 
I  am  to  remain.' 

1  Gold  coin  current  in  the  country.  , 
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The  first  use  I  made  of  my  treasure  was  to  pay  the  poor 
barber.  On  seeing  me  he  began  a  volley  of  abuse,  which  soon 
ceased  on  beholding  a  piece  of  money  between  my  fingers.  '  I 
am  come  to  pay  you,'  said  I,  '  according  to  my  promise,  and  to 
give  you  some  advice.  Never  boast  again  of  not  being  a  fool. 
All  men  are  fools,  though  they  imagine  themselves  vastly  clever.' 
I  here  recited  some  stanzas,  much  to  the  wonder  of  the  pacified 
barber. 

'  By  my  faith,'  said  he,  '  you  would  be  no  small  acquisition  to 
Gazub,  the  king's  poet.' 

*  Is  he  in  want  of  an  assistant?'  I  enquired. 

'He  is,'  replied  the  barber.  'Would  you  like  to  try  your 
hand  at  poetry?' 

'  I  would  not  scruple  becoming  his  assistant,'  said  I,  '  provided 
it  be  worth  my  while.' 

'What  will  you  give  me  if  I  procure  you  the  situation?'  en- 
quired the  shaver. 

'  A  fourth  of  my  first  month's  salary,'  said  I. 

'  Sit  down,  then,'  said  he,  '  and  pen  a  specimen  of  extempore 
poetry,  and  suffer  me  to  take  it  to-morrow  to  Gazub,  who,  if 
he  approve,  will  probably  hire  you.' 

I  obeyed,  taking  care  to  enquire  what  religion  Gazub  pro- 
fessed. 

'  Why,'  said  the  barber,  in  an  undertone,  '  he  professes  to  be 
a  Sheah  ;  but  there  are  some  who  strongly  suspect  he  is  a  rascally 
Sufi,  to  whom  be  perdition.' 

Upon  hearing  this  I  penned  some  lines,  which,  from  their 
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peculiarity,  could  not  fail  of  letting  Gazub  know  that  the  author 
was  a  true  Sufi,  and  thus  I  anticipated  a  lucrative  situation  in  the 
city  of  Ispahan.  Having  given  the  lines  into  the  barber's  hands, 
I  departed,  promising  to  call  again  on  the  following  day. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
THE  DYER'S  STORY  (continued}. 

I  VISITED  the  barber  next  day,  and  learned  with  pleasure  the  poet 
had  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see  me.  I  therefore  hastened  to 
the  dwelling  of  Gazub;  and  seeing  a  little  misshapen  hump-backed 
creature  in  the  verandah,  enquired  for  Gazub,  the  poet. 

'  I  am  he,'  said  the  little  hunchback,  to  my  no  small  surprise 
and  astonishment.  t 

I  made  a  salaam,  and  mentioned  the  barber,  into  whose  hands 
I  had  given  my  verses.  The  little  poet  begged  me  to  enter  his 
house  and  be  seated,  when  we  conversed  for  some  etime.  It 
required  little  penetration  to  discover  that  Gazub  was  indeed  a 
Sufi ;  and,  I  fancy,  he  as  quickly  fully  understood  I  was  of  the 
same  persuasion.  Gazub,  though  misshapen  and  deformed,  was 
by  no  means  advanced  in  years ;  he  appeared  to  be  about  the  age 
of  forty.  He  bore  a  most  intelligent  countenance,  as  much  as 
could  be  seen  of  it,  for  his  whole  face  was  so  enveloped  in  hair  of 
a  coarse  carroty  colour,  that  two  sparkling  eyes  and  the  tip  of  a 
well-formed  nose  were  alone  visibly  distinct  On  his  head  he 
wore  a  purple  velvet  skull-cap,  cocked  a  little  on  one  side,  which 
added  greatly  to  the  little  fellow's  self- sufficient  appearance.  His 
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coat  was  of  dark  chintz,  wadded  throughout  with  fine  cotton-wool, 
and  a  pair  of  once  handsome  keemcab  l  trousers  covered  his  ill- 
formed  legs,  whilst  in  a  broad  leathern  girdle  stuck  a  ponderous 
booghdah,2  the  hilt  of  which  was  studded  with  precious  stones. 

After  some  time  spent  in  conversation,  I  ventured  to  ask  if  my 
services  would  be  acceptable,  as  I  understood  he  was  in  want  of 
an  assistant 

'  Why,'  said  he,  '  there  is  an  allowance  for  a  deputy,  which  I 
have  hitherto  enjoyed  myself ;  but  owing  to  some  misunderstanding 
with  the  treasurer,  he  has  contrived  to  procure  an  order  for  its 
discontinuance,  unless  an  assistant  is  actually  employed.  So  you 
may  as  well  receive  the  salary  as  let  it  lie  in  the  treasury ;  and  as 
I  shall  frequently  require  you,  it  will  be  advisable  you  should  lodge 
under  my  roof.' 

I  consented  with  pleasure,  and  he  demanded  my  name. 

I  replied, '  My  name  is  Yasmin.' 

'  Is  that  all  ? '  said  he. 

'  All,'  replied  I. 

The  little  fellow  took  up  his  kulm,  and  scrawled  on  a  scrap  of 
paper  the  word  '  Sufi.' 

I  nodded  assent. 

*  Well,  well,'  said  he,  *  it  is  no  use  adding  that  word ;  indeed, 
the  seldomer  you  use  it  in  Ispahan  the  better.  You  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, rely  on  it.' 

A  few  days  more  saw  me  regularly  installed  as  deputy  king's 
poet.  My  first  task  was  to  compose  a  poetic  address  to  his 

1  A  gold  brocade. 

*  A  large  Persian  dagger  ;  literally  a  butcher's  knife. 
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majesty  on  the  first  of  the  ensuing  month,  a  custom  invariably  ad- 
hered to  by  Gazub.  I  took  very  great  pains  and  trouble  with  this 
my  first  production,  and,  without  vanity,  declare  they  were  worthy 
the  perusal  of  a  monarch.  The  only  mortifying  circumstance  was, 
they  were  presented  as  the  production  of  Gazub's  instead  of 
Yasmin's  brains.  My  master,  on  returning  from  court,  informed 
me  that  the  king  read  them,  but  made  no  remarks  ;  whereas,  I 
soon  after  learned  that  his  majesty  had  highly  complimented 
Gazub  on  the  very  elegant  poetry  he  had  that  day  been  presented 
with. 

I  said  nothing,  however,  hoping  one  day  to  succeed  to  Gazub's 
situation,  which  was  a  most  lucrative  one  ;  for,  besides  a  very 
handsome  salary,  he  frequently  received  from  the  king  magnificent 
presents,  and  was  employed  by  hundreds  of  persons  to  write 
petitions  and  letters  for  them,  in  all  of  which  I  had  my  share  of 
labour,  though  not  of  profit. 

Opposite  the  house  of  Gazub  was  a  large  building,  very  ancient, 
and  of  curious  construction,  but  apparently  uninhabited.  I  one 
day  enquired  of  the  poet  concerning  this  singular  edifice. 

'  It  belongs,'  said  he, '  to  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  is  unable  to 
procure  a  tenant,  the  house  being  supposed  to  be  haunted,  on 
account  of  a  horrid  murder  said  to  have  once  been  perpetrated 
therein.  But  I  hear,'  said  he,  *  that  the  merchant's  daughter  is ; 
about  to  occupy  the  mansion,  during  her  father's  journey  to 
Bussorah  on  mercantile  affairs,  and  they  say  she  is  a  lovely 
creature,  a  perfect  houri.' 

I  had  at  this  time  been  about  a  year  with  the  poet,  whose 
temper  I  had  dexterously  managed,  so  as  to  become  a  great 
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favourite  with  him,  and  but  for  the  merchant's  daughter  and  the 
haunted  house,  might  have  enjoyed  my  situation  to  this  day,  and 
most  probably  have  become  king's  poet 

The  merchant's  daughter  arrived,  and  unfortunately  occupied 
the  room  the  windows  of  which  overlooked  the  apartment  wherein 
I  sat  to  compose  my  verses  and  copy  letters.  The  lady  through 
her  blind  would  occasionally  look  at  me,  and  oh,  heavens !  how 
did  I  linger  at  my  window  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  beautiful 
countenance!  One  day  I  fancied  she  smiled  ;  I  placed  my  hand 
on  my  heart,  and  she  vanished. 

We  continued  gazing  at  each  other  for  a  month :  I  could  think 
of  nothing  else  but  the  fair  lady  in  the  haunted  house ;  my  poetry, 
in  consequence,  breathed  the  most  enraptured  strains  of  love ;  and 
having  with  great  labour  composed  what  I  must  ever  conceive  to 
be  a  set  of  the  best  lines  to  be  met  with  all  over  Persia,  felt  most 
anxious  to  get  them  conveyed  to  the  fair  lady  whose  image  had 
so  entirely  taken  possession  of  my  mind.  Just  at  this  time  Gazub 
came  to  my  apartment,  saying  '  he  had  been  ordered  by  a  person 
of  rank  to  prepare  a  set  of  amatory  verses,  and  that  aware  of  my 
talents  in  that  way,  he  had  come  to  desire  I  would  assist  him.' 

I  promised  obedience,  and  sat  down  to  my  task;  but  my 
thoughts  and  eyes  would  only  wander  towards  the  window  of  the 
opposite  house,  and  evening  came  without  a  line  being  penned 
for  my  little  master.  Unwilling  to  disoblige  him,  I  gave  him  a 
copy  of  my  own  verses,  intended  for  the  fair  inhabitant  of  the 
haunted  house,  with  which  he  seemed  much  pleased.  I  do  not 
recollect  the  verses  at  present ;  they  commenced,  however,  thus  : 
'  Say,  lovely  houri,  wilt  them  deign  to  view,'  &c., 
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and  the  whole  seemed  throughout  to  breathe  flattery  and  love,  so 
that  the  lady  could  not  fail  becoming  acquainted  with  the  passion 
of  the  writer. 

The  only  difficulty  I  now  laboured  under  was  how  to  present 
my  poetry ;  and  should  this  be  accomplished,  I  entertained  con- 
siderable doubts  as  to  the  lady's  ability  to  read  it;  however, 
as  I  well  knew  the  Persian  ladies  in  general  could  both  read  am 
write,  I  determined  to  convey  my  lines  into  her  hands  if  possible 
One  evening,  about  a  week  after  I  had  prepared  and  copied  my 
verses,  I  saw  my  friend  the  barber  proceeding  towards  the  hauntec 
house,  carrying  on  his  arm  a  basket  containing  perfumes ;  I  hastily 
descended  to  the  street,  and  slipping  my  paper  into  his  basket 
and  a  few  toomauns  into  his  hand,  said,  '  Present  this  to  the  lady, 
and  I  will  double  your  reward.'  He  nodded  assent,  and  I  departed 
congratulating  myself  on  my  success. 

Oh  the  following  day  I  proceeded  to  the  barber's  shop,  where 
my  friend  was  employed  on  the  beard  of  a  customer.  He  placed 
his  finger  OB  his  lips,  and  I  silently  seated  myself  in  one  corner  oi 
the  room,  anxiously  awaiting  the  departure  of  the  person  whose 
presence  imposed  such  restraint  upon  my  tongue ;  when,  howevef, 
the  important  ceremony  of  snipping  and  curling  ceased,  the  man 
retired,  and  I  impatiently  asked  the  barber  if  he  had-  delivered  my 
letter. 

'  I  have,'  said  he,  '  and  think  you  will  succeed.     The 
read  your  poetry,  and  blushed;  but,'  continued  the  barber,  ' 
obtain  her  favour  you  must  aid  her  in  getting  rid  of  a  troublesor 
rival.' 

'  A  rival ! '  cried  I.     '  I  will  stab  him  to  the  heart. 
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'  No,  no,'  said  the  barber, '  that  is  not  necessary :  a  good  beat- 
ing will  alone  be  required.' 

'  Well,'  cried  I,  '  who  is  the  man  that  dares  step  between  me 
and  happiness?' 

'  Who  it  is,'  said  the  barber,  '  is  of  no  consequence.  You 
may  one  day  know,  but  I  am  not  authorised  to  inform  you  at 
present ;  only  to  learn  whether  you  will  aid  in  punishing  him  for 
his  presumption.' 

'  Ay,'  said  I,  '  by  Allah  !  I  will  cane  him  myself,  if  necessary.' 

'  Nay,'  replied  the  shaver,  '  demean  not  yourself  so  far.  Pro- 
cure three  stout  fellows  and  an  ass,  and  have  them  ready  to- 
morrow night  at  twelve,  when  you,  in  his  stead,  may  depend  on 
being  received.' 

'  Is  the  lady  rich?'  I  enquired. 

'  Her  father  is  very  wealthy,  and  he  that  weds  his  daughter 
may  hold  his  head  as  high  as  any  Khan  in  the  country.' 

'  Enough,  my  friend,'  said  I.  '  Here  is  more  gold  for  you, 
and  with  it  provide  the  fellows  who  are  to  treat  ray  rwal  with  the 
rattan.' 

The  barber  received  the  money,  and  I,  delighted  beyond 
measure,  returned  home.  '  Now,'  said  I  to  myself,  when  shut  up 
in  my  own  apartment,  '  now,  Yasmin,  is  thy  fortune  made !  I 
question  if  my  two  friends  will  be  as  lucky  as  myself;  all  this  may 
be  attributed  to  my  poetry,  my  abilities,  my  Sufiism.  Shall  I, 
when  in  power  and  possessed  of  wealth,  take  my  bride  to  Yezd, 
and  share  my  fortune  with  too  ragged  fellows  like  Yusoof  and 
Mohabet  AH?  No,  no!  truly  I  have  had  toil  enough,  and  wil 
solely  reap  the  benefit.  Besides,  what  would  my  wife  think  if  she 
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saw  me  in  company  with  a  couple  of  half-starved  beggars?  No, 
no,  it  won't  do  !  I  will  remain  in  Ispahan,  dear  city,  wherein  I  was 
destined  to  flourish.'  Yes,  my  friends,  such  was  my  intention — 
to  desert  ye,  to  whom  I  swore  everlasting  friendship,  and  with 
whom  I  promised  to  share  the  gifts  of  fortune. 

The  hour  approached,  and,  dressed  out  in  gay  attire,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  mansion  of  my  beloved.  The  barber  was  awaiting 
my  arrival,  and  at  a  preconcerted  signal  the  outer  door  was  slowly 
opened  by  a  eunuch,  who  signed  us  to  silence.  Three  lusty 
fellows  were  attending  the  barber,  who  also  being  admitted, 
begged  to  know  where  the  ass  was  to  be  fastened.  After  some 
few  words  between  the  barber  and  the  eunuch  it  was  settled  the 
animal  should  be  led  into  the  first  courtyard  of  the  mansion,  and, 
as  there  was  much  grass,  be  suffered  to  graze  until  he  was  wanted. 
The  eunuch  led  us  into  the  interior  of  the  building,  smiling  and 
bowing  to  me  most  obsequiously. 

Halting  at  a  room  the  door  of  which  was  closed,  he  opened 
it,  and  bade,  me  enter,  saying  he  would  return  to  me  as  soon  as 
my  rival  should  be  delivered  into  his  hands.  I  waited  for  some 
time,  and  at  last  heard  the  effects  -of  my  hirelings'  canes  on  the 
back  of  my  unhappy  rival,  and  at  every  agonising  shriek  which 
issued  from  the  poor  victim  I  inwardly  chuckled  with  delight 
The  cries  became  more  feeble,  and  a  slamming  of  doors  and  loud 
laughing  now  reached  my  ears.  The  eunuch  soon  after  appeared, 
and  placing  his  finger  on  his  thick  blubber-lips,  led  me  into  a 
splendid  apartment,  illuminated  by  silver  lamps  suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  sat  a  lady  veiled. 

The  eunuch  led  me  up  to  the  enchanting  angel,  at  whose  feet 
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I  instantly  fell,  and  was  beginning  a  rhapsody  of  admiration,  when 
from  a  side-door  issued  the  very  men  who  had  been  hired  by  my- 
self to  chastise  my  rival,  headed  by  a  tall,  well-made  man,  who 
cried,  'Seize   the  Kafir,  and  serve  him  as   you   did   the   other 
scoundrel.'    The  lady  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  and  the 
barber  and   eunuch    stood    grinning  with    delight      The  men 
approached  me,  and  I  resisted,  when  their  leader  himself  seized 
my  arm.     I  struck  him  on  the  face,  when  men,  barber,  and  eunuch 
fell  upon  me,  securing  my  arms  with  a  strong  rope.     '  Give  him 
the   bastinado,'  said   the  mysterious   instigator  of  the  violence. 
*  Lay  it  on  thick,'  said  he.     '  And  fasten  this  around  his  neck,' 
said  the  lady,  tossing  on  the  floor  my  elegant  verses,  from  which 
I  had  anticipated  a  very  different  result.     'And  hark'ee,'  cried 
the  man  whom  I  had  struck,  '  place  him  on  the  ass  with  the  other 
fellow,  and  when  morning  dawns  lead  them  through  the  city.' 

Mortified  and  humbled,  my  arms  secured,  and  my  mind  dis- 
tracted, what  could  I  do  ?  Alas,  alas  !  how  unexpected  a  termi- 
nation of  my  love  affair  !  I  was  led  down  narrow  staircases  into 
a  dark  dungeon,  where  the  bastinado  was  cruelly  applied  to  the 
soles  of  my  feet,  and  it  was  now  my  turn  to  yell,  scream,  and  beg 
for  mercy.  When  my  tormentors  had  finished  their  cruel  work  I 
was  left  to  myself,  and  the  door  of  my  dungeon  secured.  I  fancied 
I  heard  the  groans  of  the  poor  man,  who,  like  me,  had  fallen  in 
the  snare,  and  was  writhing  under  the  torments  to  which  I  hesitated 
not  in  being  accessory.  In  the  morning  my  prison-door  was  opened, 
and  in  came  the  treacherous  barber,  whom  I  began  bitterly  to 
reproach. 

'  All  men  are  fools,'  said  he,  '  though  they  think  themselves 

VOL.  II.  P 
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vastly  clever ;  but  you  are  the  greatest  fool  I  ever  met  with.  What 
induced  you  to  strike  the  prince  ? ' 

'The  prince  ! '  cried  I.  '  How  could  I  know  it  was  him?  ' 

'  Whether  you  knew  it  or  not,'  said  the"  barber,  '  it  was  madness 
to  use  your  fist  when  surrounded  by  so  many  men,  and  you  have 
suffered  for  your  folly.  Blame  not  me, ''said  the  barber.  'I  was 
employed  by  the  prince  long  ere  you  applied  to  me.' 

'  But  then,'  said  I,  '  why  not  have  informed  me  of  this  ? ' 

'  Because,  fool  that  thou  art,  he  himself  received  your  poetry, 
and  commanded  me  to  act  as  I  have  done.' 

'  Heavens  ! '  said  I,  '  was  it  not  you  yourself  to  whom  I  gave 
my  verses  ? ' 

*  No,  truly  ;  it  was  the  prince  disguised  as  me.  But  with  your 
wisdom  one  would  have  imagined  you  would  have  been  more 
cautious  than  to  act  as  you  did.  I  am  sorry  you  have  been  basti- 
nadoed, as  I  had  begged  no  violence  might  be  practised  on  you  ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  a  ride  upon  the  ass,  with  your  still  more 
foolish  rival,  whom  you  were  so  ready  to  punish,  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient warning  for  you  in  future.' 

'  Who,  then,  is  to  be  my  companion  in  disgrace  ? '  I  enquired. 

'  You  will  see.  Here  comes  the  eunuch ;  and  your  steed  is 
ready  ;  and  the  lady  standing  at  her  window  to  see  three  asses 
together.' 

Here  the  fellow  grinned,  and  turned  on  one  side  to  admit  the 
eunuch,  who  raised  me  up  in  his  arms,  my  feet  bleeding  and  lace- 
rated. Arrived  in  the  courtyard,  what  was  my  surprise  at  behold- 
ing, mounted  on  an  ass,  with  his  face  towards  the  tail,  my  master, 
Gazub ! 
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His  arms  like  mine  were  tied  behind  him,  and  his  feet,  which 
had  not  suffered,  fastened  under  the  animal's  belly.  I  saw  the 
surprise  with  which  he  beheld  me  about  to  become  his  companion, 
and  never  before  did  two  poets  look  so  foolish.  Around  the  neck 
of  Gazub  were  suspended  my  verses,  pasted  on  a  long  slip  of  wood, 
and  the  original  was  quickly  affixed  to  my  neck  ;  and  in  order  to 
distress  us  the  more,  I  was  placed  with  my  face  almost  touching 
my  companion's  ;  and  thus  were  we  led  from  the  courtyard  of  the 
building,  the  lady  above  us  laughing  immoderately,  and  singing  a 
few  lines  of  my  poetry — 

'  Say,  lovely  houri ! '  &c. 

A  crowd  was  soon  collected  in  the  streets,  although  the  hour 
was  early  ;  and  amidst  the  hootings  and  hissings  of  the  mob,  we 
arrived  at  the  poet's  house. 

The  barber,  who  acted  as  surgeon,  attended  me  and  bound  up 
my  wounded  feet,  and  dressed  the  sores  on  the  hump-back  of  my 
master. 

'  In  the  name  of  mercy,'  said  I,  'cure  my  wounds.' 

'  I  will,'  replied  the  barber,  '  if  I  can  j  but  one  of  your  feet  is 
indeed  in  a  bad  state,  and  I  fear  you  will  lose  the  use  of  it  for 
ever.' 

This  was  a  melancholy  piece  of  intelligence,  which  I  with  diffi- 
culty resigned  myself  to. 

'  Pray,'  enquired  I,  '  what  is  the  meaning  of  my  verses  being  all 
got  together  in  the  haunted  house  ?  And  who  in  the  name  of 
wonder  is  the  she-devil  that  inhabits  it  ? ' 

1  Listen,'  said  the  barber.  '  The  lady  is  in  truth  the  daughter  of  a 
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merchant ;  and  the  prince,  having  accidentally  beheld  her,  deter- 
mined to  secure  her  as  his  mistress.  He  applied  to  Gazub  for 
some  amatory  verses  by  way  of  an  introduction,  and  being  a  prince 
and  not  a  poet,  was  admitted  privately,  disguised  as  myself,  having 
previously  largely  bribed  the  eunuch  who  guards  the  lady.  As  he 
was  one  evening  sitting  with  his  beloved,  the  eunuch  entered, 
bringing  a  paper  which,  he  said,  had  been  given  him  by  the  poet 
over  the  way — by  Gazub  himself.  The  prince  begged,  for  amuse- 
ment sake,  the  contents  might  be  read  aloud ;  when  what  was  her 
astonishment  and  diversion  on  perusing  the  very  first  line — 

'  Say,  lovely  houri  !  '  &c. , 

the  very  counterpart  of  the  prince's  own  verses,  through  which  he 
had  obtained  admission  into  the  mansion!  The  prince  confessed 
he  had  employed  a  poet,  as  he  was  unable  to  set  forth  his  passion 
or  describe  the  beauty  as  forcibly  as  such  beauty  deserved.  The 
lady  laughed  aloud,  so  diverted  was  she  at  the  assurance  of  the 
poet,  especially  when  she  was  informed  what  a  deformed,  misshapen 
animal  he  was.  The  prince  and  the  lady,  at  that  time,  determined 
to  play  Gazub  a  trick,  and  punish  him  for  his  assurance  ;  but,  not 
then  being  able  to  hit  upon  a  scheme,  postponed  all  plans  until 
they  should  meet  again.  A  few  nights  after  this  laughable  occur- 
rence, the  prince,  disguised,  as  he  invariably  was  when  he  visited 
his  mistress,  was  stopped  by  yourself,  who  desired  him  to  present 
the  lady  of  the  haunted  house  with  a  folded  letter.  He  noddfd 
assent,  and  you,  ass  that  you  were,  imagined  you  had  secured  a  friend 
through  whom  you  might  succeed.  On  reaching  his  mistress  he 
produced  the  paper,  saying,  "  More  verses  for  the  lovely  houri !  " 
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She,  to  convince  him  no  correspondence  was  carrying  on  with  her 
consent,  opened  the  billet,  and  casting  her  eye  over  the  first  line, 
burst  out  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  for  sure  enough  "  Say, 
lovely  houri !  "  &c.,  once  more  met  her  eye. 

' "  By  Allah  !  this  is  too  ridiculous,"  said  the  prince,  when  he 
comprehended  the  cause  of  the  lady's  mirth ; '  we  must  hit  on  some 
plot  by  which  these  two  impudent  poets  may  be  punished  for  their 
presumption." ' 

'  Nothing,  however,  could  be  arranged  without  a  consultation 
with  me.  The  prince,  therefore,  on  quitting  his  mistress,  came 
directly  to  my  house,  where  he  as  usual  threw  off  his  disguise. 
He  mentioned  the  circumstances  which  had  occurred,  commanding 
me,  should  the  poet,  that  is,  yourself  (for,  from  his  description,  I 
guessed  it  was  my  sagacious  magician)  come  to  enquire  into  the  re- 
sult of  his  experiment,  by  no  means  to  undeceive  him,  but  flatter 
him  with  hopes  of  success,  and  induce  him  to  consent  to  the 
chastisement  of  Gazub,  that  one  poet  might  belabour  another,  and 
that  the  lady  and  himself  might  be  gratified  with  seeing  you 
undergo  the  torments  you  would  be  so  ready  to  award  your  rival. 

'  At  the  same  time  he  desired  me,  should  you  possess  soul 
enough  to  be  above  taking  so  mean  an  advantage  of  your  rival,  to 
report  the  same  to  him,  when  another  plan  should  be  conceived. 
As,  however,  you  so  readily  assented  to  the  proposed  cruel  treat- 
ment of  Gazub,  the  prince  determined  to  have  no  mercy  on 
yourself,  and  arranged  you  should  be  well  bastinadoed,  whilst 
Gazub  should  only  have  the  cane  applied  to  his  deformed 
shoulders. 

'  When  the  time  approached,  however,  I  succeeded  in  turning 
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the  prince  from  his  determination  of  the  bastinado,  saying  that 
the  disgrace  of  being  mounted  on  an  ass,  with  your  verses  sus- 
pended from  your  neck,  would  be  sufficient  punishment.  Your 
own  imprudence  and  rash  conduct,  however,  ir>  striking  the  prince, 
has  drawn  upon  you  his  anger  and  severe  displeasure,  the  effects 
of  which  you  will  feel  as  long  as  you  live.' 

The  barber  here  finished  his  narration  and  elucidation  of  the 
strange  events  which  took  place  during  the  week.  I  could  only 
blame  my  own  imprudence  and  excessive  vanity,  which  has 
through  life  been  my  ruin. 

Gazub  visited  me,  and  his  first  words  were,  '  Confound  your 
verses ! ' 

'  And  confound  your  folly  ! '  replied  I,  '  to  suppose  you  could 
succeed  with  the  lady  by  sending  her  them.  It  serves  you  right, 
for  stealing  my  compositions  and  attempting  to  pass  them  off  as 
your  own.  To  this  Gazub  had  nothing  to  say ;  and  it  is  fortunate 
for  me  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  readiness  I  had  expressed 
to  aid  in  his  chastisement,  or  he  would  not  have  allowed  me  to 
remain  another  moment  under  his  roof.  '  Can  we  obtain  no 
redress,'  enquired  I,  'for  our  cruel  treatment?' 

'  Oh,  brother  ! '  said  he,  '  you  little  know  the  power  of  the 
Prince  Humza.  We  must  be  quiet ;  and  I  confess  to  you  my 
disgrace  is  such  that  I  intend  quitting  my  situation,  and  I  appre- 
hend you  will  scarcely  have  impudence  enough  to  hobble  before 
his  majesty,  who  will  doubtless  have  heard  of  your  folly.  Besides, 
when  I  retire,  the  situation  is  promised  to  another,  more  learned 
than  either  of  us,  who  will  of  course  provide  an  assistant  from 
among  his  own  friends/ 
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'More  learned,  indeed!'  said  I,  my  vanity  prompting  me  to 
argue  the  point  '  I  should  like  to  see  the  man  who  would  pretend 
to  cope  with  me.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  your  own  talents,' 
said  Gazub ;  '  but  were  you  as  wise  as  Lokhman,  or  as  able  a  poet 
as  Hafiz,  the  king  would  never  admit  into  his  presence  a  fellow 
whose  withered  stump  would  betray  the  appearance  more  of  a 
felon  than  a  poet.' 

There  was  sense  in  this  observation,  and  my  golden  dreams 
once  more  vanished.  Gazub  allowed  me  to  remain  until  my 
wounds  were  healed ;  but,  as  the  barber  had  foretold,  I  lost  the 
use  of  my  right  leg,  the  foot  of  which,  as  your  majesty  may  see, 
is  a  withered  member.  I  left  Ispahan  for  ever,  and  by  the  help  of 
camel-drivers  arrived  at  Bussorah,  where  I  had  the  mortification 
of  hearing  of  the  return  of  Ilm  Ali  Khan  from  India,  with  double 
the  number  of  followers  than  when  I  had  seen  him. 

I  felt  my  life  so  miserable  in  Persia,  that  I  determined  to  quit 
it  until  the  term  of  ten  years  should  be  expired,  when  I  was  to 
meet  my  two  friends  in  Yezd.  I  sailed  for  India,  where  I  have 
been  a  complete  vagabond  and  lame  beggar,  with  difficulty  con- 
triving to  keep  life  and  soul  together.  I  was  seriously  meditating 
suicide,  when  in  this  city  I  beheld,  to  my  surprise  and  joy,  Yusoof 
begging  alms.  The  unhappy  man  had,  I  perceived,  lost  one  eye, 
and  suffered  so  much  from  weakness  in  the  other  as  to  be  unable 
to  procure  an  honest  livelihood.  His  astonishment  was  equal  to 
mine,  and  we  retired,  to  relate  the  accidents  and  adventures  that 
had  befallen  us. 

About  a  month  afterwards,  Mohabet  Ali  suddenly  crossed  our 
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path ;  the  poor  fellow  embraced  us  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  so  great 
was  his  joy  at  thus  unexpectedly  beholding  us.  We  were  not  long 
together  ere  we  discovered  he  had  lost  his  right  hand.  By  what 
accident  he  was  deprived  of  it  he  will  himself  inform  your 
majesty.  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  to  confess  the  justice  of  my 
punishment  for  my  vanity,  arrogance,  and  meditated  ingratitude 
towards  these  my  true  friends. 

The  Emperor,  turning  to  the  other  two  beggars,  desired  they 
would  also  relate  their  adventures.  Yusoof,  the  man  with  only 
one  eye,  commenced  the  tale  contained  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
THE  DYER'S  STORY  (continued], 

WHEN  I  parted  from  my  friends  Yasmin  and  Mohabet  Ali  I  felt 
as  if  all  attempts  at  obtaining  riches  without  their  aid  must  prove 
abortive,  and  my  present  condition  shows  how  well-founded  were 
my  apprehensions.  The  first  place  I  visited  was  Schiraz,  where  I 
hoped  to  obtain  employment  under  the  Governor's  collectors.  I 
tried  in  vain,  by  sundry  well-written  petitions,  to  bring  myself  to 
the  notice  of  the  Deewan  or  Vizier,  then  again  to  the  secretary,  to 
the  treasurer,  and  to  all  the  junior  scribes  about  court.  This  I 
soon  found  was  only  a  waste  of  paper  and  time,  without  the  least 
prospect  of  benefit,  so  I  at  last  determined  to  apply  to  the  secretary 
in  person,  although  fully  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  in  gaining 
access  to  him,  knowing  how  little  claim  I  had  to  his  patronage. 

I  verily  believe  I  might  have  waited  until  this  moment  at  his 
door  without  seeing  him.  Rudely  hustled  by  the  guards  and 
fortunate  persons  who  enjoyed  free  ingress  to  his  mansion,  losing 
all  patience,  and  convinced  of  my  presumption  in  daring  to  expect 
that  any  of  the  proud  men  in  power  would  provide  for  me,  I 
departed  from  the  court,  and  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier.  In 
this  capacity  I  had  no  idle  time;  for.  what  with  guarding  the 
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treasury  all  day,  and  cleaning  my  horse  in  the  evening,  preparatory 
to  the  next  day's  duty,  I  was  nearly  sick  of  my  military  occupation, 
and  was  meditating  desertion,  although  I  had  bound  myself  to 
serve  two  years,  when  the  Buckshee,  the  paymaster  of  the  troops, 
came  to  deliver  our  monthly  stipend.  Requiring  some  one  to 
make  memorandums  and  take  accounts,  his  own  clerk  being 
accidentally  absent,  he  enquired  if  there  were  anyone  amongst  us 
who  could  write.  I  stepped  forward,  offering  my  services,  which 
were  accepted. 

So  active  was  I  in  my  new  capacity,  that  the  Buckshee  offered 
to  appoint  me  to  the  situation  of  clerk  under  him,  which  I  joyfully 
acceded  to.  Following  him  into  the  districts,  I  assumed  the  airs 
and  consequence  of  a  fine  gentleman,  treating  the  poor  soldiers 
with  neglect  and  contempt ;  so  that  I  became  no  great  favourite 
amongst  them,  especially  as  I  made  it  my  practice  to  clip  their 
pay  and  pocket  the  money  myself.  The  Buckshee  himself  hesi- 
tated not  to  adopt  this  mode  of  enriching  himself;  and  by  having 
a  good  understanding  with  the  officers  and  muster-master,  whose 
list  contained  the  proper  number  of  men,  but  whose  ranks  told  a 
very  different  tale,  we  all,  from  first  to  last,  made  a  tolerable 
harvest. 

The  clerk  whose  place  I  had  taken  pro  tempore  returned ;  but 
the  Buckshee,  finding  I  was  by  far  the  shrewder  fellow  of  the  two, 
dispensed  with  his  attendance,  desiring  him  to  remain  in  his  office 
at  head-quarters  until  his  return.  I  imagine  I  must  have  given  a 
triumphant  grin  as  the  crest  fallen  clerk  passed  me,  for  he  intui- 
tively put  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  dagger,  stopping  immediately 
opposite  to  me.  He  said  nothing,  however,  but  walked  away. 
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There  was,  nevertheless,  a  diabolical  expression  of  countenance 
on  the  man,  which  created  in  my  bosom  the  most  uncomfortable 
sensations,  which  his  subsequent  mysterious  whisperings  with  the 
half-paid  soldiers  by  no  means  tended  to  alleviate. 

I  foresaw  a  storm  was  gathering ;  nevertheless  the  Buckshee 
proceeded  with  his  wonted  audacity  and  imprudence  to  cut,  clip, 
and  pocket  as  many  toomauns  as  he  possibly  could.  '  We  shall 
all  be  ruined,'  said  I  to  myself;  'this  infuriated  clerk  will  doubt- 
less inform  the  Governor  of  our  shameful  system  of  fraud  and 
peculation,  in  which  I  have  entered  too  deeply  to  escape  implica- 
tion.' Besides,  I  was  well  aware  it  was  the  invariable  practice  of 
the  head  of  the  department  to  lay  all  blame  on  his  unhappy 
deputies  ;  so  that  in  all  probability  my  eyes  would  be  put  out,  or 
I  should  be  subject  to  some  dreadful  punishment.  The  next 
time,  therefore,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  fingering  the  cash  I  con- 
cealed as  many  toomauns  around  my  body  as  I  well  could,  and 
then  decamped,  leaving  my  master  to  answer  both  for  his  sins  and 
my  own. 

I  proceeded  to  a  small  town,  where  I  procured  a  dye  which 
stained  my  beard  a  light-brown  colour,  parted  with  my  turban, 
and  wore  an  Arab  cap,  so  that  it  would  have  been  a  difficult 
matter  to  have  recognised  me.  From  Schiraz  I  somehow  or 
other  contrived  to  get  to  Bussorah ;  but  not  fancying  myself  quite 
far  enough  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Schiraz  governor,  travelled  on 
to  Bagdad,  where,  soon  after  my  arrival,  I  fell  sick,  and  was  con- 
veyed by  an  Arab  to  his  stables,  where  I  was  placed  amongst  the 
horses.  When  I  recovered  what  was  my  consternation  at  finding 
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that  my  generous  host,  or  his  followers,  having  ridden  me  of  my 
ill-gotton  toomauns,  had  departed,  leaving  me  again  a  beggar ! 

This  was  a  pretty  specimen  of  Arab  hospitality,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  take  warning  by  it  in  future.  To  obtain  a  livelihood  I 
served  a  merchant  by  filling  all  day  bags  of  dates,  which  he  daily 
dispatched  into  the  interior.  In  Bagdad  I  could  find  no  situation 
where  my  pen  could  advantageously  be  employed ;  and  my  labour 
was  so  heavy  and  constant,  that  I  was  entirely  confined  to  the 
merchant's  storehouses,  without  having  a  moment  to  spare  to 
wander  through  the  city.  I  thought  myself,  however,  so  very 
lucky  in  escaping  the  Schiraz  governor,  that  I  complained  neither 
of  my  labour  nor  confinement. 

My  master  one  day  fell  sick,  and  in  my  anxiety  to  summon 
medical  aid,  no  one  being  at  that  moment  at  hand,  I  ran  about 
the  city  enquiring  for  a  doctor.  A  shabby-looking  fellow  under- 
taking to  conduct  me  to  the  abode  of  a  clever  physician,  I  followed 
him  through  narrow  lanes  and  bye-streets,  until  we  came  to  a  lonely 
dwelling  encompassed  by  a  courtyard,  the  wall  of  which  was  built 
of  coarse  black  granite,  having  a  low  door  of  solid  iron.  '  Call 
aloud,'  said  my  conductor,  '  and  some  one  will  surely  answer  you.' 

Saying  this  he  departed.  I  called  aloud,  and  soon  heard  the 
rattling  of  chains  and  bolts,  and  the  iron  door  grated  on  its  massy 
hinges.  But  how  can  I  describe  the  being  that  opened  it?  So 
hideous  a  little  dwarf,  I  verily  believe,  no  man  ever  set  eyes  upon. 
He  was  about  three  feet  in  height,  with  a  head  suited  to  the  largest 
giant;  his  hair  hung  about  his  shoulders  in  the  wildest  and  most 
disorderly  manner,  whilst  his  beard  appeared  neatly  trimmed  and 
dressed.  Two  eyes  he  had,  but  one  would  have  imagined  they 
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had  belonged  to  some  other  person,  and  been  only  borrowed  by 
their  present  possessor — they  were  extremely  bright  and  small, 
though  every  other  feature  of  his  face  was  large,  in  proportion  to 
the  gigantic  head  in  which  they  were  situated. 

One  of  the  arms  of  this  monster  was  shrivelled  and  withered, 
but  the  other,  his  right  one,  strong  and  muscular ;  his  nose  was 
flat,  and  his  mouth  reached  from  ear  to  ear,  which,  on  opening, 
displayed  a  set  of  large  but  regular  teeth,  whose  whiteness  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  sable  exterior  of  this  disgusting  monster. 

'  Well,'  thought  I,  '  with  all  my  misfortunes.  I  am  not  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  residing  with  this  hideous  object  I  informed 
him  of  the  sickness  of  the  merchant,  desiring  him,  if  the  doctor 
resided  within  those  walls,  to  summon  him  immediately.  The 
dwarf  bowed,  and  went  into  the  house,  from  whence  he  soon  re- 
turned, followed  by  a  venerable  old  man,  with  a  white  silvery  beard, 
reaching  nearly  to  his  middle;  his  fair  countenance  indicated 
mildness  and  benevolence,  and  I  was  quite  struck  with  his  noble 
and  dignified  mien. 

The  doctor  kindly  embraced  me,  bidding  me  lead  the  way 
towards  the  sick  man's  abode.  I  did  so,  and  rushed  into  his  apart- 
ment with  joy,  to  announce  the  doctor's  approach.  Around  the 
sick  man's  couch  stood  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  lovely  daughter, 
with  whom  I  had  frequently  conversed,  and  on  whom  I  gazed 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest  Umbah  (so  was  the  girl  named) 
looked  sternly  at  me  as  I  entered  the  room,  and  motioned  me  to 
retire,  her  father  being  asleep.  I  informed  the  doctor  of  the  sick 
man's  slumbers,  when  he  assured  me  that  that  was  the  very  time 
he  wished  to  behold  the  patient;  upon  which,  without  consulting 
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Umbah  or  the  other  attendants  in  the  chamber  of  sickness,  I 
opened  the  door,  and  seizing  the  hand  of  the  doctor,  led  him  into 
the  room. 

No  sooner  had  the  mourning  relatives  beheld  my  venerable 
physician  then  one  and  all  uttered  violent  screams,  covering  their 
faces  with  their  hands,  loading  me  with  abuse,  and  desiring  us  both 
to  be  gone.  The  sick  man,  disturbed  by  the  shrieks  of  his  family, 
awoke,  and  sitting  upright  in  his  bed,  beheld  the  doctor,  when  he 
also  screamed,  groaned,  and  fell  backwards,  to  all  appearance  dead. 
Umbah  flew  out  of  the  room,  and  the  doctor  whispered  me,  saying, 
'  We  had  better  be  gone.'  I  took  the  hint,  and  gaining  the  street, 
my  companion  in  a  low  tone  said,  '  Take  my  advice  :  go  not  near 
the  merchant's  house  again  ;  you  will  repent  if  you  do  ! ' 

Now  all  this  seemed  to  me  most  unaccountably  strange.  What 
had  I  done  ?  what  offence  could  I  have  given  ?  My  master  was 
sick,  and  I  called  a  doctor — and  a  more  mild,  civil,  prepossessing 
man  I  never  before  beheld ;  but  though  I  seemed  so  vastly  pleased 
with  the  learned  Hakeem,  it  appeared  no  one  else  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  His  very  appearance,  which  had  so  charmed  me, 
disgusted  everyone  else.  I  thus  walked  on,  as  I  imagined,  by  the 
side  of  the  doctor;  but  lifting  up  my  eyes  to  make  some  few 
enquiries  into  the  recent  affair,  to  my  astonishment  he  was  gone, 
and  I  was  alone  in  the  middle  of  Bagdad,  not  knowing  where  to 
go  or  what  to  do.  '  Perhaps,'  thought  I,  still  ruminating  on  the 
recent  unaccountable  behaviour  of  the  merchant's  family,  '  perhaps 
they  have  had  some  quarrel  with  this  physician,  and  the  very 
sight  of  him  drives  them  distracted  ;  yet  this  cannot  surely  be  the 
case,  or  the  doctor  would  not  have  accompanied  me  where  he 
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must  have  known  his  appearance  alone  would  be  attended  with 
such  direful  consequences.' 

The  whole  was  inexplicable,  and  I  determined,  on  visiting  the 
doctor,  to  enquire  from  him  the  probable  cause  of  the  agitation  to 
which  I  had  been  witness,  and  in  some  measure  the  cause.  I 
passed  a  long  and  sleepless  night  under  a  shed,  and  in  the 
morning  proceeded  to  the  doctor's  sombre  abode.  The  whole 
place  was  surrounded  by  tall  and  graceful  cypress  trees,  which 
shed  a  solemn  gloom  around  the  habitation  truly  awful  to  behold; 
and  it  was  not  until  I  had  seriously  debated  with  myself  that  I 
ventured  to  approach  the  iron  door.  At  length,  picking  up  a 
stone,  I  knocked  with  it,  and  called  aloud.  The  dwarf  once  more 
appeared,  bowing  and  grinning.  I  informed  him  I  wished  to 
speak  with  his  master  on  particular  business;  he  signed  me  to 
enter,  and  I  obeyed. 

The  dwarf  slammed  the  gate  with  a  violence  the  noise  of 
which  frightened  from  her  nest  a  raven  of  a  prodigious  size  from 
one  of  the  lofty  cypress  trees ;  and  as  she  flew  slowly  over  my 
head  uttered  three  distinct  and,  as  I  thought,  ominous  screams. 
The  dwarf,  heedless  of  either  the  bird  or  myself,  hurried  and 
shuffled  on  with  his  little  bandy  legs  into  the  house,  motioning 
me  to  stand  still.  I  began  heartily  to  repent  my  rashness,  and 
essayed  to  open  the  iron  gate,  but  it  resisted  my  utmost  efforts, 
and  remained  firm  as  a  rock. 

The  dwarf  returned,  beckoning  me  to  follow  him ;  tremblingly 
I  obeyed,  and  just  as  my  foot  was  on  the  threshold  the  ill-omened 
raven  flapped  its  sable  wings  immediately  over  my  head,  repeating 
her  screams.  I  therefore  hesitated,  saying  to  the  dwarf,  '  If  you 
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please,  I  will  call  again  to-morrow ;  I  had  rather  not  enter  just 
now.'  A  vile  parrot,  which  hung  in  a  cage  over  my  head,  in  a 
large  hall,  paved  with  black  marble,  cried  '  Come  in,  come  in  ! ' 
and  seemed  by  its  brain-rending  laugh,  which  followed  these 
words,  to  rejoice  in  my  dilemma.  The  whole  house  now  sud- 
denly became  perfumed  so  exquisitely  that  my  senses  became 
bewildered,  and  I  entered.  * 

My  arrival  at  this  singular  mansion  seemed  to  give  universal 
delight  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  strange  abode.  The  dwarf 
rubbed  his  hands  and  grinned  ;  the  parrot  screamed  more  shrilly 
than  before ;  and  a  great  black  cat  came  close  to  me,  rubbing  her 
sleek  and  glossy  sides  against  my  leg,  mewing  and  whisking  about 
a  tremendous  long  tail.  A  monkey  also  capered  and  seemed 
ambitious  of  outdoing  the  dwarf  in  his  grimaces ;  but  what  struck 
me  as  most  unaccountable  was,  that  parrot,  cat,  and  monkey  had 
each  lost  an  eye.  Having  crossed  the  marble  hall,  I  came  to  a 
flight  of  stone  stairs.  The  dwarf  placed  his  foot  upon  the  first 
step,  when  up  scampered  cat  and  monkey,  trying  which  should 
get  first.  Not  so  quickly  did  I  ascend  the  stairs,  and  once  turned 
back,  half-determined  to  refuse  proceeding  any  farther ;  but  the 
dwarf  scowling  and  looking  displeased,  I  once  more  slowly 
ascended.  Arrived  at  the  top,  the  dwarf,  monkey,  and  cat 
stopped  at  a  black  door  studded  with  iron  knobs ;  the  cat  was  in 
ecstasies,  and  the  monkey  jumped  on  the  dwarf's  head,  where  he 
squeaked  and  showed  evident  signs  of  impatience.  The  dwarf 
gave  three  distinct  knocks  on  the  black  door  with  his  heavy  fist, 
which  slowly  opened  apparently  of  its  own  accord.  The  dwarf, 
seizing  my  hand,  led  me  over  the  threshold,  whilst  the  cat  and 
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monkey  contented  themselves  by  peering  with  their  single  eyes 
into  the  half-darkened  chamber.  The  physician  was  seated  on  a 
huge  block  of  wood :  and  seeing  me,  arose  and  embraced  me, 
which  salute  I  coldly  returned. 

'What  may  be  your  commands  with  me?'  cried  the  white- 
bearded  doctor.  I  briefly  told  him  the  curiosity  which  the 
conduct  of  the  merchant's  family  had  excited  in  me,  and  that  I 
had  come  to  him  for  an  explanation.  '  Young  man,'  said  he,  '  the 
merchant's  family  are  ignorant  people;  but  their  reasons  for 
the  reception  they  gave  me  you  had  better,  if  you  dare,  demand 
from  them.  But  I  perceive  you  are  a  young  man  of  educa- 
tion, and  might,  if  you  pleased,  turn  your  acquirements  to  advan- 
tage.' 

'How?'  cried  I. 

'  Enter  my  service.  Every  convenience  shall  be  afforded  you, 
and  your  salary  shall  be  handsome.' 

'  What  service  is  expected  from  me  ?*  I  enquired. 

*  A  service,'  he  answered,  '  which  will  profit  you  greatly.  My 
professions  are  various.  I  am  a  physician  and  alchemist,  and 
your  labours  will  be  the  attention  to  the  compounding  of  medi- 
cines, grinding  colours,  arranging  shells,  stuffing  animals,  and 
scraping  skeletons'  bones.' 

I  shuddered  at  the  composure  with  which  the  mysterious  man 
mentioned  the  services  I  was  expected  to  perform.  I  was  silent, 
and  the  old  fellow  proceeded. 

'  You  will  gradually  become  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of 
my  profession,  and,  I  foresee,  will  rise  to  great  eminence.' 

'  But,'  said  I,  '  if  in  my  professional  character  I,  like  you, 
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terrify  my  patients  to  death,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
profit  I  am  to  reap.' 

'  The  fact  is,'  said  he,  '  you  are  impatiently  curious ;  but  you 
must  know  I  am  only  called  in  by  particular  persons  when  at  the 
last  stage.  No  one  will  apply  to  me  except  the  finger  of  death 
be  on  them.  Now,  the  merchant  was  by  no  means  in  such  immi- 
nent danger,  and  your  mistake  in  bringing  me  to  him  will  now 
reduce  him  to  a  lingering  and  miserable  death.' 

I  was  still  more  and  more  astonished,  but  remained  silent. 
'  Will  you  enter  my  service?'  said  the  doctor. 
I  hesitated,  for  it  was  very  clear  the  people  of  the  city  avoided 
this  learned  doctor,  who  doubtless  was  a  magician  and  a  man  of 
bad  character.    He  repeated  his  question,  saying  my  salary  should 
be  five  toomauns  per  diem;  and  if  ever  he  failed  to  pay  them 
every  morning,  I  might  be  at  liberty  to  quit  his  service. 

'  At  liberty  ! '  said  I,  '  yes,  whether  you  pay  me  or  not,  I  con- 
ceive I  should  not  be  compelled  to  remain  in  a  service  which  I 
disliked.' 

'  There  you  mistake ;  you  must  let  yourself  for  five  years,  or 
not  at  all.' 

'  Then,'  said  I,  '  my  mind  is  soon  made  up.  I  beg  permission 
to  depart,  and  shall  not  approach  your  gate  again.' 

'  Oh,  foolish  man  ! '  said  he.  '  But,  as  you  are  determined  to 
go,  I  must  treat  you  as  a  visitor.'  Saying  which  he  took  up  a 
vessel  containing  rose-water,  which  he  sprinkled  over  my  face  in 
the  most  courteous  manner,  and  then  embracing  me,  opened  the 
chamber-door,  saying  :  *  Farewell !  but  I  fancy  you  will  soon  find 
mine  is  the  only  gate  that  will  henceforth  be  open  to  you,  and 
when  you  come  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.' 
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This  was  strange,  unaccountably  strange,  after  my  positive 
assurances  of  never  intending  to  approach  his  house  again.  I 
looked  the  alchemist  in  the  face,  but  he  maintained  the  same 
dignified  look,  and  called  out  aloud  '  Budnuzer  ! '  Up  came  the 
frightful  dwarf,  accompanied  by  the  cat  and  monkey.  The  doctor 
ordered  him  to  open  the  iron  door  of  the  courtyard  and  allow 
his  visitor  to  depart,  saying,  '  Be  at  hand,  however ;  he  will  soon 
return.' 

I  turned  round  to  demand  an  explanation,  when  the  door 
of  the  apartment  was  shut-to,  and  the  doctor  disappeared.  I 
followed  the  dwarf  down  the  stairs,  the  cat  mewing  piteously,  the 
monkey  crying  like  a  child,  and  the  parrot  in  the  hall  shrieking 
in  a  most  lamentable  manner.  Budnuzer,  the  dwarf,  was,  I 
imagine,  dumb,  or  he  would  most  probably  have  joined  in  the 
general  mourning  my  departure  occasioned.  Arrived  at  the 
courtyard,  I  felt  much  relieved,  and  when  the  dwarf,  with  a 
melancholy  face,  opened  the  iron  door  I  was  in  an  ecstasy,  and 
ran  for  a  considerable  distance,  so  delighted  was  I  at  escaping 
the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  mansion.  '  The  doctor,'  said  I,  '  may 
be  very  learned,  but,  by  Allah !  I  will  disappoint  him  this  time, 
and  show  him  he  can  sometimes  err  in  his  prognostications,  for  I 
am  determined  never  to  go  near  the  lane  leading  to  his  gate 
again.  No,  no ;  I  am  safe,  and  mean  to  continue  so.' 

The  first  person  I  met  was  an  Arab  labourer,  who  no  sooner 
set  eyes  upon  me  than  down  he  fell  insensible,  groaning  most 
piteously.  '  Heavens ! '  I  cried,  '  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this 
extraordinary  conduct  ? '  I  attempted  to  raise  the  poor  fellow,  but 
he  only  groaned  and  yelled  the  more,  so  I  left  him  to  his  fate. 
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When  some  distance  from  him  I  turned  round,  and  beheld  the 
man  running  so  fast  as  never,  I  believe,  an  Arab  had  run  before. 

'  Well,'  said  I,  '  it  seems  strange  that  my  appearance  should 
have  this  extraordinary  effect ;  however,  I  will  go  to  a  barber's 
and  have  my  beard  dressed  ;  perhaps  I  have  need  of  his  scissors. ' 
I  looked  into  a  house  to  enquire  where  I  could  find  a  barber.  No 
sooner  did  the  people  therein  set  eyes  upon  me  than,  like  the 
labourer  in  the  road,  down  they  fell  flat  on  their  faces,  roaring 
and  screaming  for  mercy.  I  quickly  retreated,  feeling  extremely 
uneasy  at  finding  myself  an  object  of  horror  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Bagdad.  By  chance  I  passed  a  barber's  shop ;  it  was  full  of 
customers  waiting  to  be  attended  to.  I  entered  ;  every  head  was 
turned  towards  me,  and  every  mouth  uttered  a  frightful  yell; 
whilst  some  dropped  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  others 
hurried  out  of  the  shop,  uttering  dismal  groans  and  muttering 
over  prayers  and  portions  of  the  Koran. 

Determined  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  terror  which  my 
appearance  inspired,  I  seized  the  barber's  mirror,  and  on  viewing 
my  face  therein  1  was  soon  able  to  account  for  the  mystery — my 
face  being  spotted  all  over  with  patches  of  blood,  of  so  horrid  a 
nature  that  I  must  have  appeared  like  a  creature  from  the  other 
world.  I  had  no  doubt  but  this  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
'  doctor's  sweet-smelling  rose-water,  which,  as  I  imagined,  he  had 
so  courteously  sprinkled  over  me.  I  flew  to  the  water  which 
stood  in  one  comer  of  the  shop  and  attempted  to  rub  off  the 
stain;  but,  alas!  it  was  indelible.  I  most  cordially  cursed  the 
doctor,  being  now  under  the  necessity,  notwithstanding  my  de- 
termination on  the  contrary,  of  once  more  knocking  at  his  iron 
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gate,  to  desire  he  would  remove  the,  bloody  spots  on  my  face  ; 
and,  as  he  foretold,  I  soon  returned. 

Dire  necessity  compelled  me  once  more  to  approach  his 
horrid  abode ;  I  was  shunned,  abhorred,  loathed ;  how  could  I, 
then,  obtain  a  livelihood  ?  '  Oh,  misery ! '  cried  I,  '  the  alchemist 
has  indeed  secured  me ;  I  must  become  his  slave.'  With  a  heavy 
heart  I  knocked  at  the  iron  gate,  which  was  instantly  opened  by 
the  dwarf,  who  appeared  as  if  expecting  my  return. 

'  Lead  me  to  your  master,'  cried  I. 

He  bowed,  and  I  followed  him  into  the  hall,  the  parrot  once 
more  crying,  '  Come  in,  come  in ! '  and  laughing  most  immoder- 
ately ;  the  cat  and  monkey  also  testified  their  delight  by  a  thousand 
antics  and  grimaces.  Once  more  I  was  at  the  study-door  of  the 
accursed  doctor.  He  received  me  politely,  saying, '  I  told  you  we 
should  soon  see  you  again — that  mine  was  the  only  gate  open  to 
you  in  the  world.' 

'  Remove  these  accursed  stains,'  cried  I,  pointing  to  my  face, 
'  and  I  shall  then  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  livelihood.' 

'  Impossible,'  said  the  doctor ;  '  I  must  first  have  your  seivices 
for  five  years.  Be  prudent ;  agree  to  remain  with  me,  and  after  that 
period,  if  you  obey  me  in  every  particular,  you  may  bid  adieu  to 
service  for  ever  and  become  independent.  Reject  my  offers,  and 
go  abroad  once  more  as  you  now  are ;  but  remember,  my  gate  will 
not  again  be  opened  unto  you.' 

'  Oh  !  cruel  fate  that  has  led  me  hither ! '  cried  I.  '  Curse  the 
villain  who  pointed  out  this  hellish  place  to  me !  What  must  I 
do?' 

'  Obey,  serve,  and  honour  me,'  said  the  doctor ;  '  and  as  you 
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diligently  get  through  each  year  of  servitude  two  of  the  ten  spots 
on  your  face  will  vanish ;  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  wipe  them  away 
by  any  other  means." 

'  Will  you  promise,'  cried  I,  '  that  after  five  years  I  shall 
become  rich,  and  be  suffered  to  depart  without  stain  ? ' 

'  It  depends  on  yourself,'  said  the  doctor ;  '  if  you  obey  me, 
are  not  headstrong  or  imprudent,  yon  shall  retire  wealthy,  and 
perfect  in  appearance.' 

I  consented  to  remain,  and  promised  to  obey.  At  this  moment 
the  monkey  and  the  cat  set  up  a  scream  of  delight,  and  hurried 
down  stairs,  I  suppose,  to  inform  the  parrot  of  the  good  news, 
for  I  soon  after  heard  his  thrilling  shriek  throughout  the  house. 
Budnuzer,  the  dwarf,  entered  the  study,  and  the  doctor  drew  forth 
a  parchment,  on  which  he  wrote  our  agreement,  he  binding 
himself  to  pay  me  five  toomauns  per  diem,  and  provide  food  and 
lodging  for  five  years,  after  which  he  should  have  no  farther  claim 
upon  me,  provided  I  did  not  disobey  his  instructions  and  orders ; 
in  which  case,  though  he  might  allow  me  to  depart,  I  was  to 
refund  all  the  toomauns  I  might  have  received,  or  keep  them, 
binding  myself  to  stay  for  ten  years  more  in  his  service,  in  which 
case  I  should  be  allowed  to  keep  my  money.  I,  on  my  part, 
bound  myself  to  serve  and  obey,  and  signed  my  name,  the  dwarf 
being  witness.  From  the  deed  I  learned  my  master's  name  was 
Tabnag ;  and,  oh !  curse  the  day  which  first  brought  me  near 
Tabnag  and  Budnuzer. 
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THE  DYER'S  STORY  (continued}. 

BEING  now  regularly  in  the  service  of  Tabnag,  I  was  anxious  to 
examine  his  gloomy  abode,  and  so  expressed  myself  to  my  master. 
He  willingly  undertook  to  conduct  me  about  the  premises.  The 
first  room  into  which  we  entered  was  a  laboratory,  containing 
surgical  instruments,  stuffed  birds,  and  skeletons;  in  the  second 
room,  on  the  first  floor,  was  a  valuable  collection  of  shells,  with 
several  curious  swords,  daggers,  and  matchlocks ;  but  what  stnick 
me  more  forcibly,  amongst  the  collection,  was  an  enormous  bow, 
made  of  one  buffalo's  horn. 

'  Could  you  string  it,  think  you  ? '  said  the  doctor. 

'  I  fear  not,'  said  I. 

'  Try.'  replied  he.  '  I  fancy  you  are  strong,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  I  was  anxious  to  secure  your  services.' 

The  bow  being  taken  down,  I  set  to  work  with  all  my  might, 
desirous  of  exhibiting  my  muscular  powers,  but  nevertheless  failed 
in  my  attempt.  Tabnag  assured  me  of  all  the  assistants  he  ever 
had  none  had  displayed  so  much  strength  as  myself,  adding, 
*  And  I  am  glad  to  see  it,  as  you  will  need  it,  I  assure  you.'  I  was 
somewhat  alarmed  at  this  speech,  and  enquired  if  it  were  impossible 
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to  string  the  bow.  '  There  is  only  one  person,'  said  he,  '  who  is 
able  to  string  it,  and  that  is  Budnuzer.  You  shall  see  him.'  Saying 
which,  he  took  from  his  girdle  a  whistle,  which  applying  to  his 
mouth,  he  produced  a  noise,  answered  from  below,  not  by  the 
dwarf,  but  by  the  parrot,  and  soon  after  Budnuzer  stood  before 
us.  » 

Tabnag  pointed  to  the  bow ;  and  the  dwarf,  placing  his  foot 
upon  it,  with  his  strong  and  powerful  arm  strung  it  at  one  pull. 

We  passed  on  through  many  other  rooms  on  this  floor,  some 
empty,  and  others  containing  medicines,  bottles,  and  tools  of  all 
descriptions.  The  windows  were  all  securely  barred,  but  the 
shutters  appeared  to  have  felt  the  iron  hand  of  time.  We  now 
descended  the  stairs  and  entered  the  hall,  where  the  parrot  wel- 
comed us  with  his  usual  exclamation  of  '  Come  in,  come  in  ! '  and 
when  the  doctor  informed  me  that  the  hall  was  paved  with  marble 
from  a  quarry  near  Mount  Chasagiri l  the  parrot  cried,  '  Dur  een 
che  shuck?'  2 

'  Your  bird,'  said  I,  '  seems  able  to  converse.' 

'  No,  indeed,'  said  Tabnag;  'all  he  can  say  is,  "Come  in," 
and  "  What  doubt  is  there  of  this?"  I  purchased  him  of  a  fakir 
from  Hindustan,  who  was  very  unwilling  to  part  with  him.' 

Tabnag  now  opened  a  door  to  the  right  of  the  hall,  which  I 
had  not  before  observed,  which  was  strange,  for  close  by  it  was 
another  door — both  painted  black.  The  room  into  which  we 
entered  was  spacious,  and  in  the  centre  was  placed  a  tremendous 
wheel,  with  leathern  straps,  which  passed  through  into  the  adjoin- 
ing apartment.  Close  to  the  great  wheel  was  a  smaller,  placed 
1  Caucasus.  2  '  What  doubt  is  there  of  this  ? ' 
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horizontally,  with  cogs  and  springs,  such  as  is  used  in  many  places 
to  draw  up  water  with  from  the  wells.  This  I  concluded  was 
worked  by  an  ox,  although  a  very  singularly  constructed  yoke  lay 
on  the  floor. 

'  You  will  know  more  of  this  room  shortly,'  said  the  doctor; 
'  and  I  have  now  shown  you  as  much  as  I  intend — and  seek  to 
know  no  more.' 

'  Are  we  not  to  look  into  the  adjoining  room?'  enquired  I. 

'Young  man,'  replied  Tabnag,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
'  mark  me — never  presume  to  venture  near  the  door  of  that  room ; 
the  consequences  of  disobedience  may  be  fatal  to  you.  Be  ready 
to-morrow  at  sunrise,  when  we  will  commence  our  labours. 
Budnuzer,  conduct  the  young  man  to  his  apartment.' 

Saying  which,  he  left  me  in  charge  of  the  dwarf,  who  con- 
ducted me  to  a  low  damp  cellar,  where  was  a  miserable  bed,  beside 
which  stood  an  iron  treasure-chest,  which  was  open.  The  dwarf 
fastened  the  same,  and  put  the  key  into  my  hands,  by  which  I 
understood  the  box  was  intended  for  a  place  of  deposit  for  my 
wages.  I  was  allowed  to  walk  around  the  spacious  courtyard  in 
the  evening,  and  was  joined  by  the  doctor,  who  was  pleasant  and 
facetious  enough,  indulging  in  severe  remarks  on  the  ignorance  of 
mankind  in  general,  and  contemning  all  forms  of  religion.  To 
fathom  this  man  was  impossible,  nor  could  I  discover  whether  he 
was  Suni,  Sheeah,  Turk,  or  infidel ;  he  was  undoubtedly  a  clever 
and  experienced  man,  but  certainly  leagued  with  the  evil  one. 

I  joined  my  master  at  meals,  and  we  were  waited  on  by 
Budnuzer,  who  afterwards  fed  himself,  the  cat,  monkey,  and 
parrot. 
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'  Pray,'  said  I, '  what  could  make  these  animals  so  delighted  at 
seeing  me  enter  the  house  ? ' 

'  Why,'  said  Tabnag, '  they  have  had  little  or  no  food  since  my 
last  assistant  left  me;  and  seeing  another  approach,  they  very 
sagaciously  imagined  their  food  would  be  continued  to  be  given 
them  as  before.'  * 

'  But  why,'  said  I,  '  did  not  you  feed  them  until  you  had  pro- 
cured another  assistant?' 

*  I  ate  but  little  myself,'  said  the  doctor ;  '  I  could  not.  But 
ask  no  questions/ 

'  I  must,'  said  I,  '  ask  one  more  question  :  how  happens  it  that 
all  your  animals  have  but  one  eye  ?' 

'  Because,'  said  he,  '  they  all  were  imprudent,  and  dared  to 
disobey  me.' 

This  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  answer,  but  I  was  constrained 
to  be  silent  I  passed  a  quiet  night,  and  was  awakened  by  Bud- 
nuzer  in  the  morning,  and  signed  by  him  to  enter  the  hall,  where 
Tabnag  was  awaiting  my  coming.  The  dwarf  conducted  me  into 
the  room  with  the  wheels,  whilst  the  doctor  entered  the  sacred 
and  forbidden  apartment.  What  was  my  dismay  at  finding  the 
horizontal  wheel,  which  I  had  imagined  was  constructed  for  an  ox, 
intended  for  myself!  And  the  curious  yoke  was  actually  fastened 
on  my  neck  by  the  ready  dwarf  ere  I  had  well  recovered  from 
my  surprise ;  my  eyes  were  then  blindfolded,  I  suppose  to  prevent 
dizziness,  whilst  each  hand  was  placed  on  a  bar,  where  they  were 
tightly  strapped;  and  here  I  stood  like  the  patient  ox,  awaiting 
the  signal  to  move  on.  The  signal  soon  came  in  the  shape  of  a 
smart  crack  on  my  shoulders  from  the  dwarf's  whip,  which  I  had 
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not  before  observed   him  to  carry.     The  labour  was  dreadful,  and 
my  knees  tottered  under  me. 

I  continued  at  this  truly  bullock-work  for  half  an  hour,  when 
a  shrill  whistle  from  the  forbidden  chamber,  which  I  vainly 
imagined  was  the  signal  for  cessation,  brought  the  whip  of  the 
dwarf  once  more  about  my  shoulders,  and  the  shrill  voice  of  old 
Tabnag,  crying  out,  '  Quick,  quick ! '  I  was  obliged  to  strain 
every  nerve  to  please  both  master  and  driver.  At  last  a  loud 
and  continued  whistle  I  found  was  the  signal  to  discontinue  my 
labour,  for  the  dwarf,  pulling  me  back,  released  me.  I  fell  to  the 
ground  exhausted,  and  covered  with  perspiration.  Presently  in 
rushed  the  doctor,  half -naked,  and  fell  by  my  side,  perspiring  at 
every  pore,  panting  and  puffing,  and  calling  for  water,  which  the 
dwarf  brought  him  forthwith. 

I  was  of  opinion  that  I  had  suffered  greatly,  but  the  internal 
agony  of  old  Tabnag  baffles  all  description,  whilst  the  dwarf  ap- 
peared the  only  composed  person  in  the  house,  for  the  mewing 
of  the  cat  and  the  shrieks  of  the  parrot  and  monkey  were  now 
become  disagreeably  audible.  After  some  time  the  doctor  arose, 
and  was  led  out  of  the  room  by  Budnuzer,  leaving  me  to  recover 
my  fatigues  as  well  as  I  could.  I  had  experienced  quite  enough 
of  the  nature  of  my  duties  to  make  me  anxious  to  quit  so  abomi- 
nable a  service,  where  the  work  of  a  beast  was  expected  from  me, 
in  order  to  aid  my  master  in  some  diabolical  proceeding.  What 
could  I  do  ?  The  demon  doctor  had  fixed  his  accursed  stamp  on 
my  face,  and  rendered  me  a  loathed  object,  a  monster  on  whom 
none  for  a  moment  dared  rest  their  eyes. 

With  this   most  effectual  preventive  to  escape,  the  doctor 
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kindly  allowed  me  egress  from  his  infernal  den  whenever  I  was 
inclined.  I  determined  to  remonstrate  with  him  before  another 
day's  labour  commenced.  The  dwarf  returned  to  me,  and  leading 
me  from  the  room,  fastened  the  door.  I  had  great  curiosity  to 
know  all  that  had  been  going  on  in  the  contiguous  apartment ; 
but  as  the  dwarf  was  dumb,  and  I  had  been  warned  not  to  attempt 
gratifying  my  curiosity  on  the  subject,  I  silently  followed  Budnuzer 
to  my  cellar,  where,  tired  and  hot,  I  laid  down  to  sleep. 

In  the  evening  the  dwarf  called  me,  and  I  accompanied  him 
to  the  study  of  my  master,  where  I  found  him  wearing  the  same 
serene  and  placid  countenance  as  when  I  first  beheld  him.  Be- 
fore him  were  dishes  of  rice  and  sweetmeats,  with  sherbet  and  cool 
water,  of  which  he  politely  invited  me  to  partake. 

'No,'  said  I;  'one  who  has  been  treated  like  a  brute  cannot 
now  sit  down  as  a  human  being  to  eat  rice  and  pilau.' 

The  doctor  made  no  reply,  but  ate  his  fill,  and  then  went  to 
sleep.  Being  very  hungry,  however,  I  followed  the  dwarf  out  of 
the  room  with  the  dishes,  intending  to  snatch  a  handful  or  two  of 
rice ;  but,  lo  !  the  cat  and  the  monkey,  ever  watchful,  jumped  on 
the  dwarf's  shoulders,  and  soon,  between  them,  cleared  the  dishes, 
with  the  exception  of  some  sweetmeats,  which  Budnuzer  reserved 
for  the  parrot. 

'  Well,'  thought  I,  '  to-morrow  I  will  be  more  prudent,  and  eat 
while  I  have  it  in  my  power.' 

The  following  day  was  productive  of  nearly  the  same  misery 
to  me.  I  was  put  to  the  hand- wheel,  and  as  I  turned  it  something 
in  the  adjoining  chamber  went  round  with  a  whizzing  noise, 
accompanied  by  the  sound  of  hammers  and  clinking  of  metal. 
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Being  greatly  fatigued,  I  began  to  relax  in  my  exertions ;  but  the 
dwarf,  who  stood  by  me,  immediately  applied  his  hellish  whip  to 
my  unfortunate  shoulders.  Irritated  beyond  measure,  I  left  the 
wheel,  and  was  approaching  the  dwarf  to  chastise  him ;  but  lifting 
up  his  arm,  he  levelled  such  a  blow  on  my  stomach  as  made  me 
reel  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  I  fell.  All  this  time 
the  operations,  whatever  they  were,  were  at  a  stand,  and  in  con- 
sequence in  rushed  Tabnag  to  enquire  the  cause.  I  explained  to 
him  how  the  dwarf  had  presumed  to  serve  me. 

'  Presumed  ! '  said  Tabnag.  '  Why,  'tis  his  duty  to  keep  the 
wheel  going  till  he  hears  my  whistle.  If  you  are  lazy  of  course 
you  must  be  whipped ;  and  I  advise  you  not  to  attempt  striking 
him — you  are  no  match  for  him  in  strength.  Come,  to  the  wheel 
once  more  !  I  have  not  yet  finished.' 

I  assured  him  I  was  half-dead  with  hunger,  and  had  not 
strength  to  turn  the  wheel  any  more  that  day. 

'  That  is  your  own  fault,'  said  he ; '  I  offered  you  food.  If  you 
did  not  choose  to  accept  it,  I  don't  see  why  my  business  should 
stand  still  in  consequence.'  So  saying,  he  nodded  to  the  dwarf, 
who  with  his  whip  soon  brought  me  from  my  corner  again  to  the 
accursed  wheel,  where,  after  another  hour's  hard  work,  I  was 
gratified  by  hearing  the  whistle  from  the  next  room.  This  being 
the  signal  for  cessation,  the  doctor  came  smiling  into  the  room 
and  shook  me  by  the  hand,  hoping,  he  said,  to  see  me  at  dinner. 
I  this  day  partook  of  his  meal,  and  an  excellent  one  it  was. 

Thus  passed  day  after  day.  I  was  sometimes  put  to  one 
wheel,  then  to  another ;  but  every  time  I  was  yoked  to  the  heavy 
one  the  doctor,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  labour,  evinced  symptoms 
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of  terror  similar  to  those  I  witnessed  on  the  first  day.  My  salary, 
according  to  agreement,  was  regularly  paid  me,  and  my  food  was 
excellent.  I  had  remained  with  the  doctor  one  year,  during 
which  time  I  had  worked  hard  for  my  toomauns,  and  apparently 
gave  great  satisfaction.  Two  of  the  spots  on  my  face  disappeared, 
as  the  doctor  had  assured  me,  so  that  I  hoped,  when  my  term 
should  expire,  to  become  quite  free  from  the  horrid  stains.  I 
shall  not  dwell  upon  the  toil  I  endured  for  four  years  and  a  half, 
but  proceed  to  relate  events  which  then  took  place. 

The  doctor  was  summoned  to  the  sick-bed  of  an  Arab  captain 
of  a  merchant  vessel,  who  had  come  from  Bussorah  to  visit  his 
family,  resident  in  Bagdad.  The  dwarf  was  occupied  on  the 
terrace  of  the  house  drying  certain  herbs  for  the  doctor's  use, 
and  I  was  left  alone  and  unemployed.  I  felt  a  strong  inclination 
to  peep  into  the  forbidden  apartment,  and  more  than  once  found 
myself  at  the  door ;  prudence,  however,  whispering  in  my  ear,  I 
turned  away,  considering,  as  my  term  of  servitude  was  so  near  at 
an  end,  I  would  not  run  the  risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
the  alchemist,  although  it  would,  I  imagined,  be  next  to  impos- 
sible he  should  find  me  out.  The  doctor  returned  one  day, 
informing  me  the  Arab  captain  was  quite  recovered.  '  Yes,'  said 
he,  '  Maghroobia '  (so  was  his  patient  named)  '  will  ever  bless  the 
day  he  sent  for  me.' 

About  one  month  after  this  event,  as  I  was  assisting  the  dwarf 
in  his  labours  on  the  terrace,  I  heard  the  town-crier  proclaiming 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  girl  named  Zenna,  the  daughter  of 
Maghroobia,  a  captain  of  a  merchant-vessel.  Immense  rewards 
were  offered  to  anyone  who  could  give  information  which  would 
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lead  to  her  discovery.  I  was  surprised,  but  mentioned  not  the 
circumstance  to  my  master,  who  doubtless  had  heard  the  crier  as 
well  as  myself. 

Several  days  after  I  was  again  by  chance  left  at  liberty  in  the 
house,  and  fancied  I  heard  a  voice,  sobbing  and  weeping  bitterly, 
proceed  from  the  forbidden  apartment ;  it  was  unquestionably  the 
voice  of  a  female.  '  Heavens  ! '  thought  I, '  it  must  be  the  daughter 
of  the  Arab  captain.  Oh  !'  said  I,  '  were  I  certain  this  were  the 
case,  I  would,  when  my  term  expires,  give  the  distressed  father 
information  on  the  subject,  and  thus  gain  an  immense  reward, 
which,  added  to  my  savings,  would  possess  me  of  a  handsome 
sum  of  money  to  take  with  me  to  Yezd,  where  I  anticipate  the 
pleasure  of  sharing  it  with  my  two  friends,  Yazmin  and  Mohabet 
Ali,  should  they  both  be  still  in  want.' 

No  one  was  near,  and  I  determined  to  hazard  a  peep  into  the 
mysterious  chamber.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  in  the  house ;  the 
parrot,  whose  cage  hung  opposite  the  fatal  door,  was  even  sleep- 
ing, and  the  cat  and  monkey  were  reposing  below.  Cautiously 
did  I,  on  my  toes,  creep  towards  the  door.  The  female  wept,  and 
fain  would  I  have  called  to  her  but  for  the  parrot,  who  invariably, 
on  hearing  anyone  talk,  would  scream  violently,  and  thus  bring 
down  the  dwarf.  I  tried  the  door ;  it  was  fastened.  I  placed  my 
eye  at  the  keyhole,  when  a  flash  of  fire  seemed  to  go  through  my 
brain,  and  my  right  eye  was  for  ever  destroyed,  whilst  my  left  felt 
painful  and  weak,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  bear  the  light 
No  sooner  had  this  misery  befallen  me  than  the  parrot  gave  a 
lengthened  scream,  and  threw  himself  violently  from  one  side  of 
the  cage  to  the  other. 
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1  What  a  fool  I  am  ! '  cried  I. 

'What  doubt  is  there  of  that?'  said  the  parrot,  whilst  the 
dwarf  came  hobbling  down  the  stairs. 

I  endeavoured  to  turn  my  back  towards  him,  that  he  might 
not  perceive  my  blindness,  but  to  no  purpose ;  he  seemed  to  have 
divined  what  had  taken  place,  for  I  found  myself  drawn  by  a 
strong  cord  and  fastened  to  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  hall,  so 
cruelly  tight  that  the  circulation  of  my  blood  was  impeded ;  my 
eyes,  particularly  my  left,  ached  violently,  and  I  found  I  could 
see  less  and  less  every  minute.  I,  however,  saw  the  doctor 
enter,  and  beheld  his  chagrin  at  seeing  me  tied  in  the  manner  I 
describe. 

'  Fool !'  said  he,  '  did  I  not  caution  you  against  attempting 
to  gratify  your  curiosity  ?  You  have  got  your  reward.  This  day 
you  go  hence  a  beggar,  and  a  blind  one.  Budnuzer,'  said  he, 
'  release  the  poor  wretch,  and  turn  him  away  for  ever.' 

In  vain  I  begged  for  a  few  toomauns ;  not  one  would  the  ill- 
natured  Tabnag  give  me  ;  my  labour  and  toil  for  nearly  five  years 
was  all  clean  forgotten  by  this  one  act  of  disobedience,  although 
dearly  had  I  been  punished  for  it.  Thus  did  I  leave  the  mansion 
of  Tabnag,  not  indeed  quite  blind,  but  nearly  so ;  one  eye,  how- 
ever, my  right,  had  become  dark  and  useless,  and  two  of  the  red 
spots  on  my  face  to  this  day  remain,  but  are,  fortunately,  on  my  chin, 
so  that  my  beard,  which  I  strive  to  make  grow  thick,  completely 
covers  them.  I  trust  your  Majesty  will  excuse  my  not  showing 
them,  having  the  greatest  horror  of  having  them  exposed  to  view. 
I  begged  my  way  to  Bussorah,  and  from  thence  by  ship  to  Mocha, 
where,  I  should  have  said,  the  infernal  doctor  advised  me  to  go, 
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for  what  purpose  I  knew  not,  but  soon  comprehended  his 
motive. 

Arrived  at ,  Mocha,  my  left  eye  gradually  recovered,  and  I 
could  see  to  walk  about.  As  I  was  one  day  begging  in  the  street 
a  stout  fellow  laid  hold  of  me,  and  demanded  his  daughter. 

'  Heavens  ! '  cried  I,  '  what  mean  you  ?  Who  are  you  ?  I  have 
no  female  in  my  possession.' 

'  I  am,'  said  he,  '  Maghroobia,  and  come  to  demand  my 
daughter  Zenna,  whom  the  good  Tabnag  has  assured  me  is  under 
your  protection,  and  that  you  have  absconded  from  him  on  her 
account' 

'  Oh  !  sir,'  cried  I,  '  call  him  not  good ;  he  is,  I  believe,  the 
devil  himself;  and,  not  content  with  having  caused  me  to  surfer 
toil  and  labour  and  blindness,  has  now  deceived  you,  doubtless 
imagining  you  would  sacrifice  me  to  your  fury.  Thank  heaven, 
you  are  a  wise  man,  and  have  not  proceeded  so  rashly.  Your 
daughter,  sir,  is  in  the  mansion  of  the  doctor,  at  least  so  I  have 
reason  to  fear;  and  it  was  my  wish  to  be  certain  of  the  fact 
which  has  cost  me  my  right  eye,  and  ruined  the  vision  of  the  other.' 

'  Oh,  Allah  ! '  cried  the  captain,  '  can  this  be  possible  ?  Is  the 
doctor  indeed  such  a  man  ?  Now  do  I  repent  having  called  him 
in  during  my  illness.' 

'  Go,'  said  I ;  '  lose  not  a  moment  in  returning  to  Bagdad  to 
demand  your  child ;  you  will  find  her  in  the  second  room  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  marble  hall ;  but  for  heaven's  sake  be  cautious, 
or  your  life  may  be  forfeited.' 

'  I  will  apply  to  the  Governor,'  said  the  captain,  '  and  have  his 
house  razed.  Will  you  accompany  me  ?' 

VOL.  II.  R 
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'  Excuse  me,'  said  I ;  '  worlds  should  not  tempt  me  to  approach 
those  detested  walls  again.  Farewell !  and  may  you  succeed, 
noble  captain.' 

Maghroobia  was  by  no  means  surprised  at  my  declining  to 
accompany  him,  when  he  heard  all  my  past  sufferings.  Some 
time  after  his  departure  I  got  into  the  service  of  a  merchant,  for 
whom  I  was  employed  in  preparing  coffee  for  exportation.  My 
service  requiring  me  on  an  estate  about  four  miles  distant  from 
Mocha,  I  was  one  day  proceeding  thither  on  an  Arab  horse,  when 
I  missed  my  way,  and  got  amongst  wild  and  inaccessible  places. 
At  last,  finding  my  horse  could  not  proceed  over  the  rocky  and 
uneven  ground,  I  fastened  him  to  the  stump  of  a  tree,  and 
ascended  a  hill,  where  I  endeavoured  to  discover  my  lost  path. 

A  venerable  old  man  suddenly  appeared,  and  I  made  him  a 
salaam  and  enquired  my  road.  He  gave  me  the  necessary  in- 
formation, and  invited  me  to  his  cave  close  by,  where,  he  said,  he 
had  resided  for  years  retired  from  the  world.  I  rather  hesitated 
to  trust  myself  a  second  time  with  the  venerable-looking  men  of 
that  country,  but  at  last  followed  him  to  his  retreat,  where  he 
produced  milk,  coarse  bread,  and  dates.  The  heat  of  the  day 
had  caused  my  poor  eye  much  pain,  and  I  frequently  put  my  hand 
before  it. 

'  My  friend,'  said  my  host,  '  you  seem  in  much  pain.  How 
happens  it  that  you  have  lost  the  use  of  your  right  eye,  and  appear 
to  suffer  much  pain  in  your  left  ?' 

'  Oh,  sir,'  cried  I, '  I  am  the  victim  of  a  villain  at  Bagdad,  who 
calls  himself  a  doctor.' 

The  hermit  started,  crying,  'God  forbid!  have  you  served 
Tabnag?' 
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'  Oh  !'  said  I,  '  then  thou  knowest  him  ?' 

'I  do '  he  replied  j  '  he  cured  me  when  all  other  physicians 
had  given  me  over;  but  I  paid  dearly  for  my  recovery:  my 
daughter  was  carried  off,  my  wife  died  suddenly,  and  my  ships 
(for  I  was  a  merchant)  sunk,  and  I  became  a  wanderer.  When 
first  I  insisted  on  the  attendance  of  Tabnag  my  friends  were 
horror-struck,  and  fain  would  have  turned  me  from  my  purpose, 
saying  he  could  cure,  but  would  cause  me  sorrow  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days.  I  heeded  not  their  superstition,  as  I  then 
deemed  it  He  came  and  cured  my  body,  but  wounded  my  peace 
of  mind  for  ever.  It  is  now  about  five  years  since  I  fell  in  with  a 
man  like  yourself,  blind  in  one  eye  and  suffering  pain  from  the 
weakened  state  of  the  other;  and  he  related  to  me  his  sufferings 
whilst  under  the  roof  of  Tabnag ;  and  you,  like  him,  I  imagine, 
dared  to  peep  into  the  forbidden  apartment/ 

'  I  did,'  said  I,  and  proceeded  to  relate  everything  that  had 
happened  to  me. 

'  You  are  unfortunate,'  said  he ;  '  but  in  my  inner  cell  is  a 
poor  wretch  who,  I  fear,  is  dying,  and  one  who  has  also  served 
not  only  Tabnag,  but  Satan  himself.' 

The  hermit  conducted  me  into  a  small  cave,  where  on  a  pallet 
lay  an  emaciated  being,  apparently  dying.  I  approached,  and  on 
examining  his  countenance  what  was  my  astonishment  on  recog- 
nising the  very  man  who  had  first  pointed  out  to  me  the  doctor's 
infernal  abode ! 

Informing  the  hermit  of  the  circumstance,  he  said  this  was 
very  likely,  '  For  as  long  as  he  could  supply  Tabnag  with  victims 
he  lived ;  but  all  his  attempts  failing  at  the  time  of  your  emancipa- 
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tion,  he  is  now  about  to  suffer  for  his  rash  intimacy  with  the 
alchemist.  His  incoherence  of  speech  and  his  dreadful  agony  of 
mind  allow  me  to  gather  from  him  the  following  particulars : — He, 
it  appears,  was  entrapped  into  the  mansion  of  the  doctor,  and 
being  poor  and  destitute,  accepted  his  service ;  and,  unfortunately 
for  him,  did  not  peep  into  the  forbidden  apartment.' 

'  Would  I  had  been  as  unfortunate ! '  said  I. 

'  Not  so,  my  son,' said  the  hermit;  'you  have  reason  to  rejoice 
at  rather  than  lament  your  disobedience.  Listen  to  me.  After  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  servitude,  the  doctor,  as  he  said,  to 
reward  him  for  his  forbearance  and  strict  obedience  to  his  orders 
in  not  prying  into  his  secrets,  offered  to  conduct  him  into  the 
mysterious  chamber. 

*  Eagerly  did  he  follow  his  master,  when  scarcely  had  he  passed 
the  threshold  before  a  gigantic  figure,  with  huge  sable  wings, 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  crying,  "  Mine,  mine,  mine  for  ever ! " 
and  instantly  disappeared.  The  poor  fellow  sank  to  the  earth, 
overcome  with  terror,  and  on  recovering  begged  an  explanation 
from  the  alchemist,  who  coolly  informed  him  he  was  now  the 
servant  of  Satan,  but  that  provided  he  could  procure  for  him  a 
strong  and  able  assistant  every  five  years,  or  whenever  he  should 
require  one,  he  should  live  wealthy  and  happy,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  was  allowed  to  be  at  large  in  the  city ;  but  if  he  failed,  then 
would  come  his  dreadful  hour,  and  Satan  would  come  and  claim 
him. 

'  He  succeeded  in  providing  two  assistants,  whose  curiosity  lost 
them  their  eyes,  but  saved  their  souls.  After  you,  the  unhappy 
man,  having  been  unable  to  provide  an  assistant,  fled,  vainly 
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imagining  he  could  elude  the  grasp  of  Satan ;  but  in  this  wild  and 
dreary  place  his  enemy  has  overtaken  him,  and  I  dread  the  hour 
of  his  dissolution.  He  has  also  informed  me  that  he  verily 
believes  the  nature  of  his  duty  at  the  wheels  in  the  alchemist's 
house  was  to  draw  up  in  one  the  devil,  laden  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  in  the  other  to  put  in  motion  some  machinery  for  the 
purpose  of  coining  money. 

'  From  your  account  I  "imagine  that  Tabnag,  failing  to  obtain 
another  assistant,  has  endeavoured  to  appease  the  devil  by  pro- 
curing a  virgin,  and  this  may  account  for  his  secreting  the 
merchant's  daughter.' 

'  But,'  said  I,  '  can  you  account  for  the  horror  I  inspired  by 
showing  my  spotted  face  in  the  city?' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  hermit.  '  This  is  one  of  the  old  fellow's  tricks 
— a  young  man,  a  patient  of  his,  having,  it  is  said,  come  from  the 
other  world  so  marked,  thus  stalked  through  the  streets,  to  the 
alarm  and  terror  of  the  inhabitants.  When  you  appeared,  there- 
fore, doubtless  they  imagined  the  same  spectre  had  again  visited 
them.' 

If  this  was  all  correct  I  had  reason  to  rejoice  at  my  getting 
off  with  the  loss  of  an  eye  only.  '  What  think  you,'  said  I,  '  has 
now  become  of  old  Tabnag,  since  he  has  failed  to  procure  another 
assistant  ? ' 

*  I  cannot  say,'  replied  the  hermit,  '  unless  Satan  has  spared 
him,  in  consequence  of  his  offering  the  merchant's  daughter, 
though  I  question  if  he  has  been  suffered  to  possess  his  immense 
wealth.' 

Whilst  we  were  talking  the  sick  man  groaned  and  writhed  in 
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agony,  crying,  with  a  feeble  voice,  '  He  is  coming !  he  is  coming !' 
Alarmed,  we  rushed  out  of  the  cavern,  not  daring  to  venture  near 
it  again  for  an  hour.  The  hermit  at  length  summoned  courage  to 
peep  into  the  inner  cell,  and  returned  to  me,  saying  the  place  was 
filled  with  black  smoke,  so  that  nothing  could  be  distinguished. 
After  a  short  time  he  again  repaired  to  the  cell,  followed  by  my- 
self. The  cave  was  free  from  smoke,  but  the  victim  was  gone — not 
a  trace  of  him  was  to  be  seen. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
THE  DYER'S  STORY  (continued). 

THE  good  hermit  condoled  with  me  in  m'y  misfortunes ;  and  after 
breathing  a  prayer  for  the  unhappy  man  we  had  so  lately  seen, 
conducted  me  towards  the  high  road.  Having  found  my  way,  and 
transacted  my  business  in  tolerable  time,  I  returned  to  my  master, 
who  was  satisfied  with  my  explanation.  Many  a  time  did  I  long 
to  know  what  success  Maghroobia,  the  Arab  captain,  met  with  in 
his  attempts  to  discover  his  daughter  beneath  the  roof  of  the 
accursed  alchemist,  and  was  often  more  than  half- inclined  to  quit 
my  service  and  proceed  to  Bagdad,  merely  to  gratify  my  curiosity 
— so  little  had  the  severe  lesson  I  had  received  cured  me  of  this 
disease,  for  so  I  may  well  call  it 

Tired  of  Mocha  and  coffee,  I  quitted  it,  and  proceeded  in  an 
Arab  dhow  laden  with  horses  to  Bombay.  I  offered  my  services 
as  a  horse-keeper,  which  the  owner  of  the  animals  accepted. 
Arrived  in  Bombay,  our  horses  were  soon  got  on  shore,  and  some 
few  purchased  on  the  first  day.  The  merchant,  my  master,  was 
delighted  at  the  success  likely  to  attend  his  speculation,  especially 
as  he  was  expecting  another  lot  to  follow  immediately.  Owing  to 
bad  weather  at  sea,  however,  they  did  not  arrive  until  nearly  three 
months  after  us. 
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I  was  dispatched  to  superintend  the  landing  of  the  horses,  and 
went  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  to  consult  with  the  captain  con- 
cerning the  time  and  best  method  of  slinging  the  horses,  so  as  to 
prevent  accidents.  My  surprise  was  beyond  description  on  recog- 
nising, in  the  person  of  the  captain,  Maghroobia,  the  father  of  the 
lost  Zenna.  He  did  not  at  first  remember  me  ;  but  when  I  men- 
tioned circumstances  of  interest  to  him  he  seized  my  hand,  and 
expressed  his  joy  at  meeting  me.  I  eagerly  enquired  if  he  had 
succeeded  in  recovering  his  lost  child. 

'  Alas !  no,'  said  he ;  '  the  accursed  villain  has  deprived  me  of 
her  for  ever.  On  my  return  to  Bagdad  from  Mocha  I  applied  to 
the  Governor,  who  commanded  a  troop  of  armed  men  to  surround 
the  alchemist's  house.  The  iron  door  of  the  courtyard  was  wide 
open,  at  which  I  was  not  a  little  surprised.  We  entered  the 
interior  of  the  building.  The  first  sight  we  beheld  was  a  parrot 
dead  in  its  cage ;  and  on  the  stairs  lay  a  monkey  and  a  cat,  also 
both  dead.  I  opened  the  first  door  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
marble  hall,  but  such  a  volume  of  black  smoke  issued  therefrom 
that  the  house  was  filled  in  an  instant,  and  all  search  was  useless ; 
we  could  neither  see  nor  breathe,  being  blinded  and  suffocated  by 
the  smoke,  the  smell  of  which  was  abominable. 

I  applied  once  more  to  the  Governor,  who  ordered  the  house 
to  be  razed ;  but  as  no  one  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  set  to 
work  on  its  demolition  several  large  guns  and  mortars  were 
placed  before  the  gate,  and  a  brisk  fire  soon  commenced.  Our 
shot,  however,  had  not  the  slightest  effect ;  notwithstanding  all 
the  care  and  skill  of  the  gunners,  every  ball  went  many  yards  over 
the  house ;  and  at  last  a  number  of  people  came  running  up  to 
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us,  begging  us  to  cease,  for  that  our  shot  were  falling  into  the  city, 
and  had  killed  several  of  the  inhabitants.  We  were  all  struck 
dumb  with  amazement,  and  immediately  discontinued  firing. 
The  Governor  was  no  less  astonished  than  ourselves,  and  ordered 
that  the  building  should  be  blown  up  with  gunpowder'  For  this  pur- 
pose expert  miners  were  employed,  and  a  train  laid  which  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  blown  up  the  strongest  fortress.  All 
ended,  however,  in  an  insignificant  "  phiz,"  with  a  little  harmless 
smoke ;  and  thus  were  we  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and 
the  building  stands  as  firm  as  ever.' 

When  I  informed  the  captain  that  it  was  the  abode  of  Iblis, 
whom  I  had  myself  unconsciously  served,  his  surprise  vanished, 
saying,  '  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  we  could  not  shake 
the  foundations ;  it  requires  very  strong  powder  and  very  powerful 
cannon  ere  we  fight  with  the  devil.' 

Scarcely  had  he%  uttered  these  words  when  a  shivering  came 
over  his  whole  frame ;  he  fell  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  groaned, 
,,  rolled  his  eyes  in  a  frantic  manner,  and  in  five  minutes  was  a 
corpse.  What  an  awful  sight !  My  friend,  who,  but  a  few  moments 
before,  was  a  healthy  living  being,  was  now  an  inanimate  lump  of 
clay  :  the  vengeance  of  Tabnag  had  overtaken  him. 

'  Oh,  wretched  man,'  said  I,  '  ever  to  have  employed  that 
deceiver  for  thy  physician  ! ' 

Having  given  orders  for  the  burial  of  the  unfortunate  Magh- 
roobia,  I  landed  my  horses,  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  which  were 
selected  to  be  sent  into  the  interior  of  Hyderabad  and  Nagpore, 
and  I  was  deputed  to  go  in  charge  of  them,  with  orders  to  pay 
whatever  money  I  should  receive  into  the  hands  of  Mahommed 
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AH  Khan,  an  Arab  merchant  at  Hyderabad.  I  was  to  be  accom- 
panied by  thirty  horsekeepers,  some  Arabs,  and  some  natives  of 
Bombay,  so  that  there  was  no  fear  of  my  acting  unfairly ;  and  the 
price  of  each  horse  being  previously  decided,  with  strict  orders 
not  to  abate  a  single  rupee,  it  would  have  been  impossible,  had  I 
been  so  inclined,  to  have  played  the  cheat. 

All  being  ready,  I  proceeded  to  Hyderabad,  through  Poonah, 
Seroor,  and  Aurungabad.  One  day,  as  we  were  encamped  within 
a  day's  march  of  Hyderabad,  a  man  came  up  to  me,  saying  his 
master  was  riding  a  sorry  beast,  and  was  anxious  to  purchase  an 
Arab  horse  from  me,  if  I  could  recommend  him  one. 

'  Where  is  your  master? '  I  enquired. 

'  His  tent  is  pitched  near  the  tope  of  trees  at  a  small  distance, 
and  he  will  await  your  coming.' 

'  Is  he  rich?'  said  I. 

*  Very,'  was  the  answer  I  received. 

'  Very  well,'  said  I ;  '  a  horse  shall  be  at  his  tent  presently.' 

So  saying,  I  went  to  my  lot  of  horses  and  selected  one  of  the 
very  best  and  highest  price ;  indeed,  he  was  a  noble  beast,  fit  for  a 
monarch  to  ride  upon.  '  As  I  am  at  liberty,'  thought  I, '  to  receive 
more  money  than  the  fixed  price  if  I  can  get  it,  why,  I  will  even 
demand  from  this  rich  man  a  thousand  rupees  over  and  above, 
and  will  pocket  the  difference  myself.'  With  this  intention  I  led 
the  horse  to  the  knot  of  trees,  and  stood  with  Jiim  opposite  the 
tent-door  of  the  wealthy  stranger.  The  servant  who  had  sum- 
moned me  said  his  master  was  anxious  to  try  the  horse,  if  I  had 
no  objection. 

'  Certainly  not,'  replied  I ;  'the  ground  is  good  about  here, 
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and  I  beg  he  will  gallop  him  and  try  all  his  paces.  He  is  quiet  and 
free  from  vice.' 

'  Can  he  go  fast  ?'  said  a  voice  from  within  the  tent. 

'  Indeed,  sir,'  I  replied,  '  he  is  equal  in  swiftness  to  the 
Prophet's  Borak.' 

I  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when  my  customer,  with  his 
head  muffled  up  in  a  shawl,  leaped  into  the  saddle,  and  when 
firmly  fixed,  with  the  bridle  in  his  hand,  he  threw  off  the  shawl, 
turning  his  face  full  upon  me,  what  was  my  agony  at  recog- 
nising the  accursed  alchemist  of  Bagdad,  who,  I  had  sincerely 
hoped,  was  too  deeply  engaged  with  the  devil  ever  again  to  cross 
my  path  !  He  struck  his  spurs  into  my  horse's  sides  and  galloped 
away  over  hill  and  dale,  and  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  him 
since,  and  may  Allah  forbid  that  I  should !  What  was  I  now  to 
do?  I  seized  his  unhappy  servant,  who  was  a  low-caste  man  of 
the  country,  and  probably  an  innocent  one ;  but,  in  my  anger,  I 
demanded  from  him  the  money  for  my  horse.  I  might  as  well 
have  expected  him  to  have  raised  a  gale  of  wind  as  the  money, 
and  felt  pity  for  the  poor  trembler  before  me. 

'  Indeed,'  said  he,  '  I  know  not  who  the  man  is  that  I  have 
served,  but  you  can  take  his  horse  in  exchange.' 

I  looked  at  the  animal  the  doctor  had  left  me,  and  surely  so 
miserable  a  wretch  never  trod  the  earth.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
inferior  sort  of  Bengal  horses,  with  a  high  nose,  sharp,  narrow 
forehead,  staring,  vicious-looking  eyes,  ill-shaped  ears,  square 
head,  thin  neck,  narrow  chest,  lank  belly,  cat-hams,  goose-rump, 
and  legs  full  of  splints  and  spavins.  Here  was  an  exchange  for 
my  handsome  Arab !  What  could  I  do?  how  appear  before  the 
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horsekeepers?  Would  they  believe  my  story  ?  Surely  they  would 
not  credit  my  assertions,  and  I  must  suffer  on  my  return  to  Bombay. 

I  took  with  me  the  poor  servant,  and  still  poorer  horse,  and 
related  to  the  horsekeepers  my  misfortune.  They  said  nothing, 
but  cast  peculiar  looks  at  one  another,  which  convinced  me  I  was 
not  believed.  The  Bengal  horse  was,  however,  conveyed  to 
Hyderabad,  where  I  had  not  long  remained  ere  I  was  taken  into 
custody  by  Mahommed  AH  Khan,  who  had  learned  the  loss  of 
the  Arab  horse  from  the  horsekeepers.  In  vain  I  swore,  declared, 
and  protested  I  had  been  imposed  upon  and  robbed  of  the  animal, 
and  in  vain  did  the  alchemist's  servant  corroborate  my  assertions. 
I  was  imprisoned  and  badly  fed  for  nearly  a  year,  when,  finding  it 
useless  to  detain  me  any  longer,  I  was  released,  and  turned  away 
once  more  a  beggar,  in  which  state  I  have  ever  since  remained, 
and  wandered  about  until  I  arrived  at  this  vast  city,  where  I  was 
one  day  surprised  by  beholding  Yasmin,  the  author  of  all  my 
sufferings,  limping  through  the  bazaar.  It  was  with  grief  I  learned 
he  had  been  as  unsuccessful  as  myself,  and  we  both  anxiously 
looked  forward  to  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years,  indulging  in  the 
hope  of  finding  in  Yezd  our  friend,  Mohabet  Ali,  rich  and  power- 
ful. How  were  our  expectations  blighted,  by  meeting  with  him 
in  this  city  about  a  month  after  my  arrival,  a  beggar  like  ourselves, 
maimed  and  wretched  !  How  and  by  what  means  he  became  so 
he  will  himself  inform  your  Majesty.  • 

Aurungzebe  remarked  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  singular 
stories  he  had  ever  heard,  and  enquired  of  Yusoof  whether  he  had 
heard  any  account  from  the  people  at  Hyderabad  concerning  the 
alchemist. 
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'  I  made  many  enquiries,  your  Majesty,'  said  Yusoof,  '  but  all 
I  could  learn  was  that  he  had  frequently  been  seen  in  that  city, 
but  never  remained  long  in  it ;  was  always  mounted  on  a  different 
horse,  and  spoke  to  no  one.  People  from  Aurungabad  also  gave 
the  same  account,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  correct :  he  was 
flying  from  himself,  or  perhaps  vainly  attempting  to  elude  the 
devil ;  but  he  is  giving  himself  a  vast  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble, 
for  I  imagine  the  devil  is  pretty  sure  of  him  at  any  time.' 

The  Emperor  here  intimated  his  desire  to  hear  the  story  of 
Mohabet  Ali,  the  third  Sufi,  who,  advancing,  commenced  the 
following  account  of  himself. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
THE  DYER'S  STORY  (continued). 

WHEN  the  time  of  separation  arrived,  and  I  found  myself  alone  in 
the  wide  world,  I  began  most  heartily  to  repent  forsaking  the  true 
religion  to  become  a  Sufi.  I  determined  to  make  an  attempt  at 
becoming  reconciled  with  my  father,  and  for  this  purpose  penned 
a  letter  to  him  from  Tehran,  which  was  the  first  place  of  conse- 
quence I  arrived  at.  Anxiously  did  I  wait  his  reply,  but  waited 
in  vain,  so  little  did  he  now  regard  me.  In  Persia  I  found  no 
friendship,  no  employment ;  I  therefore  determined  on  trying  my 
luck  in  happy  India.  Alas  !  it  was  to  me  far  from  happy.  I  have 
been  miserable  ever  since  I  set  my  foot  in  it. 

The  vessel  in  which  I  departed  from  Persia  encountered  a  very 
heavy  gale,  which  threatened  destruction  to  all  on  board.  A 
violent  altercation  arose  between  the  captain  and  his  officer,  for 
he  had  but  one,  about  the  propriety  of  cutting  away  the  masts. 
I  ventured  to  give  my  opinion,  which  happening  to  coincide  with 
that  given  by  the  officer,  the  captain  threatened  to  throw  me  over- 
board if  I  presumed  to  speak  another  word  on  that  or  any  other 
subject  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  ship.  This  effectually 
silenced  me,  and  I  withdrew.  As  it  happened,  we  weathered  the 
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gale  without  the  necessity  of  cutting  away  the  masts,  and  after  a 
tedious  passage  arrived  safe  at  Calcutta.  The  cargo  was  con- 
signed to  Saduk  Beg,  a  Persian  merchant  of  that  city,  and,  as  it 
chanced,  a  friend  of  my  father's. 

I  introduced  myself  to  him,  and  was  received  in  the  most 
cordial  manner,  by  which  it  was  evident  he  was  a  stranger  to  my 
apostasy,  arid,  situated  as  I  then  was,  I  tried  every  means  in  my 
power  to  allow  him  to  continue  in  his  ignorance.  I  informed  him 
I  was  travelling  for  pleasure,  and  had  no  idea,  when  I  first  set  out, 
of  visiting  Calcutta,  or  should  certainly  have  provided  myself  with 
letters  from  my  father,  whom  I  represented  as  well  and  in  excel- 
lent spirits.  '  I  am  desirous,'  said  I, '  to  draw  upon  my  father  for 
a  sum  of  money,  and  hope  you  will  have  no  objection  to  cash  my 
draft' 

'  Certainly  not,'  said  the  polite  Saduk  Beg.  '  How  much  do 
you  require  ?' 

Sure  of  being  discovered  sooner  or  later,  I  thought  it  prudent 
to  draw  for  a  good  round  sum  at  once,  so  I  named  one  thousand 
rupees.  The  merchant  observed  it  was  a  large  sum,  but  had  no 
doubt  my  father,  as  he  consented  to  my  travelling,  was  prepared 
for  the  expenses  incident  thereto. 

'  Of  course,'  said  I,  with  well-affected  indifference. 

The  draft  being  soon  made  out,  the  money  was  given  into  my 
hands.  With  this  sum  I  determined  to  set  up  as  a  Persian  of 
consequence,  which  character  I  calculated  could  safely  be  main- 
tained until  Saduk  Beg  should  hear  from  my  father.  As  long  as 
the  rupees  lasted  I  took  lodgings  amongst  the  Mahommedans  of 
the  city,  lived  miserably  at  home,  but  cut  quite  a  dash  when  I 
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went  out.  I  hired  a  palanquin,  in  which  I  paraded  the  streets  in 
the  daytime,  and  in  the  evening  sauntered  about  in  fine  clothes, 
dangling  a  splendid  gilt  axe  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  my 
right  hand,  and  wearing  a  handsome  khunjur l  in  my  girdle. 

I  was  frequently  invited  to  the  parties  of  Saduk  Beg,  and  by 
these  means  introduced  into  the  best  society  of  the  place.  My 
rupees,  alas  !  began  to  dwindle  away,  and  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  reducing  my  establishment ;  my  palanquin  was  laid  aside, 
and  only  one  servant,  instead  of  four,  now  attended  me. 

At  last  the  time  began  to  approach  when  an  answer  might  be 
expected  from  Yezd  ;  and  one  did  indeed  come,  although  not  in 
answer  to  Saduk  Beg's,  with  my  enclosed  draft.  Not  in  the  least 
aware  of  this  event,  I  visited  Saduk  Beg,  who,  in  a  careless 
manner,  enquired  when  I  had  left  Yezd.  I  informed  him. 

*  And  you  left  your  father  quite  well? ' 
'  Yes.i 

'  And  since  that  time  you  have  been  in  Persia— in  Tehran,  I 
think  you  said?' 

*  Yes,'  I  replied. 

'  It  is  strange,  then,'  said  Saduk  Beg,  '  you  should  not  have 
heard  of  his  death.' 

'  His  death!'  exclaimed  I.  '  Is  it  possible?  Not  one  of  my 
relations  would  write  to  me ;  I  have  quarrelled  with  them  all.' 

'  Indeed  ! '  observed  Saduk  Beg.  '  It  must  have  been  a  sad 
quarrel,  that  they  should  refuse  even  to  inform  you  of  your  father's 
death.' 

*  Yes,'  said  I,  '  it  was  a  sad  business.     I  was  ready  to  make  it  ' 
up,  but  they  determined  to  continue  at  variance  with  me.' 

1  A  dagger. 
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'  Young  man,'  said  Saduk,  '  this  will  not  do.  I  know  full  well 
the  cause  of  your  unfortunate  business,  as  you  term  it ;  and  I  can 
tell  you  another  piece  of  unwelcome  news,  which  is,  that  you  will 
this  day  go  to  prison,  unless  you  pay  me  my  money,  of  which  you 
have  defrauded  me  by  your  artful  tales.  Your  cousin  has  suc- 
ceeded to  your  father's  property,  and  has  apprised  me  of  all  that 
has  taken  place.  Now  it  is  not  likely  he  will  honour  your  draft, 
which,  when  you  penned,  you  must  have  been  aware,  had  your 
father  been  living,  would  have  been  unattended  to ;  I  therefore 
arrest  you  for  the  money.' 

I  had  not  a  word  to  say,  but  was  taken  before  the  judicial 
authorities  of  the  city,  and  an  enquiry  instituted.  By  a  miracle  I 
escaped,  my  detention  not  being  countenanced,  on  the  presumption 
only  of  my  bill  being  returned  dishonoured.  Saduk  Beg  now 
repented  his  imprudent  haste  to  arrest  me,  rightly  conjecturing  that 
ere  my  bill  could  arrive  I  should  be  far  enough  off.  He  gave  me 
a  look,  however,  which  I  shall  never  forget ;  and  turning  on  his 
heel,  left  me  in  the  street,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  since. 

As  soon  as  possible  I  hired  a  palanquin  and  departed  from 
Calcutta,  determined  to  go  to  Chittagong.  Why  I  fixed  on  that 
place  I  know  not,  unless  it  was  the  greatest  distance  I  knew  of. 
Having  paid  my  bearers  half  their  wages  in  advance,  I  had  barely 
sufficient  money  to  provide  myself  with  food  on  the  road,  and  as 
we  approached  Chittagong  my  poverty  was  so  evident,  that  the 
bearers,  halting  near  a  thick  jungle,  demanded  the  remainder  of 
their  wages,  which  I  of  course  was  unable  to  pay  them.  The 
enraged  men,  turning  me  out  of  my  comfortable  palanquin,  set 
upon  me,  stripped  and  beat  me  cruelly,  and  muttering  abuses, 
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left  me  to  my  fate.  Here  ended  the  character  of  fine  gentleman, 
and  here,  thought  I,  must  terminate  my  existence.  Alone  in  a 
strange  country,  where  no  one  understood  my  language,  what 
could  I  do  ?  A  band  of  armed  men  approaching,  I  made  up  to 
them,  begging  for  food. 

As  it  happened,  one  of  the  men,  being  a  Mahommedan, 
understood  Persian,  and  enquired  into  my  unfortunate  condition. 
I  told  him  I  was  a  traveller,  robbed  and  plundered,  and  cruelly 
beaten  and  deserted.  *  Come  along  with  us,'  said  the  Mussulman, 
'  and  you  shall  be  provided  for.' 

I  accordingly  accompanied  these  men  on  a  long  journey,  and 
found  myself  ascending  the  mountains  which  lie  to  the  north-east 
of  Chittagong,  inhabited,  as  I  soon  learned,  by  a  strange  race  of 
men,  called  the  Kookies,  many  of  whom  followed  the  band  which 
I  had  joined.  They  exhibited,  indeed,  a  most  singular  appearance, 
having  flat  noses,  small  eyes,  and  broad  round  faces,  short  in 
stature,  and  very  black.  I  had  not  at  this  time  any  opportunity 
to  enquire  farther  concerning  these  people,  but  trusted  to  my 
friend  the  Mahommedan  for  more  information  on  the  subject. 

It  required  little  penetration  to  discover  that  the  band  which 
I  had  joined  were  robbers ;  nor  did  the  discovery  cause  me  much 
uneasiness  ;  for,  situated  as  I  was,  what  could  I  do  but  take  by 
force  what  I  was  certain  no  one  would  make  me  a  present  of? 
'  Yes,'  said  I,  '  I  have  commenced  by  deserting  my  religion, 
continued  by  becoming  swindler,  and  will  now  end  by  turning 
robber.' 

I  was  conducted  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  where  one  of 
the  band,  apparently  the  leader,  stamping  with  his  foot  upon  a 
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smooth  square  piece  of  rock,  it  slowly  moved,  and  opening  dis- 
covered a  flight  of  stone  steps,  which  we  all  prepared  to  descend. 
Arrived  at  the  bottom,  a  spacious  cavern,  hewn  from  the  very 
bosom  of  the  mountain,  appeared  to  view.  Men  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  followed  me  into  this  den  of  thieves,  and  shortly  after 
arrived  about  a  dozen  more.  Food  was  called  for,  and  soon 
spread  before  us,  and  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  me 
than  it  was.  My  friend  the  Mahommedan  informed  me  that  the 
chieftain,  having  taken  compassion  upon  me,  offered  to  allow  me 
to  become  one  of  his  gang  if  I  chose ;  if  not,  I  was  at  liberty 
to  depart.  I  accepted  the  offer,  but  was  cautioned  to  beware 
how  I  ever  meditated  either  treachery  or  desertion.  I  frankly 
confessed  that  urgent  business  demanded  my  appearance  in 
Yezd,  after  seven  years,  so  that  I  could  bind  myself  for  no  longer 
period. 

The  chieftain,  before  whom  I  was  now  conducted,  agreed  to 
the  terms,  promising  a  fair  division  of  property  on  my  quitting 
them.  He  informed  me  that  the  most  perfect  harmony  existed 
between  each  member  of  the  band,  and  the  utmost  faith  and 
reliance  was  reposed  in  each  other ;  he  showed  me  the  treasury, 
which  was  on  one  side  of  the  cavern ;  it  was  not  unlike  a  large 
copper,  closed  at  the  top,  but  at  the  bottom  was  a  narrow  hole, 
just  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  a  man's  arm ;  and  as  it  was  expected 
no  money  would  be  extracted  thence  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
gang,  there  was  no  lock  or  fastening  of  any  kind.  *  There  is  the 
way  in  to  the  treasury,'  said  the  chieftain ;  '  beware  how  you  make 
use  of  its  contents.'  I  had  heard  of  honour  amongst  thieves,  but 
never  dreamed  of  its  being  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  this.  I 
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promised,  nay,  swore,  never  to  extract  the  smallest  coin  but  for 
the  general  good  of  the  community,  and  was  then  created  a 
robber  of  the  Kookie  mountains. 

I  began  to  consider  that,  as  the  treasury  was  well  filled,  I 
should  come  in,  after  seven  years,  for  a  very  handsome  share, 
and  therefore  wisely  determined  to  be  strictly  honest,  conceiving 
it  to  be  the  best  policy.  The  Mahommedan  bandit  at  my  request 
informed  me  that  the  Kookies  and  the  Mugs  are  the  offspring  of 
the  same  progenitor,  who  had  two  sons  by  different  mothers — the 
Mugs  are  the  offspring  of  the  elder,  and  the  Kookies  of  the 
younger  son.  The  Kookies  are  all  hunters  and  warriors,  and  are 
divided  into  tribes,  all  independent  of  each  other,  though  all 
acknowledge,  more  or  less,  the  authority  of  three  different  Rajahs, 
who  are  hereditary. 

The  only  difference  in  the  Rajahs  is  the  singular  mode  of 
dressing  their  hair,  which  they  bring  forward  to  tie  in  a  bunch, 
so  as  to  overshade  the  forehead,  while  the  rest  of  the  Kookies 
have  theirs  hanging  over  their  shoulders.  The  Kookies  are 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  spears,  clubs,  and  large  knives,  and 
he  is  considered  the  most  accomplished  warrior  who  is  the  most 
expert  thief. 

The  leader  of  the  present  gang  of  freebooters,  he  informed 
me,  was  a  Kookie  named  Halcha,  who  was  too  proud  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  either  of  the  three  Rajahs,  and  had  set  up  a 
petty  empire  of  his  own,  openly  avowing  determined  hostility 
towards  them  and  their  subjects.  Many  had  been  the  attempts 
to  seize  Halcha,  but  his  cunning  and  excessive  bravery,  together 
with  the  warm  support  of  his  gallant  gang,  had  hitherto  rendered 
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them  futile,  and  he  was  still  able  to  excite  awe  whenever  he  chose 
to  appear.  Robbery  was  the  aim  of  the  banditti,  who  seldom  or 
ever  spilt  blood  if  they  could  possibly  avoid  it. 

I  remained  five  years  with  this  gang,  and  was  considered  a 
brave  man.  I  became,  however,  heartily  sick  of  my  employment, 
yet  could  not  bring  myself  to  resign  before  my  time  and  retire 
empty-handed.  At  this  period  four  Mahommedans  were  enlisted 
in  the  service,  with  whom  I  became  extremely  intimate.  One 
day,  my  new  acquaintances  having  been  employed  on  some 
perilous  undertaking,  returned  home  unsuccessful.  The  captain 
of  the  gang  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  in  rather  harsh  terms, 
which  seemed  to  threaten  a  serious  dispute — my  friends  being  as 
anxious  to  defend  as  the  captain  to  condemn  their  conduct 

The  surly  chieftain,  however,  was  the  first  to  retire,  muttering 
as  he  went  he  would  take  care  in  future  to  leave  cowards  at 
home.  My  friends  were  mightily  nettled  at  this  unmerited 
accusation  of  cowardice,  and  sat  for  some  time  after  the  captain 
had  withdrawn  busied  in  giving  vent  to  their  displeasure  in  low 
and  hollow  murmurings.  I  was  silent  for  a  considerable  time, 
contenting  myself  with  tracing  the  diabolical  expression  of  anger 
and  rage  depicted  on  each  of  my  companions'  countenances, 
feeling  certain  the  rolling  eye  and  the  quivering  lip  indicated  some 
determined  plan  of  revenge. 

Anxious  to  discover  their  intentions,  instead  of  attempting  to 
quell  the  rising  storm,  I  said,  '  Of  course,  my  friends,  you  will  not 
put  up  with  this  insult  ? ' 

'  No  ! '  cried  Peerbuksh,  the  senior  of  the  men,  '  I  swear ' 

'  Hush  ! '  cried  his  friends,  'we  are  not  alone.' 
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Peerbuksh  seemed  to  be  aware  of  his  imprudence,  for  he  bit 
his  quivering  lip  and  maintained  a  profound  silence. 

4 1  have  a  plan,'  said  I,  in  a  low  tone, '  by  which  ample  revenge 
may  be  taken  and  ourselves  benefited.' 

'  How  ? '  cried  one. 

'  Name  it,'  said  another. 

'  Are  we  alone  ? ' 

'  No  one  is  near ;  but  what  cause  have  you  for  dissatisfaction  ? 

'  I  pant  for  my  freedom,'  said  I.  '  I  detest  the  gang  and  its 
commander.  Why  should  we  waste  our  lives  in  this  cavern, 
accumulating  by  plunder  what  will  never  be  fairly  divided,  not- 
withstanding the  fair  promises  of  these  Kookie  infidels  ? ' 

'  What ! '  cried  Peerbuksh,  '  are  we  to  go  away  as  poor  as  we 
came  ?  Are  the  many  days  we  have  passed  here  to  go  for 
nothing  ?  Better  had  we  each  taken  opium  and  slept  away  our 
days  in  the  jungles.' 

'  My  friends,'  said  I,  '  you  have  heard  but  part  of  my  plan. 
Cowards  are  to  be  left  at  home,  remember.  Is  this  fair,  is  it 
honourable  thus  unjustly  to  stigmatise  brave  fellows?  What  is 
the  object?  Why,  clearly,  when  the  time  of  division  of  the  spoil 
arrives,  to  furnish  a  plea  for  depriving  you  of  your  just  share.' 

'  Can  this  be  possible  ? '  cried  all  of  them. 

'  Nothing  more  so,'  cried  I.  '  Will  not  those  who  have 
exposed  themselves  to  peril  abroad  declare  against  an  equal 
division  of  their  plunder  with  a  few  lazy  cowards  (as  they  will  call 
you)  who  have  slept  away  their  time  at  home  ? ' 

My  friends  seemed  convinced  my  suspicions  were  well-founded, 
and  hastily  demanded  my  plan.  I  pointed  to  the  treasure,  repre- 
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senting  how  easy  it  would  be  to  appropriate  its  contents  to  our 
own  purposes. 

'  Yes,'  said  one,  *  but  you  forget  we  shall  have  no  opportunity 
of  conveying  it  away.' 

'  At  present,'  I  observed,  '  there  seems  none ;  but  you  must 
endeavour,  by  humility  and  contrition,  to  assuage  the  anger  of  the 
chieftain,  and ' 

'  Humility  and  contrition ! '  exclaimed  Peerbuksh.  '  I  would 
rather  die  like  a  dog  than  cringe  to  the  Kookie  scoundrel.' 

'  Pardon  me,'  said  I ;  '  this  is  unwise.  It  is  the  only  method 
by  which  we  can  succeed.  Open  violence,  you  must  be  aware, 
is  absurd;  and  your  affected  humility  will  be  but  for  a  short 
duration.' 

'  Well,  well,  go  on,'  said  Peerbuksh ;  '  let  us  hear.' 

'  I  propose,  then,'  said  I,  '  to  go  to  the  chieftain  and  intimate 
to  him  how  deeply  you  grieve  at  his  unjust  accusation,  and  beg 
him  once  more  to  allow  you  all  to  accompany  him  in  his  excur- 
sions. Having  once  yielded,  you  will  all,  by  turns,  have  egress 
as  before.  You  know  it  is  the  custom  for  two  of  the  gang  always 
to  remain  at  home ;  when  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  either  of  us  to  remain, 
then  let  us  take  the  opportunity  offered  by  that  gaping  hole  at  the 
foot  of  the  treasury ;  and  whatever  we  extract  from  it,  let  it  be 
given  to  some  one  or  two  of  us  whose  turn  it  may  be  to  go  above- 
ground,  where,  at  an  appointed  spot,  we  can  bury  it ;  and  when 
enough  has  been  accumulated  then  let  us  fly.' 

'  Excellent ! '  cried  my  companions,  '  so  be  it  Let  us  swear 
to  be  true  to  each  other,  and  success  must  attend  us.1 

All  swearing  to  be  faithful,  I  proceeded  to  the  captain,  to 
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whom  I  represented  the  dejection  of  my  friends,  declaring  they 
were  brave  and  faithful  fellows,  who  panted  for  an  opportunity  to 
wipe  away  the  stain  he  had  cast  upon  their  characters.  The 
captain,  who  was  by  this  time  cool,  and  had  leisure  to  reflect  on 
the  impolicy  of  denying  himself  the  services  of  three  stout  able 
men,  desired  me  to  return  to  them  with  the  assurances  of  his 
forgiveness,  and  to  desire  the  four  Mahommedans  to  be  ready  to 
take  their  accustomed  tour  of  duty.  I  did  so,  and  observed 
Peerbuksh  knit  his  brow  and  bite  his  lip  hard  on  hearing  the 
word  '  forgiveness.' 

Nothing  now  remained  to  be  done  but  speedily  to  commence 
putting  our  schemes  into  execution.  I  chanced  «to  be  out  on 
the  following  day,  accompanied  by  my  four  friends,  and  we  were 
thus  enabled  to  fix  upon  a  particular  spot  under  a  teak-tree, 
where  the  money  from  the  treasury  could  safely  be  secreted. 
Having  thus  determined  this  important  point,  we  anxiously  awaited 
the  time  when  we  should  be  enabled  to  enrich  its  root  with  our 
golden  harvest. 

The  band  separating,  we  proceeded,  unobserved,  to  dig  a  wide 
and  deep  hole  under  the  tree ;  so  that  long  ere  our  turn  came  to 
remain  at  home  our  treasury  was  completed.  The  first  of  us  who 
remained  at  home  in  the  absence  of  the  gang  was  Peerbuksh ; 
but  his  companion  unfortunately  was  a  Kookie,  so  that  we  were 
sadly  afraid  he  would  not  be  able  to  dip  into  the  treasury.  On 
our  return,  however,  the  countenance  of  our  worthy  ally  plainly 
evinced  success,  and  he  soon  took  an  opportunity  of  informing 
us  he  had  helped  himself  but  sparingly,  for  fear  of  discovery. 
The  money  he  had  concealed  about  his  person ;  and  as  he  should 
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himself  go  abroad  on  the  following  day,  proposed  placing  the 
money  under  the  friendly  teak-tree  with  his  own  hands. 

Peerbuksh  conjectured  correctly.  He  followed  the  gang, 
leaving  me  in  the  cavern,  having  for  my  companion  a  fierce-look- 
ing Kookie,  who,  however,  busied  himself  in  preparing  the  rice 
for  the  band,  whilst  I,  no  less  active,  drew  largely  on  the  treasury. 
Nothing  could  succeed  better  than  my  scheme.  At  last  two  of 
my  friends  were  left  at  home,  and  their  joint  drafts  on  the  treasury 
were  so  enormous,  that  I  entertained  serious  apprehensions  of  a 
discovery ;  but  fortunately  all  was  well — not  the  least  suspicion 
attached  itself  towards  us.  Avarice  being  now  my  ruling  passion, 
I  began  to  consider  how  I  could  appropriate  to  my  own  use  all 
the  money  collected  by  myself  and  my  companions.  '  Yes,'  said 
I,  '  I  will  take  it  all,  and  leave  my  Suni  friends  to  their  fate.' 

My  turn  to  remain  at  home  again  coming  round,  I  meditated 
taking  a  good  haul  at  the  money,  intending  to  adopt  measures  for 
my  flight.  Peerbuksh  was  my  companion ;  and  scarcely  had  the 
band  ascended  the  stone  stairs  when  he  approached  me  in  a 
mysterious  manner,  saying,  '  Friend,  I  have  thought  of  a  scheme 
by  which  you  and  I  may  be  richer  than  we  dreamed  of.' 

'  Ay,  indeed !'  said  I.     *  What  may  it  be?' 

'  Let  us  share  the  money  buried  under  the  tree,  and  leave  our 
three  friends  to  their  fate.' 

'  Abominable ! '  cried  I.  '  You  disgust  me.  Was  there  ever  any- 
thing so  dishonourable?  I  will  denounce  you  to  your  companions. 
How  could  so  disgraceful  an  idea  ever  enter  your  head?  How- 
ever, thank  Allah,  you  have  developed  your  true  character  in  due 
time,  so  that  we  may  guard  against  your  treacherous  machina- 
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tions.  My  friends  shall  be  informed  of  your  intentions,  rely  upon 
it.' 

Peerbuksh,  who  had  evidently  anticipated  a  joyous  acqui- 
escence in  the  scheme,  was  now  covered  with  shame  at  his  dis- 
appointment, and  fell  at  my  feet,  begging  me  not  to  mention  the 
circumstance  to  his  friends.  Reluctantly  I  promised — not  without 
reading  him  a  severe  lecture  on  his  unprincipled  disposition. 
'  The  time  is  near,'  said  I,  '  when  it  will  be  policy  for  us  to 
decamp ;  therefore  let  us  this  day  take  due  advantage  of  our  pre- 
sent situation :  scruple  not  to  load  yourself  with  as  much  as  you 
can  possibly  carry,  and  I  will  do  the  same.' 

Saying  which,  I  bared  my  right  arm,  and  thrust  it  into  the  hole, 
when,  instead  of  the  grateful  touch  of  gold  and  silver,  I  found  my 
wrist  grasped  in  a  trap,  whose  sharp  teeth  caused  me  to  roar  with 
agony.  I  attempted  to  extract  my  hand,  hoping  to  draw  with  it 
the  trap,  from  whose  merciless  grasp  I  was  naturally  desirous  to 
be  freed ;  but  alas !  the  trap  was  chained  in  the  hole,  and  all  my 
attempts  to  escape  rendered  fruitless.  Peerbuksh  ran  about  the 
cavern  in  an  agony  of  alarm  for  himself,  anticipating  the  return  of 
the  robbers.  '  I  will  fly,'  said  he.  '  Farewell,  my  friend  !  You  had 
better  have  followed  my  advice  and  made  sure  of  what  we  have 
already  under  the  tree,  as  now  I  intend  seizing  it  all  myself.  Fare- 
well !'  Saying  which  he  rushed  up  the  steps  towards  the  trapdoor, 
which,  to  his  mortification,  he  found  resisted  all  his  attempts  to 
raise  it,  being  fastened  above. 

The  wretch,  who  would  have  thus  deserted  his  friend  in  distress 
was  now  compelled  to  descend,  and  at  my  earnest  solicitation 
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attempted  to  free  me  from  my  misery.  The  more  I  laboured  and 
dragged  at  the  trap  the  more  poignant  was  the  anguish  I  endured ; 
nor  could  our  united  efforts  enlarge  the  hole,  so  that  there  was  no 
remedy  but  to  await  patiently  our  approaching  horrors.  Death 
appeared  inevitable ;  and  I  lay  down,  still  grasped  by  the  trap, 
groaning  and  bitterly  repenting  having  broken  the  confidence 
reposed  in  me.  Here  was  a  termination  of  my  golden  dreams ! 
I  was,  indeed,  justly  rewarded  for  my  meditated  treachery  to- 
wards my  friends.  Peerbuksh,  as  if  I  were  not  suffering  enough 
already,  commenced  upbraiding  me,  denouncing  me  as  the  author 
of  all  the  woe  awaiting  him.  '  You,'  said  he,  '  planned  this  busi- 
ness ;  but  for  you  we  might  have  escaped — poor,  I  grant  ye,  but 
not  covered  with  shame.' 

'  Wretch,'  cried  I,  '  did  not  you  meditate  revenge,  in  a  more 
horrible  and  more  dangerous  shape  ?  Silence,  I  desire  you,  and 
add  not  to  the  torments  I  endure.' 

Thus  passed  an  hour ;  when,  lo  !  the  sound  of  footsteps  above 
roused  our  attentions.  'They  come!  they  come!'  I  exclaimed. 
'  What  is  to  be  done?'  A  groan  from  my  companion  was  the  only 
answer  I  received.  Two  such  unhappy  beings  never  existed.  The 
trapdoor  of  the  cavern  opened,  and  the  band,  one  by  one, 
descended.  The  captain  was  the  first  to  discover  my  deplorable 
situation.  *  Ho,  ho ! '  said  he,  '  we  have  caught  the  thief  at  last. 
Our  noble  Persian  it  is  who  has  robbed  us  of  our  hard-earned 
gains.  The  trap  has  done  its  duty,  I  find.  Release  him,'  he  cried 
to  one  of  his  men,  who  immediately  opening  the  treasury  above, 
descended,  and  let  go  the  chain  by  which  the  trap  was  secured. 
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Drawing  forth  my  arm,  I  stood  like  an  unhappy  fool  before  the 
assembly,  the  trap  dangling  at  my  bleeding  wrist.  '  Seize  them 
both,'  cried  the  captain,  'and  confine  them.' 

'  Oh,  mercy ! '  cried  Peerbuksh.  '  Save  my  life,  and  I  will 
inform  you  where  the  money  has  been  conveyed.' 

'  On  those  conditions,  and  that  you  name  your  associates,  I 
will  spare  you,'  said  the  captain. 

Peerbuksh  was  about  to  confess  all,  when  the  stroke  of  a 
sabre  on  the  back  of  his  neck  from  one  of  our  Mahommedan 
friends  silenced  him  for  ever.  The  whole  cavern  was  now  a  scene 
of  confusion;  and  the  man  who  had  sacrificed  Peerbuksh  was 
seized  and  confined  in  his  stead,  myself  being  his  fellow-prisoner. 
My  companion  launched  out  in  invectives  against  Peerbuksh, 
especially  when  he  learned  from  me  the  treachery  he  had  medi- 
tated. 'What  will  become  of  us?'  cried  I. 

'  Death  is  inevitable,'  replied  my  friend  ;  '  but  I  am  ready  to 
suffer  a  thousand  deaths  ere  I  confess  where  the  money  is  con- 
cealed.' 

'  Our  two  remaining  friends,  then,'  said  I,  '  may  at  last  be  the 
only  gainers.' 

'  So  much  the  better  for  them,'  obseived  he.  '  Had  not  I 
silenced  that  knave  Peerbuksh,  all  of  us  but  himself  must  have 
suffered,  and  the  gang  become  repossessed  of  their  money.  But 
how  in  the  name  of  wonder  could  they  suspect  us?' 

'  Nay,  I  know  not,'  I  replied ;  '  but  most  probably  the  last 
time  we  remained  at  home  we  helped  ourselves  rather  too  freely, 
and  the  plan  of  the  trap  was  in  consequence  adopted  to  discover 
the  thief.  Alas !  too  well  has  it  succeeded.1  My  wrist  was  extremely 
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painful ;  but  as  I  was  sure  of  suffering  death  for  my  crime  I  was 
unconcerned  about  it' 

On  the  following  day  we  were  conducted  before  the  gang,  at 
the  head  of  which  sat  the  captain,  who,  without  any  harangue, 
sentenced  me  to  be  shot  with  arrows,  offering  my  fellow-prisoner 
his  life  if  he  would  inform  them  where  the  money  was  concealed. 
My  companion,  however,  refusing,  we  were  led  away  for  execu- 
tion, the  place  for  which  was  fixed  to  be  in  the  jungle.  I  was 
first  conducted  up  the  stone  steps ;  and  the  trap-door  being  re- 
moved, I  breathed  once  more  the  air  of  heaven.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful morning ;  the  sun  had  scarcely  risen,  and  a  refreshing  breeze 
played  through  the  forest. 

Two  of  the  sanguinary  Kookies  led  me  towards  a  tree,  with 
the  intention  of  binding  me,  to  receive  the  deadly  arrows  of  a 
party  drawn  up  for  that  purpose.  In  such  a  situation  a  miracle 
alone  could  have  saved  me.  I  had  nearly  approached  the  fatal 
tree,  when  an  enormous  tiger  darted  from  the  thicket  and  sprang 
upon  one  of  my  conductors  ;  the  other  fellow  fled,  as  did  also  the 
whole  party,  who  were  unprepared  with  musket  and  ball  to 
encounter  so  formidable  an  enemy.  It  may  be  imagined  how 
quickly  I  followed  their  example;  I  almost  flew  through  the 
forest,  fearing  to  look  behind,  lest  I  should  behold  the  furious 
tiger  or  the  bloodthirsty  Kookie  pursuing  me.  I  fancy,  however, 
the  wild  beast  created  too  much  alarm  in  the  breasts  of  the  valiant 
Kookies  to  suffer  them  to  spare  a  momentary  thought  upon  my- 
self, for  when  I  did  venture  to  look  around  me  all  was  quiet — 
not  a  creature  was  to  be  seen. 

Thus  I  escaped  the  fury  of  the  robbers.    What  became  of  the 
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unhappy  man  who  was  to  have  followed  me  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion I  know  not,  but  question  if  he  was  so  fortunate  as  myself. 
Finding  I  had  preserved  my  life,  I  began  to  bestow  anxious  atten- 
tion on  my  poor  wrist,  which  was  now  dreadfully  inflamed :  my 
first  care  was  to  bathe  it  in  a  small  stream,  where  I  sat  and 
refreshed  myself.  After  two  whole  days  spent  in  rambling  through 
the  wilds  and  jungles,  I  arrived  at  Chittagong,  where  I  applied  to 
a  Portuguese  doctor,  begging  him  to  cure  my  wounded  wrist. 
Alas !  he  assured  me  it  was  in  a  state  of  mortification,  and  that 
amputation  alone  would  preserve  my  life.  I  submitted  to  the 
operation,  and  I  and  my  right  hand  parted  company  for  ever. 
The  few  rupees  I  had  in  my  possession  began  to  dwindle  away, 
and  I  found  myself  once  more  a  beggar  in  a  foreign  land. 
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THE  DYER'S  STORY  (continued}. 

MUTILATED  and  forlorn,  I  wandered  from  place  to  place,  trusting 
to  chance  and  charity  for  my  means  of  subsistence,"and  thus  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  extraordinary  customs 
and  manners  of  the  Hindus.  At  Benares  I  beheld  many  of  their 
shocking  sacrifices  and  self-inflicted  penances;  at  Juggernaut  I 
saw  the  ponderous  car,  whose  wheels  are  near  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  drawn  by  the  eager  multitude  over  numbers  of  the 
bodies  of  their  infatuated  brethren,  who  thus  sacrifice  their  lives  in 
honour  of  their  god,  hoping  by  these  means  to  attain  beatitude  in 
a  future  state. 

In  some  villages  I  have  met  with  religious  mendicants  in  a 
state  of  nudity,  bedaubed  with  red  paint  and  ashes,  with  their 
nails  growing  through  the  palms  of  their  hands ;  others  with  one 
arm  erect  and  immovable ;  others  with  one  of  their  legs  con- 
tracted ;  and  many  other  horrid  sights,  which  I  shall  have  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  my  countrymen  to  believe.  Pro- 
ceeding one  day  through  a  considerable  town,  I  saw  a  crowd  of 
persons  gathered  around  an  unfortunate  man  crying  out,  '  A 
Churku  !  a  Churku  ! '  Others  were  busily  employed  in  undressing 
him,  whilst  many  hurried  onwards  to  prepare  for  some,  no  doubt, 
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horrid  ceremony.  I  enquired  of  an  old  man  who  stood  by  me 
the  meaning  of  the  exclamations  I  heard  and  the  scene  which  I 
witnessed. 

'  Follow  me,'  said  he,  '  and  you  shall  see.' 

I  did  so,  and  beheld  an  unhappy  object  led  from  the  town  to 
the  margin  of  a  small  river,  where  was  erected  a  post  about  fifteen 
feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  swung  a  beam  in  an  horizontal 
position,  with  a  cord  affixed  to  one  extremity  and  a  sharp  iron 
hook  to  the  other.  To  my  surprise,  the  victim,  placing  himself 
immediately  under  the  end  whereon  was  fixed  the  hook,  exclaimed, 
'  I  am  ready!' 

The  beam  being  lowered,  a  man  advancing  dashed  the  hook 
with  violence  into  the  flesh  of  the  poor  victim's  back  ;  upon  which 
another  person,  seizing  the  rope  at  the  opposite  extremity,  raised 
the  suffering  creature  from  the  earth,  who  without  a  groan  was 
spun  round  and  round  for  almost  half  an  hour,  swinging  in  a  circle 
of  nearly  forty  feet  in  diameter.  '  What  can  be  the  meaning  of 
this?'  enquired  I.  The  old  man  who  had  conducted  me  to  the 
spot  informed  me  that  the  man  whom  I  saw  swinging  in  the  air 
had  transgressed  several  rules  of  his  tribe,  and  had  lost  caste,  and 
was  thus  endeavouring  to  reclaim  his  rank  and  situation,  such  a 
method  being  the  only  one  by  which  he  could  have  any  chance 
of  success.  '  Well,'  thought  I, '  it  were  better  to  be  an  outcast  for 
ever  than  to  be  thus  tortured.' 

The  ceremony  concluded.  The  man,  amidst  the  yells  of  the 
populace  and  maniac  dancing  of  several  misguided  women,  who 
had  partaken  of  bhang1  for  the  occasion,  was-  gradually  lowered, 
1  A  preparation  of  opium. 
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and  the  hook  extracted  from  his  lacerated  loins.  He  fell  panting 
on  the  earth.  Water  being  given  him,  and  his  back  rubbed  with 
some  dirty-looking  stuff,  he,  to  my  astonishment,  arose  and 
walked  home  as  composedly  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  taken 
place. 

On  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Jumna  and  Ganges  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  sick  brought  by  their  relatives,  and  there  left  to  be 
devoured  by  alligators  or  swept  away  by  the  waters  of  those  sacred 
streams.  Not  unfrequently  the  mouth  of  the  sick  man  is  filled 
with  mud,  being  considered  highly  beneficial  to  him  to  die  with  so 
agreeable  a  mouthful ;  this,  preventing  his  breathing,  often  pro- 
duces death,  where  otherwise  the  patient  might  have  a  chance  of 
recovery.  Travelling  near  Allahabad,  I  was  informed  a  suttee  was 
about  to  take  place.  On  enquiry  I  learned  that  a  Brahminee 
woman  had  lost  her  husband,  and  that,  according  to  the  custom 
of  her  family,  she  considered  herself  bound  to  sacrifice  herself  on 
the  funeral  pile. 

I  obtained  a  sight  of  the  extraordinary  woman.  She  was  young 
and  handsome,  surrounded  by  Brahmins  and  relatives.  She 
walked  with  a  firm  and  collected  step.  The  pile  was  ready  at  a 
distance,  whilst  the  wailing  of  the  mourners,  crying  '  Rugoonath, 
Rugoonath ! '  (the  name  of  the  deceased)  added  to  the  terrors  of 
the  scene.  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  unhappy  widow,  who, 
dressed  out  with  the  mogree1  flowers,  was  employed  in  slowly 
divesting  herself  of  her  ornaments,  giving  them  one  by  one  to  her 
female  relations.  Some  there  were  who  appeared  anxious  to  dis- 
suade Tier  from  her  horrid  purpose ;  and  she  seemed,  the  nearer 

1  A  species  of  sweet-smelling  jessamine. 
VOL.  IL  T 
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she  approached  the  pile,  to  be  less  firm  in  her  purpose ;  but  the 
wily  Brahmins,  who  surrounded  her,  took  care  their  victim  should 
not  escape  :  they  sang  hymns,  yelled,  and  preached ;  and  ere  the 
victim  was  prepared  pushed  her  into  the  pile,  which  was  soon  in 
a' frightful  blaze. 

One  faint  scream  did  the  hapless  creature  utter,  and  then  of 
her  I  saw  no  more.  Nought  could  be  seen  but  flames  and  smoke, 
which,  from  the  addition  of  oil  and  ghee,  now  raged  furiously, 
shedding  their  deadly  gleams  on  the  unfeeling  countenances  of 
the  murderous  Brahmins,  who  still  chanted  their  hymns  unmoved, 
undisturbed  by  the  awful  sight  which  made  me  shudder. 

Thus  ended  a  ceremony  which,  had  I  not  witnessed,  I  never 
should  have  believed ;  many  other  sights  did  I  see,  but  none  so 
horrid  as  the  suttee.  Chance  brought  me  to  this  city,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  turn  my  thoughts  on  Yezd,  when,  in  one  of  the 
public  streets,  I  beheld  to  my  amazement  Yasmin  and  Yusoof, 
whose  astonishment  fully  equalled  my  own.  They  related  to  me 
their  adventures,  and  I  also  informed  them  of  all  I  had  undergone 
since  we  parted. 

We  all  agreed  that  our  ill  success  was  attributable  to  our 
own  folly ;  and  as  we  must  now  subsist  on  charity,  determined, 
when  we  received  alms,  to  impose  upon  ourselves  the  tedious 
ceremony  of  prostrating  ourselves  thirty  times  at  the  feet  of  the 
donor.  Our  utmost  wishes  are  to  accumulate  money  sufficient  to 
carry  us  back  to  Yezd,  where  Yusoof  and  myself  intend  to  re- 
nounce Sufiism  for  ever. 

The  third  beggar  having  concluded  his  history,  Aurungzebe 
bestowed  upon  the  unhappy  men  money  sufficient  to  convey  them 
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back  to  Yezd ;  desiring,  however,  he  might  be  informed  by  letter 
of  their  condition  on  their  arrival,  and  whether  their  friends  had 
received  them.  They  promised  obedience,  received  the  money, 
and  each  prostrated  himself  before  the  mighty  Emperor  thirty 
times.  When  the  beggars  had  quitted  the  city  the  Emperor 
amused  himself  by  talking  over  with  his  Vizier  the  adventures  of 
these  singular  men.  He  laughed  at  the  vanity  of  Yasmin,  and  the 
troubles  in  which  it  had  involved  him,  and  expressed  his  belief 
that  in  the  tale  of  that  man  the  strict  truth  had  been  adhered  to  ; 
but,  in  commenting  upon  the  blind  beggar's  story,  he  would  say, 
'  I  believe  it  to  be  all  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end,  but  the  fellow 
deserves  some  credit  for  his  talent  of  invention.' 

'  True,'  observed  the  Vizier;  '  though  I  wonder  his  experience 
did  not  suggest  to  him  the  danger  of  trying  such  an  experiment 
before  your  Majesty.  But  if  his  tale  strikes  your  Majesty  as  an 
entire  fabrication,  surely  the  history  of  the  third  beggar  is  no  less  so.' 

'  No,  truly/  observed  the  Emperor.  *  What  he  has  stated  it 
is  very  probable  may  have  occurred  ;  it  is  evident  the  fellow  has 
resided  among  the  Kookies,  or  he  could  not  have  given  any 
account  of  that  singular  race  of  people.  And  it  is  also  clear  he 
has  wandered  through  the  greater  part  of  Hindvistan.  At  any 
rate,  as  I  demanded  their  histories,  I  must  be  content  with  what 
they  have  given  me ;  but  I  confess  I  am  anxious  to  hear  how  the 
rascals  get  on  in  Yezd.' 

In  about  a  year  after  the  departure  of  the  Persians  from  Delhi 
the  Emperor  received  a  letter  from  Yusoof,  the  one-eyed  beggar, 
wherein  he  mentioned  having,  with  his  friend  Mohabet  Ali, 
reached  Yezd,  having  encountered  great  difficulties  on  the  road 
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owing  to  the  treachery  of  Yasmin,  who,  in  the  plains  of  Belochistan, 
robbed  them  of  the  bounty  of  the  Emperor  and  decamped,  and 
they  had  never  heard  of  him  since.  Yusoof  proceeded  to  state 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  inducing  his  father  to  become  reconciled 
with  him,  and,  having  renounced  Sufiism,  was  engaged  as  a  partner 
in  his  father's  mercantile  transactions. 

Mohabet  AH,  having  no  father  living,  was  unable  to  move  the 
hearts  of  his  cousin  and  other  relatives,  notwithstanding  he  had 
from  his  heart  abjured  the  abominable  doctrines  the  adherence 
to  which  had  caused  him  so  much  misery.  The  letter  concluded 
with  expressions  of  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  Emperor's  bene- . 
ficence,  which,  but  for  the  avarice  and  wickedness  of  Yasmin, 
would  greatly  have  facilitated  their  journey  to  their  own  dear 
Yezd,  in  which  city  having  at  length  arrived,  they  determined 
quietly  to  remain. 

'  Here,'  said  Kuzl  Bashee,  the   dyer,  '  end  my  tales,  which  I 
trust  have  amused  my  illustrious  hearers.' 

The  Nuwab  confessed  that  the  dyer  had  far  exceeded  his 
expectations,  and  dismissed  him  apparently  well  satisfied. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

TELLS   HOW  THE  STORIES  WERE  DISCONTINUED. 

THE  dyer  received  the  congratulations  of  his  friends  on  his 
apparent  success;  but  the  butcher  felt  a  large  portion  of  envy 
rising  in  his  breast  as  he  contemplated  how  he  had  been  outdone, 
notwithstanding  the  aid  he  had  received  from  the  mysterious  old 
woman,  his  relation.  The  course  of  tales  was  now  interrupted 
by  the  approach  of  a  grand  festival,  at  which  the  Nuwab  was 
accustomed  to  attend. 

It  was  with  displeasure  he  observed  he  was  not  so  cordially 
received  this  year  as  he  was  wont  to  be.  As  he  sat  in  his  splendid 
howdah,  on  the  back  of  a  lofty  elephant,  he  espied  amongst  the 
crowd  a  Persian ;  all  his  fears,  all  his  doubts  again  crowding  on 
his  mind,  he  commanded  the  procession  to  halt  This  order  was, 
owing  to  the  din  of  trumpets  and  drums,  with  difficulty  obeyed, 
and  ere  the  Nuwab  could  give  orders  for  the  arrest  of  the  Persian 
he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

The  disappointment  vexed  the  Nuwab  exceedingly,  and  he 
continued  throughout  the  day  thoughtful  and  melancholy,  and  in 
a  very  bad  humour.  Moye-ed-din  ventured  to  propose  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  tales  on  the  following  day,  to  which  the  Nuwab 
gave  a  sullen  assent  In  consequence  the  remainder  of  the  story- 
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tellers  attended  to  draw  lots,  and  Lalldass,  the  merchant,  was  the 
man  to  entertain  the  Nuwab  with  a  history,  for  which  he  begged 
three  days'  time,  which  was  granted. 

At  the  appointed  time  Lalldass  appeared  at  the  palace,  and  was 
about  to  commence  his  tale,  when  an  unusual  bustle  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  palace  arrested  the  attention  of  the  Nuwab  and  his 
minister.  On  enquiry  it  was  found  that  a  noble  Persian,  notwith- 
standing the  repulse  of  the  guards,  insisted  on  being  ushered  int  - 
the  presence  of  the  Nuwab.  Jelal-ed-din,  dreading  he  knew  not 
what,  sat  motionless  and  silent ;  at  last,  signing  to  Moye-ed-din, 
he  commanded  that  the  Persian  should  be  admitted  immediately. 
Accordingly,  a  tall  ferocious-looking  man,  habited  in  the  Persian 
costume,  walked  boldly  up  the  hall,  and  when  at  the  foot  of  the 
Nuwab's  Musnud  a  violent  scream  from  behind  the  lattice  com- 
pelled Jelal-ed-din  to  arise  to  ascertain  the  cause.  He  found  the 
fair  Mheitab  fainting,  and  the  rest  of  the  ladies  endeavouring  to 
revive  her.  When  somewhat  recovered  she  widely  opened  her 
eyes,  crying,  '  Save  me  from  that  man,  oh,  save  me ! ' 

The  Nuwab,  astonished  beyond  measure,  promised  her  his 
protection ;  and  leaving  her  to  the  care  of  her  attendants,  com- 
manded that  the  Persian  should  be  admitted  to  him  instantly,  in 
a  private  apartment.  The  Persian  appearing,  presented  a  royal 
firman  from  Nadir  Shah,  King  of  Persia,  the  contents  of  which 
caused  the  Nuwab  great  agony,  and  almost  despair.  To  account 
for  this  mysterious  intrusion  of  the  Persian  it  will  be  necessary  to 
draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  particulars. 

Tehran,  a  city  in  Persia,  was  ruled  by  a  Governor  named 
Ghalib  Khan,  a  cousin  of  the  mighty  king  of  the  country,  Nadir 
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Shah,  who  continued  to  shower  down  his  favours  on  his  relative 
with  a  generosity  indicative  of  the  respect  and  love  which  he 
bore  him.  The  Governor  of  Tehran,  therefore,  was  looked  upon 
as  the  most  prosperous  and  fortunate  of  men,  and  was  approached 
with  a  submission  and  respect  equal  to  that  experienced  by  the 
sovereign  himself. 

So  situated,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  the  happiness  of  Ghalib 
kept  pace  with  his  honours,  but,  alas  !  this  was  not  the  case ;  for 
Ghalib,  like  other  mortals,  whether  their  brows  are  encircled  by 
the  glittering  diadem,  or  covered  by  the  coarse  cap  of  the  dervise, 
wished  for  one  thing  more  to  complete  his  happiness ;  and  this, 
alas !  was  not  in  the  power  of  kings  to  bestow — it  was  a  son, 
who  might  succeed  him  in  his  government.  Women  and  wives 
he  had  in  abundance,  but  not  one  was  kind  enough  to  bear  him 
a  son ;  his  wife,  however,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  the  deficiency, 
produced  a  daughter  more  lovely  than  ever  woman  bore,  more 
graceful  and  heart-alluring  than  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive ; 
she  was  named  Zeefa,  at  whose  birth  her  father  summoned  the 
astronomers  and  wise  men  from  far  and  near,  to  pronounce  her 
future  fate. 

What  opinion  these  learned  sages  gave,  or  what  they  foretold, 
was  never  clearly  ascertained  ;  but  whatever  they  might  have  said 
seemed  in  no  way  to  affect  the  spirits  of  the  Governor,  who  con- 
tinued lamenting  his  unfortunate  situation  in  not  being  blessed 
with  a  son,  envying  his  sister  who  resided  in  Ispahan,  married  to 
a  man  of  rank,  by  whom  she  had  two  beautiful  boys.  Whether 
this  inordinate  longing  for  a  male  heir  or  press  of  business  occa- 
sioned him  to  fall  sick  is  not  known,  but  certain  it  is  when  Zeefa 
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had  attained  her  fourteenth  year  her  father  died,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  her  lamenting  mother.  Zeefa  was  then  conveyed  to 
Ispahan,  where  her  aunt  awaited  her. 

Zookma,  the  sister  of  Ghalib  Khan,  was  a  woman  well  skilled 
in  artifice  and  every  species  of  duplicity.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
had  her  brother  departed  this  life  than  she  immediately  urged  her 
husband,  Shamil  Beg,  to  make  interest  to  succeed  to  the  vacant 
Governorship  of  Tehran ;  he  did  so,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Never 
despairing,  Zookma,  on  the  decease  of  the  mother  of  Zeefa, 
planned  a  union  between  that  unhappy  orphan  and  her  elder 
son,  Zekey  Khan,  hoping  thus  one  day  to  see  him,  her  favourite 
son,  Governor  of  Tehran. 

Zekey  Khan  was  at  this  period  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  Humza,  his  brother,  only  one  year  his  junior;  the  former 
was  a  youth  of  a  vicious  disposition,  cruel,  revengeful,  and  mean, 
whilst  the  latter  possessed  all  the  virtues  of  benevolence,  openness, 
and  candour.  So  blinded,  however,  were  the  eyes  of  the  parents 
of  these  youths,  that  the  real  merits  of  Humza  were  seen  by  them 
to  shine  in  Zekey  Khan,  whose  wickedness  was  unjustly  considered 
to  be  seated  in  his  brother's  heart.  The  art  and  cunning  of  Zekey 
Khan  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  cause  this  defect  of  vision 
in  the  eyes  of  his  parents.  Humza  saw  and  felt  the  decided 
partiality  of  his  father  and  mother  for  his  malevolent  brother,  and 
strove  in  vain,  by  attention  and  obedience  to  their  commands,  to 
obtain  some  portion  of  the  favours  lavished  on  his  elder  brother. 

On  the  arrival  of  their  lovely  cousin  Zeefa.,  Zekey  Khan 
showed  her  the  most  marked  attention,  whilst  Humza  was  con- 
strained to  admire  in  silence.  It  required  but  little  penetration  to 
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discover  that  Zeefa  lent  an  unwilling  ear  to  the  fulsome  adulation 
of  Zekey  Khan,  but  it  required  the  eye  of  one  skilled  in  the  soft 
mysteries  of  love  to  detect  her  partiality  for  the  modest  but  fasci- 
nating Humza.  Faint  is  the  language  of  the  tongue  compared  to 
that  of  the  eyes,  for  Zeefa.,  although  seldom  suffered  to  converse 
with  Humza,  frequently  perceived  his  mild  intelligent  eyes  bent 
earnestly  upon  her ;  and  if  in  return  she  raised  her  own,  his  were 
bent  to  the  earth  in  modest  confession  of  his  presumption. 

Zeefa  at  such  times  felt  a  blush  tingle  her  lovely  cheek,  which 
escaped  not  the  notice  of  her  aunt,  who,  not  dreaming  the  real 
cause,  would  attribute  it  to  her  real  delight  at  the  highflown  com- 
pliments of  her  elder  son,  Zekey  Khan.  Such  speeches  and  so, 
to  her,  unintelligible  a  mode  of  conversation,  especially  when  her 
thoughts  veered  in  a  contrary  direction,  often  caused  the  lovely 
Zeefa  to  betray  her  insensibility  to  the  attentions  of  Zekey  Khan, 
and  occasioned  an  awkwardness  impossible  to  disguise. 

One  day  in  particular,  when  Zekey  Khan  was  about  to  absent 
himself  on  business  for  a  few  days,  previous  to  his  departure  he 
appeared  before  the  fascinating  Zeefa,  and  after  a  burst  of 
rhapsody,  and  repetition  of  several  worn-out  similes  and  highflown 
compliments  culled  from  the  poems  of  Hafiz,  stated  he  was  about 
to  proceed  to  Schiraz,  and  that  every  minute  absent  from  her 
would  be  to  him  a  year,  and  ventured  to  hope  she  would  also  feel 
a  reciprocal  inquietude,  and  anxiously  look  forward  to  his  return. 

'  Yes,  lovely  Zeefa,  I  go  from  you  for  a  short  season ;  but  say, 
wilt  thou  not  mourn  my  absence?' 

At  this  moment  Humza  entered  the  apartment.  His  eyes  met 
those  of  Zeefa,  who  in  confusion  replied  to  the  question  of  Zekey 
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Khan  in  the  negative.  The  wounded  pride  of  that  aspiring  youth 
took  fire  ;  he  turned  round  in  anger  to  address  his  brother,  to 
whose  unseasonable  intrusion  he  attributed  the  cold  reply  of 
Zeefa ;  but  Kumza  had  withdrawn,  and  Zeefa  alone  remained  to 
reap  the  consequences  of  her  unguarded  reply. 

'  Lady,'  he  cried,  '  I  fain  would  attribute  the  chilling  negative 
which  fell  from  thy  beauteous  lips  to  the  intrusion  of  my  brother 
Humza,  and  would  commend  the  prudence  which  dictated  it  in 
the  presence  of  a  third  person,  could  I  divest  myself  of  the  idea 
that  total  indifference  to  me  urged  you  to  speak  your  real  senti- 
ments, for  I  have  observed  of  late  my  visits  give  you  little  or  no 
real  pleasure.' 

'  My  lord,'  replied  Zeefa.,  *  I  much  marvel  that  a  man  of  your 
penetration  did  not  earlier  make  the  discovery,  for ' 

'  Enough ! '  cried  the  exasperated  young  man.  *  Haughty 
cousin,  you  may  live  to  repent  this  day;  and  remember,  if  in 
future  my  visits  should  be  less  welcome  than  they  now  are,  you 
have  yourself  alone  to  blame ! '  Thus  saying,  he  burst  from  her 
presence,  leaped  on  his  horse,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

In  his  haste  to  depart,  Zekey  Khan,  ere  he  proceeded  far, 
discovered  he  had  left  behind  him  an  important  document,  which 
his  father,  who  was  at  Schiraz,  had  instructed  him  to  be  the  bearer 
of;  he  therefore  turned  his  horse,  and  arriving  at  the  gate  of  his 
father's  garden,  secured  the  animal  to  a  tree,  and  entered  by  a 
private  way,  intending  to  cross  the  garden  and  enter  his  apart- 
ments unseen  by  anyone.  Passing  through  an  avenue  of  cypress- 
trees,  he  fancied  he  heard  voices ;  he  listened  attentively,  and  was 
convinced  he  was  not  mistaken.  The  feelings  with  which  he  dis- 
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covered  the  persons  of  Zeefa  and  his  brother  Humza  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described.  It  was  for  him,  then— for 
Humza — she  had  scorned  his  love  !  That  artful  boy  it  was  who  had 
undermined  him  in  his  attempts,  and  dared  in  secret  to  thwart  his 
ambitious  views. 

Zekey  Khan  felt  more  than  half-inclined  to  sacrifice  both  to 
his  fury.  His  hand  already  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  when  he 
called  to  mind  the  relationship  of  Zeefa  to  the  king,  whose  wrath 
he  deemed  it  imprudent  to  rouse.  Revenge  in  another  shape, 
however,  he  determined  upon,  and  for  the  present  quietly  with- 
drew, and  gained  his  own  apartment.  Having  secured  the  docu- 
ment, he  repaired  to  his  mother,  to  whom  he  unfolded  his  dis- 
covery, and  related  the  subject  of  his  parting  conversation  with 
Zeefa.  The  rage  of  his  mother  if  anything  exceeded  his  own, 
and  she  promised  to  have  Humza  removed  far  away  from  his  fair 
cousin,  beseeching  Zekey  Khan  not  to  proceed  to  violence,  or  to 
prosecute  any  plan  without  her  concurrence.  He  promised,  and 
was  departing,  when  Zeefa  herself  entered  the  room.  Her  sur- 
prise at  beholding  her  angry  cousin  was  excessive,  and  the  mys- 
terious expression  of  both  his  and  her  aunt's  countenance  greatly 
alarmed  her. 

In  a  haughty  and  commanding  tone  Zookma  desired  her  to 
retire;  and  when  the  trembling  girl  had  obeyed  the  mandate 
Zekey  Khan  and  his  mother  proceeded  to  discuss  the  important 
subject,  when  it  was  finally  settled  that  a  situation  in  the  army 
should  be  immediately  procured  for  Humza,  between  whom  and 
Zeefa  all  communication  should  henceforth  be  guarded  against. 
Dread  of  Nadir  Shah  alone  prevented  the  adoption  of  harsh 
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measures  towards  Zeefa ;  and  Zekey  Khan,  relying  on  the  prudence 
of  his  mother,  once  more  departed,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at 

Schiraz. 

i 
As  soon  as  convenient  Zeefa  was  summoned  to  the  apartment 

of  her  aunt,  who  quickly  commenced  an  examination  as  to  how 
and  in  what  manner  the  amiable  girl  had  spent  her  time.  In  the 
most  artless  manner  she  assured  her  aunt  she  had  only  been 
walking  in  the  garden  with  her  cousin  Humza.  Zookma  launched 
out  in  expressions  of  surprise  at  the  impropriety  she  had  been 
guilty  of,  magnified  the  act,  and  concluded  with  laying  her  com- 
mands against  a  repetition  of  the  offence.  Zeefa  replied  she  was 
not  aware  of  any  great  impropriety  in  conversing  with  Humza 
more  than  with  his  brother. 

1  There  is,  however,'  said  Zookma ;  '  for  knowing,  as  everyone 
does,  that  you  are  betrothed  to  Zekey  Khan ' 

*  Betrothed,  madam  ! '  exclaimed  Zeefa ;  '  and  who  has  con- 
ceived themselves  authorised  so  to  act?' 

'  Those  who  know  what  is  for  your  welfare,'  replied  her  aunt. 

'  Surely,  madam,  you  forget  what  the  astronomers  at  my 
birth ' 

'  The  King's  commands,'  said  her  aunt, '  cancel  all  astronomers' 
and  soothsayers'  predictions ;  therefore,  Zeefa.,  prepare  to  wed 
Zekey  Khan.' 

'  Impossible,  madam ;  nor  do  I  credit  the  King's  commands 
being  given  on  the  subject.' 

'  This  document,  then,  will  perhaps  satisfy  you,'  said  Zookma, 
producing  a  paper  bearing  the  royal  seal,  which  the  alarmed  girl 
waited  not  to  peruse,  but  fainted  at  the  feet  of  her  designing  aunt 
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When  recovered  she  found  herself  alone,  in  her  own  apartment, 
and  unmolested  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  as  she  sat  at  her  window  to 
inhale  the  refreshing  breeze,  she  perceived  Humza  walking  in  the 
garden,  with  his  arms  folded  in  a  pensive  attitude.  He  turned 
round  and  cast  his  eyes  up  to  her  window.  Seeing  the  very  person 
on  whom  his  thoughts  rested,  he  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
and  was  approaching  to  converse,  when  Zeefa  motioned  him  to 
refrain,  which  signal  convinced  the  youth  that  their  previous  inter- 
view had  been  reported  to  his  mother ;  he  sighed,  and  withdrew, 
to  plan  some  method  by  which  he  might  once  more,  ere  his 
brother  returned,  converse  with  his  adored  Zeefa. 

In  the  presence  of  his  mother  Humza  saw  his  beauteous 
cousin ;  but,  under  the  restraint  of  her  watchful  eye,  what  could 
lovers  do  but  steal  glances  such  as  lovers  only  can  understand  ? 
Those  only  who  have  experienced  what  it  is  to  be  compelled  by 
uncontrollable  misfortunes  to  check  the  tongue  which  would 
declare  the  passions  of  the  soul,  and  at  the  same  time,  although 
knowing  the  impossibility  of  a  union  with  the  object  of  their 
admiration,  find  a  total  absence  utterly  impracticable,  can  alone 
imagine  the  torture  endured  by  the  enraptured  Humza.  He  saw 
before  him  a  being  rare  in  beauty  and  accomplishments,  one 
whom,  had  he  dared  to  have  declared  his  passion,  he  felt  would 
not  have  been  quite  insensible  to  his  sufferings ;  and  in  confessing 
a  mutual  passion  two  fond  hearts  must  nevertheless,  owing  to 
circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control,  be  resigned  to 
suffer  eternal  separation.  Humza  rushed  into  the  shades  of  the 
lofty  cypress  grove,  where  he  continued  deep  in  meditation  till 
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midnight,  his  own  sighs  mingling  with  those  of  the  mournful 
nightingale.  Rousing  himself,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  '  And  can  it 
be  possible?  Has  the  King  indeed  commanded  my  brother 
to  wed  Zeefa?  If  so,  I  durst  not  interfere.  Without  fortune, 
dependent  on  others ;  oh !  misery  unequalled !  Could  I  dare 
to  press  my  suit,  obtain  from  her  my  heart  adores  a  favour- 
able answer,  and  then  sigh  and  part  for  ever!  Banish  the 
thought !  rather  will  I  suffer  her  to  imagine  I  am  indifferent 
towards  her;  that  her  charms  have  not  racked  this  heavy  but 
devoted  heart,  rather  let  her  suppose  I  detest  her,  than  risk  the 
chance  of  raising  hopes  which  never  can  be  realised.  There  is 
madness  in  the  thought.  I  will  leave  her — will  fly  the  abode  which 
contains  so  much  perfection,  and  in  some  secluded  spot  linger 
out  my  existence!  Leave  her,  did  I  say?  not  even  see  her, 
because  I  cannot  be  united  to  her  ?  Impossible !  Life  would 
be  insupportable  unrefreshed  by  the  bright  gleam  of  her  cheering 
countenance.  Oh!  Zeefa!  Zeefa!  with  thee  I  must  not  live, 
without  thee  I  cannot ! ' 

The  broad  streaks  of  day  were  now  visible  from  the  east,  and 
the  sun,  rising  in  majestic  splendour,  found  Humza  the  earliest 
of  his  adorers;  and  as  the  youth  with  religious  zeal  prostrated 
himself  before  the  glorious  orb  he  breathed  a  fervent  prayer  to 
the  Great  Controller  of  the  heavenly  planets  for  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  his  beloved  Zeefa.  Another  day  elapsed,  and  Humza 
saw  Zeefa  only  in  the  presence  of  his  mother.  The  lovely 
girl  with  grief  perceived  his  wan  cheek  and  absent  manner ;  she 
knew  he  loved  her,  and  felt  that  powerful  circumstances  alone 
prevented  a  confession. 
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A  younger  brother,  without  fortune  or  situation,  what  could 
he  do?  The  days  of  romance  were  gone  by;  and  although 
Leila  and  Mejnoon  l  lived  on  air  impregnated  with  the  breath  of 
their  loves,  yet  in  present  times  rank,  situation,  and  prospects 
were  obliged  to  be  considered  ere  parents  and  guardians  viewed 
love-sick  youths  with  the  same  partial  eyes  as  their  daughters. 
Over  Zeefa  was  the  royal  eye,  and  the  more  watchful  one  of  her 
aunt,  who  favoured  not  Humza,  but  Zekey  Khan;  to  indulge, 
therefore,  in  any  romantic  dreams  of  a  union  with  Humza  she 
felt  was  absurd ;  nevertheless  she  hoped  the  option  was  yet  hers 
to  wed  him  on  whom  she  had  fixed  her  affections,  or  not  at  all. 

*  I  will,'  cried  she,  '  retire  from  the  world,  nor  dream  of  happi- 
ness, unless  shared  with  Humza,  whose  love  for  me  I  cannot 
doubt ;  for  although  no  tongue  hath  declared,  yet  from  the  eye 
hath  beamed  a  language  more  explanatory  of  his  feelings,  more 
indicative  of  the  workings  of  his  soul,  than  words  could  have 
effected.'  The  circumstance  of  the  youth  having  placed  his  hand 
upon  his  heart  beneath  her  window  was  not  forgotten,  but 
treasured  up  in  the  memory  of  the  amiable  girl  and  engiafted  on 
every  feeble  pulsation  of  her  devoted  heart.  Hope  would  often 
steal  amidst  the  shades  of  despondency  and  whisper, '  Humza  may 
distinguish  himself,  may  be  deemed  worthy  the  hand  of  Zeefa.' 
At  such  times  the  ardently  devoted  girl  experienced  a  dizzy  whirl 
of  anticipated  delight  thrill  through  her  perturbed  brain,  followed 
by  a  flow  of  spirits  which  were  calculated  to  inspire  hopes  in  the 
mind  of  her  aunt  that  all  would  terminate  as  she  desired. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  a  sultry  day,  when  Zookma  had 
1  The  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  East. 
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reason  to  believe  Humza  was  from  home,  that  she  proposed  to 
Zeefa  a  walk  in  the  garden.  The  obedient  girl  complying,  the 
artful  aunt  commenced  launching  out  in  praises  of  her  elder  son, 
and  depreciating  the  merits  of  Humza  so  strongly,  as  to  compel 
the  maiden  to  request  her  to  change  the  conversation. 

'  Well,  well,  my  child,  I  shall  say  no  more,  save  that  Humza 
has  gained  a  post  of  honour  in  the  army,  and  has  this  day  taken 
leave  of  me.' 

'  Humza  gone  ! '  exclaimed  Zeefa ;  '  gone  and  not  taken  leave 
of  me ! ' 

'  No,  my  dear,  I  thought  you  would  not  like  to  be  disturbed 
so  early;  and  as  his  orders  admitted  of  no  delay,  it  was  impossible.' 

'  Oh,  say  no  more,  madam,  say  no  more,'  said  Zeefa,  vexed 
and  angry  at  the  conduct  of  Humza,  and  mortified  at  having 
expressed  any  regret  on  the  subject.  Her  aunt  continued  by 
assuring  her  his  place  would  be  supplied  by  her  dear  son  Zekey 
Khan,  whose  return  she  expected  on  the  following  day.  They 
had  by  this  time  returned  to  the  house,  and  had  prepared  to 
enter,  when  a  rustling  close  by  attracted  the  notice  of  Zeefa,  who 
on  turning  her  head  perceived  Humza  in  an  attitude  of  supplica- 
tion to  herself,  as  if  begging  an  interview.  All  idea  of  displeasure 
instantly  vanished,  and  she  determined  to  effect  a  meeting. 
Turning  to  her  aunt,  therefore,  she  said,  '  With  your  permission 
I  will  continue  my  walk ;  my  spirits  are  low,  and  the  air  exhila- 
rating.' 

'  Do  so,'  replied  Zookma,  certain  that  Humza  was  by  this 
time  far  enough  off ;  '  but  mind  and  stay  not  too  long.' 

Zeefa,  with  a  hurried  step,  sought  the  sanctuary  of  the  cypress 
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grove,  where  she  was  soon  joined  by  her  admiring  Humza,  who 
thanked  her  a  thousand  times  for  thus  giving  him  an  opportunity 
of  bidding  her  farewell.  He  then  informed  her  of  his  appoint- 
ment in  the  cavalry  commanded  by  the  Prince,  and  that  his 
mother  had  hastened  his  departure,  pretending  his  immediate 
appearance  at  Schiraz  was  indispensably  necessary,  the  king 
being  then  at  that  place. 

'  Why,  then,  have  you  disobeyed  ? '  said  Zeefa.  '  I  fear  this  is 
a  sad  earnest  of  your  future  submission  to  orders.' 

'  Could  I  go,  perhaps  for  'ever,  without  one  farewell  from  thy 
beauteous  lips  ? '  said  the  enraptured  youth.  '  To  hear  your  wishes 
for  my  safety  and  success  is  necessary  to  stimulate  me  to  deeds 
of  valour.  To  know  you  are  interested  in  my  welfare  will  doubly 
nerve  my  arm,  and  render  me  a  very  lion  in  my  sovereign's  cause.' 

'  Enough,  Humza,'  said  the  maiden :  '  that  I  am  interested  in 
your  welfare  you  need  not  doubt,  perhaps  more  so  than  I  ought 
to  be.' 

'  Nay,  say  not  so,  dearest  Zeefa,  for  every  act  of  mine  shall 
prove  me  worthy  of  your  regard.' 

The  cousins  conversed  in  this  strain  for  some  time,  until  it 
ended  in  a  mutual  declaration  of  each  other's  passion,  and  solemn 
vows  of  eternal  fidelity ;  and  when  the  time  of  separation  arrived, 
they  parted  with  heavy  hearts. 

As  Zeefa  retraced  her  steps  towards  the  house  she  fancied  she 
heard  a  footstep.  '  Heavens ! '  she  inwardly  exclaimed,  '  have  we 
been  watched  ?  Imprudent  that  we  were  to  risk  such  danger  ! ' 
She  found  her  aunt,  however,  in  her  apartments,  wearing  a  coun- 
tenance dressed  in  smiles,  which  considerably  abated  her  alarm . 

VOL.  II.  U 
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Coffee  being  introduced,  the  conversation  turned  on   subjects 
foreign  to  the  thoughts  of  Zeefa,  who  soon  retired  for  the  night. 

As  soon  as  Zeefa  had  left  her  aunt  old  Sheik  Abdoolah,  the 
head-gardener,  begged  admittance,  which  Zookma  immediately 
granted.  As  soon  as  he  had  made  his  obeisance  he  informed 
his  mistress  of  the  conversation  between  Zeefa  and  Humza  which 
he  had  overheard  in  the  garden.  Zookma  was  enraged  beyond 
measure,  and  felt  inclined  that  moment  to  rush  to  her  niece's 
apartment  and  tax  her  with  duplicity  and  artfulness;  but  on 
second  thoughts  determined  to  feign  ignorance  of  the  fact,  in 
order  that  a  scheme  might  be  effected,  in  the  conducting  which 
no  share  of  suspicion  might  be  attached  to  her. 

This  was  no  less  than  to  have  Zeefa  actually  carried  away  and 
placed  entirely  in  the  power  of  Zekey  Khan,  who  might,,  most 
probably,  at  last  induce  her  to  marry  him.  This  plan  she  un- 
folded to  her  favourite  son,  on  his  arrival  the  following  day, 
detailing  the  information  received  from  Sheik  Abdoolah,  the 
gardener.  Zekey  Khan  was  wild  with  rage  and  envy  to  hear  how 
successful  was  his  brother  Humza,  and  with  delight  entered  into 
the  schemes  of  his  mother.  The  great  difficulty,  however,  was  to 
avoid  suspicion,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  carry  the  plan 
into  execution  at  a  time  when  Zekey  Khan  should  be  known  to 
be  absent  Nadir  Shah's  determination  to  invade  India  offered 
every  nobleman  in  the  country  an  opportunity  of  signalising 
themselves,  and  evincing  their  loyalty  to  the  sovereign. 

Shamil  Beg  and  Zekey  Khan  were  amongst  the  first  to  offer 
their  services,  which  were  immediately  accepted ;  and  Humza,  as 
an  officer  in  the  cavalry,  of  course  followed  his  commander  to  the 
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field.  Zeefa  was  thus  to  be  left  entirely  under  the  charge  of 
Zookma,  her  aunt.  Here  was  the  long-wished-for  opportunity  of 
conveying  the  girl  away  to  any  place  which  might  be  appointed. 
Humza  determined  once  more  to  see  his  beloved  Zeefa  ere  he 
departed,  and  to  his  surprise  found  his  mother  offered  no  ob- 
jection to  the  interview,  and  more  than  once  left  the  lovers  alone. 
Little  did  he  know  the  workings  of  his  mother's  mind.  That 
artful  woman  had  long  determined  to  accuse  Humza  as  the 
person  who  forcibly  conveyed  away  his  fair  cousin;  and  this 
parting  visit,  therefore,  she  encouraged,  in  order  to  afford  a  colour 
to  her  accusation. 

The  lovers  parted.  It  seemed  an  eternal  separation ;  neither 
could  dare  hope  to  meet  again.  The  time,  the  distance,  the 
danger,  all  crowded  on  the  mind  of  Zeefa ;  and  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  an  oppression  at  her  heart,  she  saw  her  beloved  turn  in 
anguish  from  her  side.  Zekey  Khan  bade  her  a  cold  farewell ; 
but  Shamil  Beg,  her  uncle,  was  so  engaged  in  business  as  to  be 
prevented  from  taking  leave  in  person ;  he  therefore  in  a  letter  in- 
formed her  of  his  departure,  and  bade  her  consider  herself  entirely 
under  the  control  of  his  wife  Zookma,  in  whom  he  had  the  greatest 
confidence. 

Zeefa  for  many  days  confined  herself  to  her  apartment,  indulg- 
ing in  the  most  bitter  grief.  About  one  month  after  the  departure 
of  the  Persian  army  Zeefa  was  one  evening  walking  in  the  garden 
in  the  very  path  where  Humza  had  first  declared  his  love,  when  the 
sound  of  voices,  murmuring  at  a  distance,  broke  upon  her  ear. 
The  sound  was  so  unusual  that  she  felt  considerably  alarmed,  and 
turned  to  retrace  her  steps  to  the  house,  when  suddenly  she  found 
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herself  seized  by  four  men,  who,  unmoved  by  her  screams,  con- 
veyed her  through  alow  private  door  into  a  wood  adjoining,  where 
one  of  the  men,  lifting  her  on  a  horse,  and  placing  himself  behind 
her,  galloped  away,  followed  by  his  companions,  well-mounted. 

In  vain  she  entreated  and  implored  the  men  to  release  her ; 
they  spurred  their  horses  through  woods  and  broken  ground,  nor 
stopped  until  darkness  impeded  their  progress.  Food  was  offered 
the  sinking  Zeefa,  who,  alas  !  could  only  partake  of  a  cup  of  cold 
water.  A  shed  was  discovered,  in  which  a  bed,  composed  of  the 
saddle-cloths  of  the  horses,  was  made  for  the  fatigued  terror- 
stricken  girl,  whilst  the  men  stood  as  guards  without  the  place. 
What  could  be  the  object  of  these  men?  Who  was  the  instigator 
of  the  outrage?  Not  Zekey  Khan;  he  was  far  away.  Yet  when 
she  called  to  mind  his  angry  words,  and  his  horrid  expression  of 
countenance  when  he  uttered  them,  suspicion  deeply  entered  her 
mind  that  he  indeed  it  must  be  who  thus  dared  to  seize  and  con- 
vey her  from  the  protection  of  his  mother.  There  was  no  help, 
and  the  forlorn  Zeefa  resigned  herself  to  her  fate. 

As  soon  as  morning  dawned  the  men  prepared  to  proceed ; 
and  thus  they  continued  for  many  days^  until  they  reached  Busrah, 
where,  in  an  obscure  and  gloomy  abode,  they  deposited  their 
lovely  captive. 
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CONCLUSION. 

THE  sanguinary  deeds  of  Nadir  Shah  in  Hindustan  are  too  well 
known  to  require  repetition ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  Humza  distin- 
guished himself  in  battle  so  highly  that  the  king  was  induced  to 
grant  him  any  boon  he  should  ask  of  him.  The  youth  on  his 
bended  knee  demanded  the  sanction  of  the  sovereign  to  his  union 
with  the  lovely  Zeefa. 

'  Your  request  is  granted,'  cried  the  king,  '  provided  Zeefa 
herself  consent ;  but  her  uncle  has  repeatedly  informed  me  of  her 
love  for  your  brother,  Zekey  Khan,  in  whose  favour  I  had  nearly 
decided ;  but,  as  bravery  alone  deserves  the  fair,  be  the  prize  yours, 
if  you  can  win  her.' 

The  delighted  Humza  arose  amidst  the  congratulations  of  the 
surrounding  courtiers.  The  news  was  soon  conveyed  to  Shamil 
Beg  and  Zekey  Khan.  The  latter  swore  a  terrible  oath  never  to 
permit  Humza  to  wed  Zeefa,  or  ever  again  to  set  eyes  upon  her, 
if  he  could  help  it  That  his  mother  had  executed  the  plan  of 
removal  he  had  no  doubt ;  but  he  dreaded  the  return  of  the  king, 
who  would  doubtless,  at  the  intercession  of  Humza,  not  only  dis- 
cover Zeefa,  but  learn  who  was  the  instigator  of  the  outrage. 
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In  due  time  the  king,  flushed  with  conquest,  and  satiated  by 
acts  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty,  returned  to  Persia.  Humza  on  the 
wings  of  love  flew  to  his  beloved  Zeefa,  but  he  found  her  not. 
His  mother,  with  well-affected  grief,  related  her  mysterious  dis- 
appearance. To  her  husband  even  she  durst  not  reveal  the  truth, 
so  monstrous  was  her  conduct  in  the  affair ;  and  to  Zekey  Khan 
she  expressed  her  repentance  of  the  part  she  had  taken  in  the 
transaction,  especially  when  she  heard  of  the  high  favours  showered 
down  on  Humza  by  the  king. 

Zekey  Khan,  by  all  the  rhetoric  he  was  master  of,  besought 
his  mother  to  quiet  her  alarms,  for  that  whatever  might  be  his  fate 
her  name  should  ever  by  him  be  kept  secret.  Humza  applied  to 
his  sovereign  for  aid  to  discover  his  fair  cousin,  and  the  King 
issued  his  royal  orders  throughout  his  vast  empire.  Zekey  Khan, 
to  avoid  suspicion,  set  forward  with  a  party  of  men,  purposely 
taking  the  road  to  Busrah,  where  having  arrived,  he  learned  from 
his  trusty  hirelings  that  Zeefa  was  safe  in  the  retreat  in  which  they 
had  at  first  deposited  her.  Zekey  Khan,  aware  of  the  strict  search 
instituted  by  the  king,  was  at  a  loss  what  step  to  take  to  secure 
his  fair  cousin  and  at  the  same  time  to  shield  himself  from  sus- 
picion. 

Convinced  no  place  in  Persia  was  safe,  he  bargained  with  an 
Arab  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel  about  to  sail  for  India,  inform- 
ing him  that  his  sister  being  about  to  form  an  improper  connection, 
he  was  desirous,  for  a  time,  to  remove  her  to  a  distance  from  the 
object  of  her  affections,  promising  to  follow  himself  in  a  short 
time.  The  captain  consenting,  the  helpless  Zeefa  was  conveyed 
on  board  his  ship  in  the  still  hour  of  midnight,  the  captain  having 
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been  directed  to  place  her,  on  his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  under  the 
protection  of  a  respectable  and  wealthy  Persian  merchant  of  that 
city,  to  whom  Zekey  Khan  penned  a  friendly  letter. 

Scarcely  had  the  vessel  weighed  anchor  ere  Zekey  Khan 
learned  that  his  brother  Humza  was  arrived  in  Busrah  with  a  large 
party,  having  in  vain  searched  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  artful 
Zekey  Khan  immediately  proceeded  to  his  anxious  brother,  to 
whom  he  declared  he  had  received  positive  information  that  Zeefa, 
or  some  lady  answering  her  description,  had  been  conveyed 
towards  Bagdad.  '  Let  us  hasten,  then,'  said  he,  *  to  her  rescue.' 

Humza,  delighted  at  the  most  distant  prospect  of  once  more 
beholding  his  beloved  Zeefa,  instantly  prepared  to  march  towards 
Bagdad,  accompanied  by  the  wily  Zekey  Khan,  who,  to  all 
appearance,  was  no  less  anxious  than  his  brother. 

It  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the  crafty  Zekey  Khan  to 
accompany  his  brother  in  what  he  too  well  knew  was  a  fruitless 
search  through  the  wilds  of  Arabia ;  and  consequently,  after  the 
second  day's  march,  feigned  sickness,  retaining  only  one  trusty 
follower,  directing  the  rest  of  his  men  to  follow  the  footsteps  of 
Humza,  to  whom  he  lamented  the  impossibility  of  his  proceeding 
farther,  at  the  same  time  promising  to  prosecute  the  search  in 
another  direction  as  soon  as  his  indisposition  would  allow  him. 
The  unsuspecting  Humza  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  his 
brother,  and  pursued  his  route  to  Bagdad. 

The  sickness  of  Zekey  Khan  was  but  of  short  duration,  and 
with  his  attendant  he  returned  to  Schiraz,  where  he  learned  the 
king  then  was.  To  his  sovereign  he  reported  his  ill-success,  but 
expressed  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  his  brother  Humza  would 
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eventually  discover  his  beloved  cousin ;  at  the  same  time  offered 
his  services  to  proceed  to  Hindustan,  if  his  royal  master  would 
furnish  him  with  his  royal  firman  to  the  Emperor  of  Delhi. 

Nadir  Shah,  anxious  to  do  all  in  his  power,  granted  a  firman, 
in  which  he  desired  every  exertion  should  be  made  by  the 
governors  of  places  throughout  India  to  discover  Zeefa,  and  that 
the  bearer  was  authorised  to  take  charge  of  her  and  conduct  her 
to  his  court  in  Persia.  This  document  Zekey  Khan  preserved, 
little  dreaming  he  should  ever  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
making  use  of  it.  In  due  time  Zekey  Khan,  accompanied  by  his 
servant,  who  was,  he  knew,  privy  to  most  of  his  machinations,  and 
whom  it  would  be  dangerous  to  leave  behind,  arrived  at  Calcutta, 
where  in  breathless  impatience  he  sought  out  the  residence  of  the 
merchant  under  whose  care  he  expected  to  find  the  lovely  Zeefa. 

How  was  he  vexed  and  mortified,  however,  on  learning  that 
no  such  person  had  been  delivered  to  him,  nor  had  the  captain 
of  the  Arab  ship  ever  visited  him !  Zekey  Khan  was  now  quite  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  to  act  or  where  to  go ;  he  cursed  the  Arab 
captain  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  rushed  through  the  city 
in  the  hope  of  meeting  him,  but  learned  that  he  sailed  for  Mocha 
many  days  ago.  There  seemed  but  one  step  to  take,  viz.  to 
return  to  Persia  in  the  same  ship  in  which  he  had  come,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  agreed  with  the  commander  of  the  vessel,  who 
promised  to  set  sail  as  soon  as  his  business  should  be  completed. 

Every  day  seemed  a  year  to  the  impatient  and  restless  Zekey 
Khan.  At  last  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  sailing  of  the  ship,  and 
with  a  favourable  breeze  they  bade  adieu  to  the  shores  of  Hin- 
dustan, Zekey  Khan  was,  however,  destined  once  more  to  visit 
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some  part  of  this  country,  for  a  dreadful  gale  compelled  the 
captain  to  put  into  the  port  of  Surat,  in  the  Province  of  Guzrat, 
where  some  weeks  would  be  requisite  to  repair  the  shattered 
vessel.  Finding  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  beheld  with  aversion  a 
Sheah,  he  wisely  took  lodgings  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  city,  near 
to  the  dwelling  of  Mhadeo  Guru,  the  Brahmin  astronomer,  with 
whom  he  occasionally  conversed. 

From  this  man  he  learned  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  a 
Persian  lady  being  in  the  Nuwab's  palace,  and  on  ascertaining  the 
exact  time  of  her  sale  by  the  Arab  captain,  doubted  not  but  it  was 
indeed  his  Zeefa,  the  lady  he  was  in  quest  of.  'Now,  then,' 
thought  he,  '  my  firman  will  be  highly  necessary ;  let  this  Nuwab 
disobey  if  he  dare.' 

Zekey  Khan's  suspicions  were  indeed  correct ;  it  was  Zeefa 
herself  who  was  resident  in  the  palace.  The  captain  who  had 
agreed  to  deposit  her  with  the  merchant  in  Calcutta  having  occa- 
sion to  visit  Surat,  could  not  withstand  the  tempting  offers  made 
him  by  the  Cotwall  and  the  still  more  exorbitant  ones  of  the 
Deewan,  but  parted  with  his  fair  charge,  and  sailed  to  Calcutta 
without  her. 

Zekey  Khan  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  fair 
Persian  lady.  One  morning  he  placed  himself  immediately  before 
the  palace,  and  was  busy  conjecturing  how  he  could  ascertain  to  a 
certainty  if  the  mysterious  Persian  lady  was  indeed  his  cousin 
Zeefa,  when  he  was  accosted,  as  may  be  remembered,  by  the  civil 
good-natured  Buxoo,  the  barber,  for  which  piece  of  good  service 
he  was  knocked  down,  and  Zekey  Khan,  in  consequence  of  the 
imprudent  outrage,  was  compelled  to  seek  retirement  more  than 
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ever,  seldom  venturing  abroad  by  day.  To  his  servant  he  had 
already  unfolded  his  discovery  and  suspicions,  and  thus  they  con- 
tinued a  plan  by  which  all  doubts  on  the  subject  must  be  cleared 
away. 

The  servant  became  acquainted  with  one  of  the  matrons  of  the 
Zenana,  to  whom  a  note  was  given,  penned  as  if  by  Humza,  to  be 
delivered  to  Zeefa.  This  able  matron  soon  brought  an  answer, 
which  at  once  convinced  Zekey  Khan  his  suspicions  were  well- 
founded.  Under  pretence  of  deliverance  from  her  imprisonment, 
the  lady  was  induced  to  comply  with,  as  she  imagined,  her 
Humza's  request  to  procrastinate  her  final  answer  to  the  Nuwab, 
and  thus,  at  the  instigation  of  Zekey  Khari,  requested  permission 
to  visit  the  Mhamud-a-baugh  palace,  where,  in  conformity  to  the 
previously  arranged  plan,  her  palanquin  was  thrown  open  by  a  set 
of  fellows  hired  for  the  purpose. 

Zekey  Khan  had  his  reasons  for  not  instantly  claiming  his 
cousin.  It  was  necessary  he  should  first  learn  how  affairs  were 
going  on  in  Persia,  as  it  was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  quietly  lead 
Zeefa  to  the  throne  of  the  King,  and  perhaps  see  her  wedded  to 
his  detested  brother,  Humza.  He  therefore  awaited  patiently,  in 
the  hopes  of  some  intelligence  from  that  quarter,  during  which 
time  the  Nuwab  was  listening  to  the  tales  of  his  subjects.  At  last 
a  vessel  arrived  from  Busrah,  from  the  captain  of  which  he  gleaned 
such  information  as  determined  him,  without  delay,  to  openly 
claim  his  fair  cousin  in  the  manner  already  related. 

Scarcely  had  the  Hindi!  merchant  commenced  his  tale  ere  the 
imperious  Zekey  Khan  demanded  an  audience  of  the  Nuwab. 
The  effect  of  his  appearance  on  Zeefa  has  already  been  mentioned ; 
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but  the  mortification  and  disappointment  of  the  Nuwab  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  portray.  The  firman,  he  had  no  doubt,  was  authentic, 
but  he  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  abhorrence  with 
which  the  fair  Persian  received  the  bearer  of  it  He  therefore 
deferred  giving  any  final  answer  until  he  should  have  enjoyed  a 
conference  with  his  adored  Mheitab.  From  her  he  learned  the 
particulars  above-mentioned;  and  understanding  her  aversion  to 
her  cousin,  Zekey  Khan,  determined  on  refusing  to  give  her  into 
his  custody. 

He  was  cogitating  what  plea  he  should  urge  for  daring  to  dis- 
obey the  imperious  mandate  of  Nadir  Shah,  when  he  was  informed 
that  Moye-ed-din  was  desirous  of  an  audience.  The  Nuwab 
instantly  admitted  him,  and  the  zealous  Deewan,  having  made  his 
obeisance,  begged  his  highness  would  give  ear  to  what  he  had  to 
unfold.  Permission  being  granted,  he  thus  commenced : 

'  May  it  please  your  Highness,  I  am  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
Persian's  business  in  this  palace,  and  also  of  the  reluctance  which 
you  feel  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  mighty  Nadir  Shah.  A 
communication,  however,  has  been  made  to  me,  which,  whether 
true  or  false,  I  think  will  justify  you  in  refusing  to  surrender  the 
fair  lady.' 

'  Ah,  indeed  !  what  is  it?    Be  quick,  Moye-ed-din.' 

'  My  lord,  as  I  was  about  to  retire  for  the  night  a  message 
was  delivered  to  me  that  a  Persian  demanded  an  audience  that 
moment.  Imagining  it  to  be  the  man  whom  your  highness  had 
in  the  course  of  the  day  admitted  to  your  presence,  I  refused;  but 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  man  prevailing,  I  desired  he  might  be 
admitted.  The  Persian,  I  soon  discovered,  was  not  the  man  who 
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had  presented  the  firman  to  your  highness,  but  a  short,  stout,  ill- 
looking  fellow,  who  at  once  declared  his  name  to  be  Ghuzzub 
Ali.' 

'  "  I  am  come,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "  to  perform  an  act  of  justice 
and  of  revenge." 

'  I  stared,  but  he  proceeded  to  give  me  a  full  account  of  the 
mystery  which  has  enveloped  the  fair  lady  to  whom  you  are  so 
strongly  attached.' 

'  Which  I  know  already,'  interrupted  the  Kuwab,  '  she  herself 
having  informed  me.' 

1  Then,  my  lord,  I  need  not  repeat  the  tale,  only  I  imagine 
there  is  one  part  which  the  lady  herself  is  ignorant  of,  one  circum- 
stance she  little  dreams  of,  which  is,  that  Zekey  Khan  has  base! 
murdered  his  brother  Humza.' 

*  Ah !  indeed,  Moye-ed-din,  that  is  an  event  I  dare  not  cor 
municate  to  her.' 

'  True,  my  lord ;  but  it  furnishes  a  sound  plea  for  your 
obeying  the  firman  from  the  Court  of  Persia.' 

'  But,  Moye-ed-din,  may  we  rely  on  the  information?' 

*  I  think  we  may ;  the  man  who  told  me  was  the  confidential 
servant  of  Zekey  Khan,  who  most  imprudently  struck  the  man  on 
the  face,  for  which   he   has  panted   for  an   opportunity   to   be 
revenged.    He  swears  he  overheard  his  master  give  the  murderous 
order  to  a  fellow  named  Kummil  Khan  previously  to  his  quitting 
his  brother  Humza,  on  the  road  to  Bagdad,  and  that  if  the  said 
Kummil  Khan  be  closely  questioned  at  the  Court  of  the  Persian 
monarch  he  will  confess  the  whole  transaction.' 

'  Enough !     Moye-ed-din,  seize  this  Zekey  Khan  the  moment 
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he  appears  before  me  to-morrow  to  hear  my  answer ;  mark  well 
my  signal  for  his  apprehension.  He  remains  my  prisoner  until 
farther  communication  with  Nadir  Shah.  Bring  hither  this 
Ghuzzub  Ali,  that  I  may  first  hear  the  tale  with  mine  own  ears, 
and  take  care  he  also  is  placed  under  safe  custody.' 

Moye-ed-din,  bowing,  retired  to  execute  his  orders,  and  soon 
returned  with  the  Persian  servant,  who  related  to  the  Nuwab  the 
whole  affair,  concluding  with  the  directions  for  the  assassination 
of  Humza  given  by  Zekey  Khan  to  Kummil  Khan,  a  notorious 
murderer ;  and  that  the  news  of  Humza's  death  having  only  a  few 
days  since  reached  Zekey  Khan,  by  means  of  a  ship  from  Busrah, 
he  delayed  not  openly  to  demand  the  fair  Zeefa  from  the  Nuwab. 
Ghuzzub  Ali  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  insult  he  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  his  master,  on  whom  he  had  determined  to  be 
revenged,  and  thought  the  present  moment  best  suited  to  his 
purpose.  The  Nuwab  dismissed  the  man  from  his  presence, 
bidding  him  make  up  his  mind  to  temporary  confinement  until  he 
heard  from  Nadir  Shah. 

On  the  following  day  the  haughty  Zekey  Khan  appeared 
before  the  Nuwab  and  demanded  the  immediate  delivery  of  his 
cousin  Zeefa,  To  his  utter  dismay,  instead  of  a  ready  acqui- 
escence, he  was  surrounded  and  made  a  prisoner,  the  Nuwab  not 
condescending  to  afford  him  any  explanation  for  such  proceeding. 
The  next  step  was  the  selection  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  wealthy  persons  in  the  city  to  proceed  in  the  character  of 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Persia,  into  whose  hands  dispatches, 
drawn  up  with  the  greatest  care,  were  given,  with  orders  to  return 
with  all  due  expedition.  In  the  interim  the  Nuwab  by  degrees 
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broke  the  sad  news  of  the  asserted  death  of  Humza  to  the  afflicted 
Zeefa,  concealing,  however,  the  supposed  manner  of  his  decease. 
Zeefa  was  at  first  distracted  at  the  intelligence,  and  when  the 
violence  of  her  grief  subsided  sank  into  a  melancholy  from  which 
nothing  could  arouse  her. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  all  continued  tranquil  at  Surat.  The 
Nuwab  was  dejected  but  not  morose;  whilst  Zeefa.,  in  the  expec- 
tation of  news  from  Persia,  kept  entirely  secluded,  now  giving 
way  to  fears,  now  to  joyful  anticipations  of  the  arrival  of  some 
welcome  herald  bearing  a  report  of  her  beloved  being  still  in 
existence  and  perhaps  on  his  way  to  claim  her.  Oppressed  by 
these  alternate  feelings  of  despair  and  hope,  her  health  declined, 
and  it  was  with  grief  the  Nuwab  perceived  the  bloom  on  her  lovely 
cheek  gradually  disappear. 

The  whole  palace  presented  a  gloomy  and  dismal  appearance ; 
one  would  have  imagined  it  had  been  proclaimed  treason  to  have 
smiled,  so  solemn  were  the  countenances  of  all  within  its  walls 
not  that  all  felt  in  reality  grieved  either  by  the  disappointment 
their  master  or  the  declining  health  of  the  fair  Zeefa,  but  because 
it  was  ever  customary  with  menials  attendant  in  the  palace  of 
Nuwab  to  mark  well  their  master's  countenance  on  his  fi 
appearance,  and  dress  their  own  throughout  the  day  in  corre- 
sponding gaiety  or  cheerfulness,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  still  no  news  arrived  from  Persia. 
The  Nuwab,  from  excessive  anxiety,  entirely  neglected  business, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  his  Anderun.  Moye-ed-din,  was  one 
morning  meditating  how  he  could  by  any  means  divert  his 
master's  thoughts,  when  the  idea  of  an  aquatic  excursion  on  the 
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broad  and  luxuriant  Taptee  struck  him ;  and  proceeding  to  his 
window,  which  overlooked  the  river,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
tide  and  weather,  he  descried  a  stately  ship  just  passing  the 
second  bar  of  the  river,  and  was  about  to  make  enquiries  from 
his  attendants,  when  Buxoo,  that  never-failing  source  of  informa- 
tion, entered  the  apartment,  exclaiming,  '  He  is  come,  my  lord, 
come  at  last ! ' 

'  Who  is  come  ? '  cried  the  impatient  Deewan. 

*  Who,  my  lord  ?    Why,  Humza,  to  be  sure.     So  it  is  all  a  lie 
about  his  being  murdered.     He  is  come,  rely  on  it,  to  carry  away 
the  Persian  lady,  and  thus  end  all  your  troubles.' 

'  If  this  is  true,  Buxoo,  I  fear  it  will  rather  add  to  my  troubles, 
for  if  the  Nuwab  so  despond  at  the  idea  of  losing  the  lady,  what 
are  we  to  expect  when  she  is  actually  gone  ? ' 

'  Why,  my  lord,  you  must  find  him  another  beauty,  unfettered 
by  any  previous  love-promises.' 

'  No,  no,  Buxoo,  nothing  should  tempt  me  to  provide  more 
ladies  for  the  Nuwab ;  I  have  had  trouble  and  anxiety  enough  with 
this  one.  Remember  my  beard,  which  yet  bears  the  marks  of  the 
accursed  dye  ;  and  remember — ah  !  you  know.' 

'  Oh !  my  lord,  that  was  the  most  unfortunate  circumstance ; 
but  indeed  it  was  all  a  mistake.' 

*  Well,  well,  Buxoo,  say  no  more ;  but  are  you  sure  Humza  is 
indeed  arrived  ? ' 

'  Certain,  my  lord ;  quite  sure ;  saw  him  myself.  Such  a  fine- 
looking,  handsome,  long  black-bearded  Persian !  far  superior  to  that 
ill-looking  cheat,  his  brother,  whose  ill-manners  and  uncourteous 
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behaviour  I  can  never  forget,  for  he  it  was  who  struck  me  for 

nothing,  only  because  in  the  most  civil  manner  possible ' 

'  Well,  well,  I  know  all  that,  Buxoo ;  pray  mention  it  no  more.' 
An   attendant  now  entered  the  room,  saying  the  Deewan's 
presence  was  required  at  the  Nuwab's  palace. 

Moye-ed-din,  on  his  entering  the  Nuwab's  apartment,  per- 
ceived a  noble  Persian,  whom  he  learned  had  been  sent  from 
Nadir  Shah  to  take  charge  of  the  fair  Zeefa,  should  she  determine 
on  returning  to  her  native  country.  He  confirmed  the  statement 
of  Ghuzzub  Ali,  the  servant  of  Zekey  Khan.  Humza  was,  indeed, 
no  more;  the  agent  of  Zekey  Khan  had  confessed  the  whole 
transaction;  and  the  king  in  consequence  issued  his  commands 
to  the  Nuwab  of  Surat  to  send  the  guilty  Zekey  Khan  in  chains 
to  his  court.  The  Nuwab  expressed  his  readiness  to  obey  the 
royal  mandate,  and  gave  orders  that  the  ambassador  should  be 
sumptuously  entertained  during  his  sojourn  in  the  city.  The  task 
of  informing  Zeefa  now  devolved  upon  the  Nuwab,  and  with 
difficulty  he  performed  it.  Zeefa  sat  the  picture  of  grief  and 
despair,  and  for  many  days  refused  to  take  the  least  sustenance. 
As  all  grief  must  have  an  end,  or  is  mitigated  by  the  healing  hand 
of  time,  Zeefa,  on  learning  that  the  bearer  of  the  sad  news  was  a 
man  who  had  formerly  been  a  great  friend  of  her  father's,  desired 
to  have  an  interview  with  him.  He  obeyed,  and  at  her  request 
related  the  fact  of  Humza  having  closed  his  eyes  on  this  world 
for  ever.  When  she  had  for  some  time  sat  in  mournful  silence 
the  ambassador  informed  her  that  he  was  commissioned  to  escort 
her  back  to  Persia,  if  she  determined  on  returning  thither. 
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[ '  I  am  ready,'  cried  the  afflicted  Zeefa,  '  and  will  intimate  my 
intention  to  the  Nuwab.' 

'  Ah,  lady ! '  cried  the  ambassador,  who  had  learned  the  great 
love  Jelal-ed-din  professed  for  her,  'will  you  thus  deprive  his 
highness  of  all  hope,  he  who  loves  you  to  distraction  ? ' 

'  Forbear ! '  cried  Zeefa.,  '  talk  not  to  me  of  love ;  my  heart  is 
for  ever ' 

'  Oh,  lady !  say  not  thus ;  allow  his  highness  to  visit  you  once 
more — once  more  give  ear  to  his  repetitions  of  everlasting  fidelity.' 

'  I  will  see  him,'  cried  Zeefa ;  '  it  is  my  duty  to  thank  him  for 
his  unremitting  attentions  to  me,  and  to  request  a  speedy  prepa- 
ration for  my  departure.  Tell  him  I  hope  to  be  honoured  by  his 
presence.' 

The  ambassador,  bowing,  retired,  and  soon  after  the  Nuwab 
entered  Zeefa's  apartment. 

'  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  gratitude,'  said  the  afflicted 
fair  one,  '  to  your  highness  for  the  attentions  received  at  your 
hands.  I  am  now  about  to  depart  to  my  own  country,  where  his 
Majesty  Nadir  Shah  shall  hear  my  testimony  of  your  benevolence 
and  kind  consideration.  I  now  request  a  vessel  may  be  prepared 
with  all  due  expedition.' 

The  Nuwab  again  declared  the  ardent  love  he  bore  her,  and 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  her  from  her  proposed  return.  She  waved 
her  hand,  and  appeared  greatly  affected ;  and  the  Nuwab,  hoping 
a  future  opportunity  might  offer  to  urge  his  love,  retired,  promising 
to  give  orders  for  a  vessel  to  be  equipped  with  all  due  dispatch. 

It  may  be  imagined,  however,  there  was  but  little  haste  made 
in  the  preparation ;  and  in  the  interim  the  Nuwab  redoubled  his 
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attentions  to  the  amiable  Zeefa,  which  he  with  joy  perceived 
were  received  with  more  and  more  pleasure  at  every  visit,  and 
that  she  evinced  less  and  less  anxiety  to  leave  Surat,  although  she 
never  omitted  enquiring  when  the  ship  would  be  ready  to  receive 
her. 

'  The  ship  is  ready,  fairest  Zeefa,'  said  the  Nuwab,  '  and  my 
arms  are  also  ready  to  receive  you ;  why,  then,  are  you  determined 
to  doom  me  to  misery  unparalleled  ?  My  whole  life  and  every 
action  shall  be  devoted  to  you  and  to  your  comfort.  Say,  then, 
will  you  abandon  all  idea  of  returning  to  Persia  ?  Slight  not  my 
vows  of  everlasting  love,  but  by  a  word  make  me  truly  happy.' 

Zeefa  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  ardent  admiration  of  the 
Nuwab,  and  she  continued  silent,  until  again  more  earnestly 
pressing  his  suit,  she  consented  to  remain  at  Surat  and  become 
his  bride,  provided  he  allowed  her  a  period  of  six  months  to 
mourn  her  beloved  Humza.  To  express  the  rapture  of  the  Nuwab 
baffles  all  skill,  and  with  delight  beaming  in  his  eye  he  agreed  to 
the  required  period. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  be  done  but  to  allow  the  ambassador 
to  hear  the  determination  of  Zeefa  from  her  own  lips,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  day  was  appointed,  when  the  Nuwab  ushered  him  into 
the  presence  of  the  lady,  who,  on  the  question  being  put  to  her, 
with  becoming  modesty  replied  that  the  attentions  of  the  Nuwab 
could  never  be  forgotten  ;  and  that  since  fate  had  decided  against 
her  union  with  her  first  love,  she  had  such  confidence  in  the 
Nuwab  as  not  to  hesitate  placing  herself  under  his  guidance  and 
protection. 

The  messenger  then  took  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
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joy  on  the  occasion,  and  of  extrolling  the  virtues  of  the  man  to 
whom  she  intended  to  link  her  destiny.  The  ambassador  then 
took  leave,  having  received  Zeefa's  instructions  to  express  her 
gratitude  to  Nadir  Shah  for  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  her  wel- 
fare. The  ship  being  ready,  the  once  haughty,  now  downcast, 
Zekey  Khan  in  chains  followed  the  ambassador,  accompanied  by 
Guzzub  Ali,  his  now  amply  avenged  servant. 

Moye-ed-din,  although  he  could  not  get  rid  of  the  Persian 
lady,  was  as  pleased  as  his  master  at  the  happy  termination  of  the 
business,  and  ventured  to  represent  to  the  Nuwab  that  it  was 
owing  to  Buxoo  the  existence  of  Zeefa  was  ever  known,  upon 
which  the  Nuwab  settled  on  the  loquacious  shaver  a  pension  for 
life,  and  bestowed  on  Moye-ed-din  a  rich  khilaat,  or  robe  of 
honour. 

The  six  months  required  by  Zeefa  to  mourn  the  fate  of  Humza 
having  expired,  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  nuptials ;  but  as  it  was 
not  an  early  one,  and  much  preparation  being  requisite,  Moye- 
ed-din  ventured  to  ask  the  Nuwab  whether  the  stories  should  be 
continued. 

'  No,  no ! '  said  the  Nuwab, '  release  the  story-tellers ;  tell  them 
I  am  well  satisfied,  and  present  each  with  one  hundred  rupees,  as 
a  reward  for  their  trouble  and  loss  of  time.' 

The  preparations  for  the  wedding  now  commenced,  and  for 
splendour  and  magnificence  could  not  have  been  exceeded  by  the 
Emperor  himself.  Beggars  were  fed  and  clothed,  prisoners  re- 
leased, honours  conferred,  and  injuries  forgiven.  Fireworks  and 
rockets  and  salutes  resounded  through  the  air,  whilst  drums, 
trumpets,  and  cymbals  drowned  all  care  throughout  the  city.  The 
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wedding  itself  was  conducted  with  solemnity  and  magnificence, 
and  the  happy  pair  retired  to  the  Mahumed-a-baugh  palace,  there 
to  breathe  their  loves  amidst  silvery  fountains  and  shady  groves. 

Buxoo  appeared  once  in  every  month  before  the  Nuwab  tQ 
make  his  salaam  for  his  pension,  and  sometimes  the  Nuwab  would 
require  from  him  an  amusing  tale ;  but  the  syren  voice  and 
exquisite  beauty  of  Zeefa  now  chiefly  engrossed  his  leisure 
hours. 


THE   END. 
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NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE,  A  MEMOIR  OF,  with  Stories  now 
first  published  in  this  country.  By  H.  A.  Page.  Large  post  Svo.  7.?.  6d. 


"  Seldom  has  it  been  our  lot  to  meet  with 
a  more  appreciative  delineation  of  character 
than  this  Memoir  of  Hawthorne." — Morn- 
ing Post. 


"  Exhibits  a  discriminating  enthusiasm 
for  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  no- 
velists."— Saturday  Review. 


LEONORA  CHRISTINA,  MEMOIRS  OF,  Daughter  of  Christian  IV. 
of  Denmark  :  Written  during  her  Imprisonment  in  the  Blue  Tower  of  the 
Royal  Palace  at  Copenhagen,  1663 — 1685.  Translated  by  F.  E.  Bunnett. 
Writh  an  Autotype  Portrait  of  the  Princess.  Medium  Svo.  12s.  6J. 

to    history." — 


"  A   valuable    addition 
Daily  News. 


"A   valuable  addition  to  the  tragic  ro- 
mance of  history." — Spectator. 


LIVES    OF    ENGLISH    POPULAR    LEADERS.     No.  i.— STEPHEN 
LANGTON.    By  C.  Edmund  Maurice.    Crown  8vo.     7*.  6d. 

CABINET  PORTRAITS.     BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  STATESMEN  OF 
THE  DAY.    By  T.  Wexnyss  Reid,     r  vol.     Crown  Svo.     js.  6d. 


"  We  have  never  met  with  a  work 
which  we  can  more  unreservedly  praise. 
The  sketches  are  absolutely  impartial." — 
A  thenceum. 


"  We  can  heartily  commend  this  work." 
— Standard. 

"  Drawn  with  a  master  hand." — York- 
shire Post. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  EMPIRES:  Historical  Periods.  By  the 
late  Henry  "W.  Wilberforce.  Preceded  by  a  Memoir  of  the  Author 
by  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Newman,  D.D.  I  vol.  Post  Svo.  With 
a  Portrait.  Price  lo.y.  (></. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION  OF  i68S.  By  C. 
D.  Yonge,  Regius  Professor,  Queen's  Coll.,  Belfast.  I  vol.  Crown  Svo. 
Price  6s. 

ALEXIS  DE  TOCQUEVILLE.  Corresponrlence  and  Conversations  with 
NASSAU  W.  SENIOR,  from  1833  to  1859.  Ldited  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  M. 
Simpson.  In  2  vols.  Large  post  Svo.  2is. 


"A  book  replete  with  knowledge  and 
thought." — Quarterly  Review. 


"An     extremely    interesting    book."— 
Saturday  Review. 
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JOURNALS  KEPT  IN  FRANCE  AND  ITALY.  From  1848  to  1852. 
'With  a  Sketch  of  the  Revolution  of  1848.  By  the  late  Nassau  William 
Senior.  Edited  by  his  Daughter,  M.  C.  M.  Simpson.  In  2  vols. 
Post  8vo.  24J. 


"The  book    has    a    genuine   historical 
value." — Saturday  Review. 

"  No  better,  more  honest,  and  more  read- 


able view  of  the  state  of  political  society 
during  the  existence  of  the  second  Republic 
could  well  be  looked  for." — Examiner. 


PERSIA;  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.  By  John  Pig-got,  F.S.A. 
Post  Svo.  Price  ior.  dd. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  JAPAN.  From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  Francis  Ottiwell  Adams,  II.B.M/s  Secretary  of  Embassy 
at  Berlin,  formerly  II.B.M.'s  Charge  d' Affaires,  and  Secretary  of  Legation 
at  Yedo.  Demy  Svo.  With  Map  and  Plans.  Price  2 u. 

THE  NORMAN  PEOPLE,  AND  THEIR  EXISTING  DESCENDANTS  IN  THE 
BRITISH  DOMINIONS  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  One 
handsome  voL  Svo.  Price  2 is. 

THE  RUSSIANS  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA.  A  Critical  Examination, 
down  to  the  present  time,  of  the  Geography  and  History  of  Central  Asia. 
By  Baron  F.  von  Hellwald.  Translated  by  Lieut. -Col.  Theodore 
Wirgman,  LL.B.  In  i  vol.  Large  post  Svo,  with  Map.  Price  I2s. 

BOKHARA  :  ITS  HISTORY  AND  CONQUEST.  By  Professor 
Arminius  Vambery,  of  the  University  of  Pesth,  Author  of  "  Travels 
in  Central  Asia,"  &c.  Demy  Svo.  Price  l8s. 

"  We  conclude  with  a  cordial  recommen- 
dation of  this  valuable  book."—  Satur- 
day Review. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND:  PRIMITIVE,  PAPAL, 
AND  PROTESTANT  ;  including  the  Evangelical  Missions,  Catholic  Agitations, 
and  Church  Progress  of  the  las^t  half  Century.  By  James  Godkin,  Author 
of  "Ireland:  her  Churches,"  &c.  I  vol.  Svo.  Price  12  s. 


"  Almost  every  page  abounds  with  com- 
position of  peculiar  merit."  —  Morning 
Pat. 


"  These  latter  chapters  on  the  statis- 
tics of  the  various  religious  denominations 
will  be  welcomed." — Evening  Standard. 

"Mr.  Godkin  writes  with  evident  honesty, 


and  the  topic  on  which  he  writes  is  one 
about  which  an  honest  book  is  greatly 
wanted." — Exa  miner. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENCE.  From 
the  3Oth  June  to  the  3lst  October,  1870.  The  Plain  Statement  of  a 
-Member.  By  Mons.  Jules  Favre.  i  vol.  Demy  Svo.  lor.  6d. 


"  Of  all  the  contributions  to  the  history 
of  the  late  war,  we  have  found  none  more 
fascinating  and,  perhaps,  none  more 
valuable  than  the  '  apology,'  by  M. 


Jules  Favre.  for  the  unsuccessful  Govern- 
ment of  the  National  Defence." — Times. 

"A  work  of  the  highest  interest.     The 
book  is  most  valuable.'  — Athenceum. 


ECHOES  OF  A  FAMOUS  YEAR.  By  Harriet  Parr,  Author  of 
"The  Life  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  "In  the  Silver  Age,"  Sic.  Crown  Svo. 
Bs.  6d. 


"  Miss  Parr  has  the  great  gift  of  charm- 
ing simplicity  of  style  ;  and  if  children  are 
not  interested  in  her  book,  many  of  their 


seniors  will  be." — British  Quarterly  Re- 

•view. 
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SOME    TIME    IN    IRELAND;     A  Recollection,     i  vol.     Crown  Svo. 

[Preparing. 

WAYSIDE  NOTES  IN  SCANDINAVIA.  Being  Notes  of  Travel  in  the 
North  of  Europe.  By  Mark  Antony  Lower,  M.  A.  i  vol.  Crown  Svo. 

[Preparing. 

ON  THE  ROAD  TO  KHIVA.  By  David  Ker,  late  Khivan  Correspon- 
dent of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  Illustrated  with  Photographs  of  the  Country 
and  its  Inhabitants,  and  a  copy  of  the  Official  Map  in  use  during  the  Cam- 
paign, from  the  Survey  of  CAPTAIN  LEUSILIN.  i  vol.  Post  Svo.  12s. 

VI2CAYA ;  or,  Life  in  the  land  of  the  Carlists  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Insur- 
rection, with  some  account  of  the  Iron  Mines  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  country.  With  a  Map  and  8  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  [Just  ready. 

ROUGH  NOTES  OF  A  VISIT  TO  BELGIUM,  SEDAN,  AND 
PARIS,  in  September,  1870-71.  By  John  Ashton.  Crown  Svo, 
bevelled  boards.  Price  3.c.  6d. 


"  The  author  does  not  attempt  to  deal 
with  military  subjects,  but  writes  sensibly 
of  what  he  saw  in  1870-71." — John  Hull. 

"  Possesses  a  certain  freshness  from  the 


straightforward  simplicity  with  which  it  is 
written. " — Graphic. 

"An  interesting  work  by  a  highly  in- 
telligent observer.  — Standard. 

THE  ALPS  OF  ARABIA  ;  or,  Travels  through  Egypt,  Sinai,  Arabia,  ami 
the  Holy  Land.  By  William  Charles  Maughan.  i  vol.  Demy  Svo, 
with  Map.  Price  12s. 


"  Deeply  interesting  and  valuable." — 
Edinburgh.  Rfviw. 

"  He  writes  freshly  and  with  competent 
knowledge." — Standard. 


"Very  readable  and  instructive.  .  .  . 
A  work  far  above  the  average  of  such 
publications." — John  Dull. 


THE  MISHMEE  HILLS:  an  Account  of  a  Journey  made  in  an  Attempt 
to  Penetrate  Thibet  from  Assam,  to  open  New  Routes  for  Commerce. 
By  T.  T.  Cooper,  Author  of  "The  Travels  of  a  Pioneer  of  Commerce." 
Demy  Svo.  With  Four  Illustrations  and  Map.  Price  lOs.  6d. 


"  The  volume,  which  will  be  of  great 
use  in  India  and  among  Indian  merchants 
here,  contains  a  good  deal  of  matter  that 


will  interest  ordinary  readers.  It  is  es- 
pecially rich  in  sporting  incidents." — 
Standard. 


GOODMAN'S    CUBA,   THE    PEARL    OF    THE   ANTILLES.     By 
Walter  Goodman.    Crown  Svo.     Price  7*.  (xi. 

"A  series  of  vivid  and  miscellaneous 
sketches.  We  can  recommend  this  whole 
volume  as  very  amusing  reading." — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 


"  The  whole  book  deserves  the  heartiest 
commendation.  .  .  Sparkling  and  amusing 
from  beginning  to  end." — Spectator. 


FIELD  AND  FOREST  RAMBLES  OF  A  NATURALIST  IN 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.  With  Notes  and  Observations  on  the  Natural 
History  of  Eastern  Canada.  By  A.  Leith  Adams,  M.  A.  In  Svo,  cloth. 
Illustrated.  Price  I4J. 


"  Both  sportsmen  and  naturalists  will 
find  this  work  replete  with  anecdote  and 
carefully-recorded  observation,  which  will 
entertain  them." — Nature. 

"  Will  be  found  interesting  by  those  who 


take  a  pleasure  either  in  sport  or  natural 
history. " — A  thentrutn. 

"  To  the  naturalist  the  book  will  be  most 
valuable.  .  .  To  the  general  reader  most 
interesting." — Evening  Standard. 


ROUND    THE    WORLD    IN    1870.      A  Volume  of  Travels,  with  Maps. 
By  A.  D.  Carlisle,  B.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.     Demy  Svo.     Price  i6s. 
"  We  can    only  commend,  which  we   do  very   heartily,  an  eminently  sensible    and 
readable  book.'1 — British  Quarterly  Review. 
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TENT  LIFE  WITH  ENGLISH  GIPSIES  IN  NORWAY.  By 
Hubert  Smith.  In  8vo,  cloth.  Five  full-page  Engravings,  and  31 
smaller  Illustrations,  with  Map  of  the  Country  showing  Routes.  Second 
Edition.  Revised  and  Corrected.  Price  21  s. 


"  Written  in  a.  very  lively  style,  and  has 
throughout  a  smack  of  dry  humour  and 
satiric  reflection  which  shows  the  writer  to 
be  a  keen  obsenrer  of  men  and  things.  We 

FAYOUM;  OR,  ARTISTS  IN  EGYPT.     A 
By  J.  Lenoir.     Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

"A  pleasantly  written  and  very  readable 
book. " — Examiner. 

"  The  book  is  very  amusing.  .  .  .  Who- 


hope  that  many  will  read  it  and  find  in  it 
the  same  amusement  as  ourselves.**— 
Times. 


Tour  with  M.  Gerome  and  others. 

Illustrated.     Price  yj.  (>d. 

ever  may  take  it  up  will  find  he  has  with 

him  a  bright  and  pleasant  companion." — 

Spectator. 


SPITZBERGEN  THE  GATEWAY^  TO  THE  POLYNIA;  OR,  A 
VOYAGE  TO  SPITZBERGEN.  By  Captain  John  C.  Wells,  B.N. 
In  8vo,  cloth.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Price  21  s. 

securing  our  confidence  by  its  unaffected 
simplicity  and  good  sense." — Saturday 
Review. 


"A  charming    book,    remarkably   well 
written  and  well  illustrated." — Statidard. 
"  Straightforward   and    clear    in    style, 


AN 


AUTUMN      TOUR     IN     THE     UNITED      STATES     AND 
CANADA.     By  Lieut. -Col.  J.  G.  Medley.     Crown  8vo.     Price  $s. 


"  Colonel  Medley's  little  volume  is  a 
pleasantly  written  account  of  a  two-months' 
visit  to  America." — Hour. 


"  May  be  recommended  as  manly,  sen- 
sible, and  pleasantly  written." — Globe. 


THE    NILE    WITHOUT    A    DRAGOMAN.      By  Frederic   Eden. 
Second  Edition.     In  I  voL     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Price  Js.  6d. 


"  Should  any  of  our  readers  care  to 
imitate  Mr.  Eden's  example,  and  wish  to 
see  things  with  their  own  eyes,  and  shift 
for  themselves,  next  winter  in  Upper  Egypt, 


they  will  find  this  book  a  very  agreeable 
guide." — Times, 

"  It  is  a  book  to  read  during  an  autumn 
holiday." — Spectator. 


IRELAND    IN    1872.     A  Tour  of  Observation,  with  Remarks  on  Irish  Public 
Questions.     By  Dr.  James  Macaulay.     Crown  8vo.     Price  js.  6rf. 


"  A  careful  and  instructive  book.  Full 
of  facts,  full  of  information,  and  full  of 
interest." — Literary  Churchman. 

' '  We  have  rarely  met  a  book  on  Ireland 


which  for  impartiality  of  criticism  and 
general  accuracy  of  information  could  be- 
so  well  recommended  to  the  fair-minded 
Irish  reader." — Evening  Standard. 


OVER    THE    DOVREFJELDS.      By  J.  S.  Shepard,   Author  of  "A 
Ramble  through  Norway,"  &c.     Crown  8vo.     Illustrated.     Price  4^.  6d. 

be  written  on  the  subject.     So  interestin 


"We  have  read  many  books  of  Nor- 
wegian travel,  but  ...  we  have  seen 
none  so  pleasantly  narrative  in  its  style, 
and  so  varied  in  its  subject." — Spectator. 

"As  interesting  a  little  volume  as  could 


ting 

and  shortly  written  that  it  will  commend 
itself  to  all  intending  tourists." — Exa- 
miner. 


A  WINTER   IN    MOROCCO.    By  Amelia  Perrier.     Large  crown  Svo. 
Illustrated.     Price  IOT.  6</. 


"  Well  worth  reading,  and  contains 
several  excellent  illustrations." — Hour. 

"  M:*s  Perrier  is  a  very  amusing  writer. 
She  has  a  good  deal  of  humour,  sees  the 


oddity  and  quaintness  of  Oriental  life  with 
a  quick  observant  eye,  and  evidently  turned 
her  opportunities  of  sarcastic  examination 
to  account." — Daily  News. 
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THE  QUESTIONS  OF  AURAL  SURGERY.      By  James  Hinton, 

Aural  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital.     Post  Svo.     Price  I2j.  6./. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  MEMBRANA  TYMPANI. 
With  Descriptive  Text  By  James  Hinton,  Aural  Surgeon  to  Guy's 
Hospital.  Post  Svo.  Price  £6  6s. 

PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  PRACTICAL  USE.  By  various  Writers.  Edited 
by  James  Hinton.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  With  50  illustrations.  12s.  6d. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  With  their 
Applications  to  the  Training  and  Discipline  of  the  Mind,  and  the  Study  of 
its  Morbid  Conditions.  By  W.  B.  Carpenter,  LL.D.,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  &c.  Svo.  Illustrated.  Price  12s. 

SENSATION  AND  INTUITION.     By  James  Sully,    i  vol.   Post  Svo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

THE  EXPANSE  OF  HEAVEN.  A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Wonders  of 
the  Firmament.  By  B,.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Second  Edition.  With 
a  Frontispiece.  Small  crown  Svo.  Price  6s. 


"  A  very  charming  work  ;  cannot  fail  to 
lift  the  reader's  mind  up  '  through  nature's 
work  to  nature's  God.'" — Standard. 


"  Full  of  thought,  readable,  and  popular." 
—Brighton  Gazette. 


STUDIES  OF  BLAST  FURNACE  PHENOMENA.  By  M.  L. 
Gruner.  Translated  by  L.  D.  B.  Gordon,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 
Demy  Svo.  Price  Js.  &/. 


"  The  whole  subject  is  dealt  with  very 
copiously  and  clearly  in  all  its.  parts,  and 
can  scarcely  fail  of  appreciation  at  the 


hands  of  practical  men,  for  whose  use  it  is 
designed." — fast. 


LEGAL  HANDBOOK  FOR  ARCHITECTS.  By  Edward 
Jenkins  and  John  Raymond,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-La\v.  In  i  vol. 
Price  6s. 


"  Architects,  builders,  and  especially  the 
building  public  will  rind  the  volume  very 
useful." — Freeman. 


"  We  can  confidently  recommend  this 
book  to  all  engaged  in  the  building 
trades." — Edinlrur<rli  Daily  Review. 


CONTEMPORARY  ENGLISH  PSYCHOLOGY.  From  the  French  of 
Professor  Th.  Hibot.  Large  post  Svo.  Price  9^.  An  Analysis  of 
the  Views  and  Opinions  of  the  following  Metaphysicians,  as  expressed  in 
their  writings  : — 

JAMES    MILL,    A.    BAIN,    JOHN    STUART    MILL,   GEORGE    H.    LEWES,   HERBERT 
SPENCER,  SAMUEL  BAILEY. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CREATION,  a  Popular  Account  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  according  to  the  theories  of  Kant, 
Laplace,  Lamarck,  and  Darwin.  By  Professor  Ernst  Haeckel,  of  the 
University  of  Jena.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the 
various  groups  of  both  plants  and  animals.  2  vols.  Post  Svo.  [/>,/<//•///,. 
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A  New  Edition. 

CHANGE  OF  AIR  AND  SCENE.  A  Physician's  Hints  about  Doctors, 
Patients,  Hygiene,  and  Society  ;  with  Notes  of  Excursions  for  health  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  amongst  the  \Vatering-places  of  France  (Inland  and  Sea- 
ward), Switzerland,  Corsica,  and  the  Mediterranean.  By  Dr.  Alphonse 
Donne.  Large  post  Svo.  Price  gs. 


"  A  very  readable  and  serviceable  book. 
.  .  .  The  real  value  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  accurate  and  minute  information  given 
with  regard  to  a  large  number  of  places 
which  have  gained  a  reputation  on  the 


continent  for  their  mineral  waters."  —  Pail 
Mall  Gazette. 

"  A  singularly  pleasant  and  chatty  as 
well  as  instructive  book  about  health." — 
Guardian. 


MISS  YOUMANS'  FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY.  Designed  to 
cultivate  the  observing  powers  of  Children.  From  the  Author's  latest 
Stereotyped  Edition.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  300  Engravings. 
Crown  Svo.  Price  $s. 


"  It  is  but  rarely  that  a  school-book  ap- 
pears which  is  at  once  so  novel  in  plan,  so 
successful  in  execution,  and  so  suited  to  the 
general  want,  as  to  command  universal  and 
unqualified  approbation,  but  such  has  been 


the  case  with  Miss  Youmans'  First  Book 
of  Botany.  ...  It  has  been  everywhere 
welcomed  as  a  timely  and  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  the  improvement  of  primary 
education." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


AN  ARABIC  AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  OF  THE   KORAN. 
By  Major  J.  Penrice,  B.A.      410.     Price  2is. 


MODERN      GOTHIC      ARCHITECTURE. 
Crown  Svo.     Price  $s. 


Ey    T.   G.  Jackson. 


"This  thoughtful  little  book  is  worthy 
of  the  perusal  of  all  interested  in  art  or 
architecture." — Standard. 

"  The  reader  will  find  some  of  the  most 


important  doctrines  of  eminent  art  teachers 
practically  applied  in  this  little  book, 
which  is  well  written  and  popular  in 
style." — Mancliester  Examiner. 


A    TREATISE    ON     RELAPSING    FEVER.       Hy   B.    T.    Lyons, 
Assistant-Surgeon,  Bengal  Army.     Small  post  Svo.     Price  "]s.  &/. 

"A  practical  work,  thoroughly  supported  in  its  views   by  a  series   of  remarkable 
cases." — Staiidard. 


FOUR    WORKS    BY    DR.    EDWARD    SMITH. 


I.  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE,   as  influenced    by 

the  Daily,  Seasonal,  and  other  Cyclical 
Changes  in  the  Human  System.  A  Ne\v 
Edition.  Price  -js.  6d. 

II.  FOODS.        Second    Edition.         Profusely 
Illustrated.     Price  5*. 


III.  PRACTICAL    DIETARY    FOR    FAMILIES, 
SCHOOLS,  AND  THE  LABOURING  CL  \ 

A  New  Edition.     Price  3*.  6d. 

IV.  CONSUMPTION  IN  ITS  EARLY  AND  RE- 
MEDIABLE   STAGES.      A    New    Edition. 
Price  js.  6d. 


CHOLERA:     HOW   TO   AVOID    AND   TREAT     IT.      Popular   and 
Practical  Notes  by  Henry  Blanc,  M.D.     Crown  Svo.     Price  4*.  6d. 

excellent  hints  on  a  most  dangerous  dis- 
ease."— Standard. 


"  A  very  practical  manual,  based  on  ex- 
aience  and  careful  observation,   full   of 


pene 
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SCIENCE — continued. 

THE   INTERNATIONAL   SCIENTIFIC    SERIES. 

Fourth  Edition. 

I.  THE  FORMS  OF  WATER  IN  RAIN  AND  RIVERS,  ICE 
AND  GLACIERS.  By  J.  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  26 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  Price  5.1. 

Second  Edition. 

II.  PHYSICS  AND  POLITICS  ;  OR,  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  APPLICATION 
OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  "  NATURAL  SELECTION  "  AND  "  INHERITANCE" 
TO  POLITICAL  SOCIETY.  By  Walter  Bagehot.  Crown  8vo.  Price  4^. 

Third  Edition. 

III.  FOODS.     By  Dr.  Edward  Smith.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Price  $s. 

Third  Edition. 

IV.  MIND  AND  BODY:  THE  THEORIES  OF  THEIR  RELATIONS.     By 
Alexander   Bain,    LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  at  the   University   of 
Aberdeen.     Four  Illustrations.     Price  4^. 

Third  Edition. 

V.  THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 
Crown  8vo.  Price  5-r. 

Second  Edition. 

VI.  ON    THE    CONSERVATION    OF    ENERGY.     By  Professor 
Balfour  Stewart.     Fourteen  Engravings.     Price  5-r. 

Second  Edition. 

VII.  ANIMAL  LOCOMOTION  ;    or,   Walking,   Swimming,  and  Flying. 
By  Dr.  J.  B.  Pettigrew,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    119  Illustrations.     Price  5^. 

Second  Edition. 

VIII.    RESPONSIBILITY     IN     MENTAL     DISEASE.       By     Dr. 
Henry  Maudsley.     Price  $s. 

Second  Edition. 

IX.    THE     NEW     CHEMISTRY.       By     Professor     Josiah     P. 
Cooke,  of  the  Harvard  University.       Illustrated.     Price  5-r. 

X.  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LAW.     By  Professor  Sheldon  Amos. 

\Just  ready. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES — continued. 


FORTHCOMING    VOLUMES. 


Prof.  E.  J.  MAREY. 
The  Animal  Frame. 


[I  it  the  Press. 


Prof.  OSCAR  SCHMIDT  (Strasburg Univ.). 
The  Theory  of  Descent  and  Darwinism. 

[In  the  Press. 

Prof.  VOGEL  (Polytechnic  Acad.  of  Berlin). 
The  Chemical  Effects  of  Light. 

[/«  the  Press. 

Prof.  LONMEL  (University  of  ErlangenX 
Optics.  [/«  t/te  Press. 

(  Rev.  M.  J.  BERKELEY,  M.A.,  P.L.S., 
\         and  M.  COOKE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Fungi ;  their  Nature,  Influences,  and  Uses. 

Prof.  W.  KINGDOM  CLIFFORD,  M.A. 
The  First  Principles  of  the  Exact  Sciences 
explained  to  the  non-mathematical. 

Prof.  T.  H.  HUXLEY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Bodily  Motion  and  Consciousness. 

Dr.  W.  B.  CARPENTER,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea. 

Prof.  WILLIAM  ODLING,  F.R.S. 

The  Old  Chemistry  viewed  from  the  new 
Standpoint. 

W.  LAUDER  LINDSAY,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals. 

Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  F.R.S. 
The  Antiquity  of  Man. 

Prof.  W.  T.  THISELTON  DYER,  B.A., 

B.SC. 
Form  and  Habit  in  Flowering  Plants. 

Mr.  J.  N.  LOCKYER,  F.R.S. 
Spectrum  Analysis. 

Prof.  MICHAEL  FOSTER,  M.D. 
Protoplasm  and  the  Cell  Theory. 

Prof.  W.  STANLEY  JEVONB. 

Money  :  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange. 

Dr.   H.   CHARLTON    BASTIAN,   MD., 

F.R.S. 
The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind. 

Prof.  A.  C.  RAMSAY,  LL.D..  F.R.S. 

Earth  Sculpture  :  Hills,  Valleys,  Moun- 
tains, Plains,  Rivers,  Lakes  ;  how  they 
were  Produced,  and  how  they  have  been 
Destroyed. 


Prof.  RUDOLPH  VIRCHO  W  (Berlin  Univ..} 
Morbid  Physiological  Action. 

Prof.  CLAUDE  BERNARD. 

Physical  and  Metaphysical  Phenomena  of 
Life. 

Prof.  H.  SAINTE -CLAIRE   DEVILLE. 
An  Introduction  to  General  Chemistry. 

Prof.  WURTZ. 

Atoms  and  the  Atomic  Theory. 

Prof.  DE  QUATREFAGES. 
The  Negro  Races. 

Prof.  LACAZE-DUTHIERS. 
Zoology  since  Cuvier. 

Prof.  BERTHELOT. 
Chemical  Synthesis. 

Prof.  J.  ROSENTHAL. 

General  Physiology  of  Muscles  and  Nerves. 

Prof.  JAMES  D.  DANA,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
On  Cephalization  ;  or,  Head-Characters  in 
the  Gradation  and  Progress  of  Life. 

Prof.  B.  W.  JOHNSON,  M.A. 
On  the  Nutrition  of  Plants. 

Prof.  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jr.  M.D. 

The  Nervous  System  and  its  Relation  to 
the  Bodily  Functions. 

Prof.  W.  D.  WHITNEY. 
Modern  Linguistic  Science. 

Prof   BERNSTEIN  (University  of  Halle} 
Physiology  of  the  Senses. 

Prof.  FERDINAND  COHN(Breslan  Univ.). 
Thallophytes  (Algse,  Lichens,  Fungi). 

Prof.  HERMANN  (University  of  Zurich). 
Respiration. 

Prof.  LEUCKART  (University  of  Leipsic> 
Outlines  of  Animal  Organization. 

Prof.  LIEBREICH  (University  of  Berlin)* 
Outlines  of  Toxicology. 

Prof.  KUNDT  (University  of  Strasburg,1. 
On  Sound. 

Prof.  REE8  (University 'of  Erlangen} 
On  Parasitic  Plants. 

Prof.   STEINTHAL  (University  of  Berlu»> 
Outlines  of  the  Science  of  Language. 
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ESS  A  YS,  LECTURES,  AND  COLLECTED  PAPERS. 


IN  STRANGE  COMPANY;  or,  The  Note  Book  of  a  Roving  Correspondent. 
By  James  Greenwood,  "The  Amateur  Casual."  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6.f. 


•'  A  bright,  lively  book." — Standard. 
"  Has  all  the    interest  of  romance." — 
Queen. 


"Some  of  the  papers  remind  us  of 
Charles  Lamb  on  beggars  and  chimney 
sweeps." — Eclto. 


MASTER-SPIRITS.     By  Robert  Buchanan.     Tost  8vo.     icw. 

"  Good  Books  are  the  precious  life-blood  of  Master-Spirits." — Milton. 


"  Full  of  fresh  and  vigorous  writing,  such 
as  can  only  be  produced  by  a  man  of  keen 
and  independent  intellect."— Saturday  Re- 
view. 

"  A  very  pleasant  and  readable  book." — 
Examiner. 


"  Written  with  a  beauty  of  language  and 
a  spirit  of  vigorous  enthusiasm  rare  even  in 
our  best  living  word-painters." — Standard. 

"  Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  writer  whose  Inmks 
the  critics  may  always  open  with  satisfac- 
tion .  .  .  both  manly  and  artistic." — Hour. 


THEOLOGY  IN  THE  ENGLISH  POETS;  COWPER,  COLERIDGE, 
WORDSWORTH,  and  BURNS.  Being  Lectures  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Stopford  A.  Brooke,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Crown  8vo.  9^. 


SHORT  LECTURES  ON  THE  LAND  LAWS.  Delivered  before  the 
Working  Men's  College.  ,By  T.  Lean  Wilkinson.  Crown  8vo, 
limp  cloth.  2s. 

"  A  very  handy  and    intelligible  epitome  of  the  general  principles  of  existing  land 
laws.  "  —  Standard. 


AN 


ESSAY  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  OBSERVING 
POWERS  OF  CHILDREN,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Study 
of  Botany.  By  Eliza  A.  Youmans.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  a 
Supplement,  by  Joseph  Payne,  F.C.P.,  Author  of  "Lectures  on  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Education,"  &c.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


"This  study,  according  to  her  just  notions 
on  the  subject,  is  to  be  fundamentally 
based  on  the  exercise  of  the  pupil's  own 
powers  of  observation.  He  is  to  see  and 


examine  the  properties  of  plants  and 
flowers  at  first  hand,  not  merely  to  be 
informed  of  what  others  have  seen  and 
examined." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  UNVEILED.  Being  Essays 
by  William  Godwin,  Author  of  "  Political  Justice,"  &c.  Never  before 
published.  I  voL  Crown  8vo.  7.?.  6d. 


"  Few  have  thought  more  clearly  arid 
directly  than  William  Godwin,  or  expressed 
their  reflections  with  more  simplicity  and 
unreserve. "— Examiner. 


"  The  deliberate  thoughts  of  Godwin 
deserve  to  be  put  before  the  world  for 
reading  and  consideration." — Athenirunt. 
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MILITARY  WORKS. 


RUSSIA'S  ADVANCE  EASTWARD;  Translated  from  the  German  of 
LIEUT.  STUMM.  By  Lt.  C.  E.  H.  Vincent,  i  vol.  Crown  8vo. 
"With  a  Map. 

THE  VOLUNTEER,  THE  MILITIAMAN,  AND  THE 
REGULAR  SOLDIER;  n  Conservative  View  of  the  Armies  of 
England,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  as  Seen  in  January,  1874-  By 
A  Public  School  Boy.  i  vol.  Crown  8vo. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  ARMY,  UNDER  STEIN- 
METZ.  By  Major  von  Schell.  Translated  by  Captain  E.  0. 
Hollist.  Demy  Svo.  Uniform  with  the  other  volumes  in  the  Series. 
Price  lOs.  6d. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  ARMY  UNDER  GEN. 
VON  GOEBEN.  By  Major  von  Schell.  Translated  by  Col.  C. 
H.  von  Wright.  Four  Maps.  Demy  Svo.  Price  9.1-. 

THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  ARMY  IN  NORTHERN 
FRANCE  AGAINST  FAIDHERBE.  By  Colonel  Count  Her- 
mann von  Wartensleben,  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  First  Army. 
Translated  by  Colonel  C.  H.  von  "Wright.  In  demy  Svo.  Uniform 
with  the  above.  Price  gs. 


clear,  simple,  yet  eminently  in- 
structive, is  this  history.  It  is  not  over- 
laden with  useless  details,  is  written  in 
good  taste,  and  possesses  the  inestimable 


value  of  being  in  great  measure  the  record 
of  operations  actually  witnessed  by  the 
author,  supplemented  by  official  docu- 
ments."— A  thetiieiim. 


THE  GERMAN  ARTILLERY  IN  THE  BATTLES  NEAR  METZ. 

•d   on    the   official   reports  of  the   German   Artillery.      By   Captain 

Hoffbauer,    Instructor  in  the  German  Artillery  and   Engineer  School. 

Translated  by  Capt.  E.  0.  Hollist.  [Preparing. 

THE   OPERATIONS   OF   THE   BAVARIAN   ARMY  CORPS.     By 

Captain  Hugo  Helvig.     Translated  by  Captain  G.  S.  Schwabe. 

\Vith  5  large  Maps.     Demy  Svo.     In  2  vols.     Price  24^.  Uniform  with 
the  other  Books  in  the  Series. 

AUSTRIAN  CAVALRY  EXERCISE.  From  an  Abridged  Edition 
compiled  by  CAPTAIN  II.I.IA  WOINOVITS,  of  the  General  Staff,  on  the 
Tactical  Regulations  of  the  Austrian  Army,  and  prefaced  by  a  General 
Sketch  of  the  Organisation,  &c.,  of  the  Country.  Translated  by  Captain. 
W.  S.  Cooke.  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  Price  7-f. 

History  of  the  Organisation,  Equipment,  and  War  Services  of 

THE  REGIMENT  OF  BENGAL  ARTILLERY.  Compiled  from 
Published  Official  and  other  Records,  and  various  private  sources,  by 
Major  Francis  W.  Stubbs,  Royal  (late  Bengal)  Artillery.  Vol.  I. 
will  contain  WAR  SERVICES.  The  Second  Volume  will  be  published 
sepatately,  and  will  contain  the  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORGANISATION  AND 
K',>rii>MMNT  OF  THE  REGIMENT.  In  2  vols.  Svo.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.  [Preparing. 
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MILITARY  VfO9X&-—coniituud. 

VICTORIES  AND  DEFEATS.  An  Attempt  to  explain  the  Causes  which 
have  led  to  them.  An  Officer's  Manual.  By  Col.  R.  P.  Anderson. 
Demy  8vo.  Price  14^. 

"  The  present  book  proves  that  he  is  a 
diligent  student  of  military  history,  his 
illustrations  ranging  over  a  wide  field,  and 
including  ancient  and  modern  Indian  and 
European  warfare. " — Standard. 

"  The  young  officer  should  have  it  al- 


ways  at  hand  to  open  anywhere  and  read 
a  bit,  and  we  warrant  him  that  let  that 
bit  be  ever  so  small  it  will  give  him 
material  for  an  hour's  thinking." — United 
Service  Gazette. 


THE  FRONTAL  ATTACK  OF  INFANTRY.  By  Capt.  Laymann, 
Instructor  of  Tactics  at  the  Military  College,  Neisse.  Translated  by 
Colonel  Edward  Newdigate.  Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth.  Price  2s.  6d. 


"An  exceedingly  useful  kind  of  book. 
A  valuable  acquisition  to  the  military 
student's  library.  It  recounts,  in  the  first 
place,  the  opinions  and  tactical  formations 
which  regulated  the  German  army  during 
the  early  battles  of  the  late  war  ;  explains 


how  these  were  modified  in  the  course  of 
the  campaign  by  the  terrible  and  unantici- 
pated effect  of  the  fire  ;  and  how,  ac- 
cordingly, troops  should  be  trained  to  attack 
in  future  wars." — Naval  and  Military 
Gazette. 


ELEMENTARY  MILITARY  GEOGRAPHY,  RECONNOITRING, 
AND  SKETCHING.  Compiled  for  Non-Commissioned  Officers  and 
Soldiers  of  all  Arms.  By  Lieut.  C.  E.  H.  Vincent,  Royal  Welsh 
Fusiliers.  Small  crown  8vo.  Price  2s.  6d. 


"This  manual  takes  into  view  the  neces- 
sity of  every  soldier  knowing  how  to  read 
a  military  map,  in  order  to  know  to  what 
points  in  an  enemy's  country  to  direct  his 
attention ;  and  provides  for  this  necessity 


by  giving,  in  terse  and  sensible  language, 
definitions  of  varieties  of  ground  and  the  ad- 
vantages they  present  in  warfare,  together 
with  a  number  of  useful  hints  in  military 
sketch  ing. " — Naval  and  Milita  ry  Gazette. 


THREE  WORKS  BY  LIEUT.-COL.  THE  HON.  A.  ANSON, 
V.C.,  M.P. 

THE   ABOLITION   OF    PURCHASE    AND    THE    I    ARMY   RESERVES   AND    MILITIA  REFORMS. 
ARMY  REGULATION  BILL  OF  1871.    Crown    I  Crown  8vo.     Sewed.    Price  One  Shilling. 

8vo.    Price  One  Shilling.  I    THE  STORY  OF  THE  SUPERSESSIONS.     Crown 

|  8vo.     Price  Sixpence. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  NEW  INFANTRY  TACTICS.  Parts  I.  &  II. 
By  Major  W.  von  Schereff.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Col. 
Lumley  Graham.  Price  7-c.  6d. 

"  The  subject  of  the  respective  ad"an- 
tages  of  attack  and  defence,  and  of  the 
methods  in  which  each  form  of  battle 
should  be  carried  out  under  the  fire  of 
modern  arms,  is  exhaustively  and  admir- 

Second  Edition.     Revised  and  Corrected. 

TACTICAL  DEDUCTIONS  FROM  THE  WAR  OF  1870—71.  By 
Captain  A.  von  Boguslawski.  Translated  by  Colonel  Lumley 
Graham,  late  i8th  (Royal  Irish)  Regiment.  Demy  8vo.  Uniform  with 
the  above.  Price  js. 


ably  treated  ;  indeed,  we  cannot  but  con- 
sider it  to  be  decidedly  superior  to  any 
work  which  has  hitherto  appeared  in  Eng- 
lish upon  this  all-important  subject." — 
Standard. 


"  We  must,  without  delay,  impress 
brain  and  forethought  into  the  British 
Service :  and  we  cannot  commence  the 
good  work  too  soon,  or  better,  than  by 
placing  the  two  books  ('  The  Operations  of 


the  German  Armies'  and  'Tactical  Deduc- 
tions') we  have  here  criticised,  in  every 
military  library,  and  introducing  them  as 
class-books  in  every  tactical  school." — 
United  Service  Gazette. 


THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SOUTH  ARMY  IN  JANUARY 
AND  FEBRUARY,  1871.  Compiled  from  the  Official  War  Docu- 
ments of  the  Head-quarters  of  the  Southern  Army.  By  Count  Hermann 
von  Wartensleben,  Colonel  in  the  Prussian  General  StafT.  Translated 
by  Colonel  C.  H.  von  Wright.  Demy  8vo,  with  Maps.  Uniform 

with  the  above.     Price  6s. 
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MILITARY  WORKS — continued. 

THE  ARMY  OF  THE  NORTH-GERMAN  CONFEDERATION. 
A  Brief  Description  of  its  Organisation,  of  the  different  Branches  of  the 
Sen-ice  and  their  "Role"  in  War,  of  its  Mode  of  Fighting,  &c.  By  a 
Prussian  General.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Col.  Edward 
Newdigate.  Demy  Svo.  Price  5J-. 


'  The  work  is  quite  essential  to  the  full 
use  of  the  other  volumes  of  the  '  German 
Military  Series,'  which  Messrs.  King  are 
now  producing  in  handsome  uniform  style." 
— United  Service  Magazine. 

"  Every  page  of  the  book  deserves  at- 


tentive study  ....  The  information  given 
on  mobilisation,  garrison  troops,  keeping 
up  establishment  during  war,  and  on  the 
employment  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  service,  is  of  great  value." — Standard. 


THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  GERMAN  ARMIES  IN  FRANCE, 
FROM  SEDAN  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1870-71. 
With  Large  Official  Map.  From  the  Journals  of  the  Head-quarters  Staff, 
by  Major  Win.  Blume.  Translated  by  E.  M.  Jones,  Major  2Oth 
Foot,  late  Professor  of  Military  History,  Sandhurst.  Demy  8vo.  Price  9-r. 


"The  book  is  of  absolute  necessity  to  the 
military  student.  .  .  .  The  work  is  one 
of  high  merit." — United  Service  Gazette.  • 

"  The  work  of  Major  von  Blume  in  its 
English  dress  forms  the  most  valuable 
addition  to  our  stock  of  works  upon 


HASTY    INTRENCHMENTS.     By  Colonel  A.  Brialmont. 
lated  by  Lieutenant  Charles  A.  Empson,  R.  A.    Demy  Svo. 


the  war  that  our  press  has  put  forth. 
Our  space  forbids  our  doing  more  than 
commending  it  earnestly  as  the  most  au- 
thentic and  instructive  narrative  of  the 
second  section  of  the  war  that  has  yet 
appeared." — Saturday  Review. 

Trans- 
Nine 


Plates.     Price  6s. 

"  A  valuable  contribution  to  military 
literature." — A  thenteiiiti. 

"  In  seven  short  chapters  it  gives  plain 
directions  for  forming  shelter  -  trenches, 
with  the  best  method  of  carrying  the  neces- 
sary tools,  and  it  offers  practical  illustrations 
of  the  use  of  hasty  intrenchments  on  the  field 
of  battle." — United  Service  Magazine. 


"  It  supplies  that  which  our  own  text- 
books give  but  imperfectly,  viz.,  hints  as 
to  how  a  position  can  best  be  strengthened 
by  means  ...  of  such  extemporised  in- 
trenchments and  batteries  as  can  be  thrown 
up  by  infantry  in  the  space  of  four  or  five 
hours  .  .  .  deserves  to  become  a  standard 
military*  work." — Standard. 


STUDIES  IN  LEADING  TROOPS.  By  Colonel  von  Verdy  Du 
Vernois.  An  authorised  and  accurate  Translation  by  Lieutenant 
H.  J.  T.  Hildyard,  7ist  Foot.  Parts  I.  and  II.  Demy  Svo.  Price  ^s. 


*«•  General  BEAUCHAMP  WALKER  says 
of  this  work  : — "  I  recommend  the  first 
two  numbers  of  Colonel  von  Verdy's 
'  Studies '  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  my 
brother  officers.  They  supply  a  want 
which  I  have  often  felt  during  my  service 
in  this  country,  namely,  a  minuter  tactical 
detail  of  the  minor  operations  of  war 
than  any  but  the  most  observant  and  for- 


tunately-placed staff-officer  is  in  a  position 
to  give.  I  have  read  and  re-read  them 
very  carefully,  I  hope  with  profit,  certainly 
with  great  interest,  and  believe  that  prac- 
tice, in  the  sense  of  these  '  Studies,'  would 
be  a  valuable  preparation  for  manoeuvres 
on  a  more  extended  scale." — Beilin,  June, 
1872. 


CAVALRY  FIELD  DUTY.  By  Major-General  von  Mirus.  Trans- 
lated by  Captain  Frank  S.  Russell,  I4th  (King's)  Hussars.  Crown 
Svo,  limp  cloth.  Price  "js.  6d. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  DRILL.  Four  Lectures  delivered  to  the  London 
Scottish  Rifle  Volunteers.  By  Captain  S.  Flood  Page.  A  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Price  is. 

"An  admirable  collection  of  lectures."  "The  very  useful  and  interesting  work." 

—  Times.  I    —Volunteer  Service  Gazette. 
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6°   Co., 


INDIA   AND    THE  EAST. 


THE  THREATENED  FAMINE  IN  BENGAL;  How  IT  MAY  BE 
MI-:T,  AND  THE  RECURRENCE  OF  FAMINES  IN  INDIA  PREVENTED. 
Being  No.  I  of  "  Occasional  Notes  on  Indian  Affairs."  By  Sir  H. 
Bartle  E.  Frere,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  &c.  &c.  Crown  Svo.  "With 
3  Maps.  Price  $s. 

THE  ORIENTAL  SPORTING  MAGAZINE.  A  Reprint  of  the  first 
5  Volumes,  in  2  Volumes,  demy  Svo.  Price  28^. 


"  Lovers  of  sport  will  find  ample  amuse- 
ment in  the  varied  contents  of  these  two 
volumes." — AlUn's  Indian  Mnil. 

"  Full  of  interest  for  the  sportsman  and 
naturalist.  Full  of  thrilling  adventures  of 
sportsmen  who  have  attacked  the  fiercest 
and  most  gigantic  specimens  of  the  animal 


world  in  their  native  jungle.  It  is  seldom, 
we  i;et  so  many  exciting  incidents  in  a 
similar  amount  of  space,.  .  .  Well  suited  to 
the  libraries  of  country  gentlemen  and  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  sporting  mat- 
ters."— Civil  Service  Gazette. 


THE  EUROPEAN  IN  INDIA.  A  Hand-book  of  Practical  Information 
for  those  proceeding  to,  or  residing  in,  the  East  Indies,  relating  to  Outfits, 
Routes,  Time  for  Departure,  Indian  Climate,  &c.  By  Edmund  C.  P. 
Hull.  With  a.  MEDICAL  GUIDE  FOR  ANGLO-INDIANS.  Being  a  Com- 
pendium of  Advice  to  Europeans  in  India,  relating  to  the  Preservation  and 
Regulation  of  Health.  By  B.  S.  Mair,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  late 
Deputy  Coroner  of  Madras.  In  I  vol.  Post  Svo.  Price  6s. 


"  Full  of  all  sorts  of  useful  information 
to  the  English  settler  or  traveller  in  India." 
—Standard. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  books  ever 
published  in  India — valuable  for  its  sound 
information,  its  careful  array  of  pertinent 
facts,  and  its  sterling  common  sense.  It 


supplies  a  want  which  few  persons  may- 
have  discovered,  but  which  everybody 
will  at  once  recognise  when  once  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  have  been  mastered. 
The  medical  part  of  the  work  is  invalu- 
able."— Calcutta  Guardian. 


THE  MEDICAL  GUIDE  FOR  ANGLO-INDIANS.  Being  a  Com- 
pendium of  advice  to  Europeans  in  India,  relating  to  the  Preservation 
and  Regulation  of  Health.  By  R.  S.  Mair,  F.R.C.S.E.,  late  Deputy 
Coroner  of  Madras.  Reprinted,  with  numerous  additions  and  corrections, 
from  "The  European  in  India." 


EASTERN  EXPERIENCES.  By  L. 
Private  Secretary,  and  for  many  years 
and  Coorg.  In  I  vol.  Demy  Svo. 
and  Diagrams. 

"An  admirable  and  exhaustive  geo- 
graphical, political,  and  industrial  survey." 

—A  t/lf>IU-ll»l. 

"  This  compact  and  methodical  sum- 
mary of  the  most  authentic  information 
relating  to  countries  whose  welfare  is 


Bowring,  C.S.I.,  Lord  Canning's 

the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Mysore 

Price  iCs.     Illustrated  with  Maps 

intimately  connected  with    our  own."  — 
Daily  News. 

"  Interesting  even  to  the  general  reader, 
but  more  especially  so  to  those  who  may 
have  a  special  concern  in  that  portion  of 
our  Indian  Empire." — Pott. 
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INDIA  AND  THE  EAST — continued. 

TAS-HIL  UL  KALAM;  OR,  HINDUSTANI  MADE  EASY.  By  Captain 
W.  R.  M.  Holroyd,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  Director  of  Public  Instruction, 
Punjab.  Crown  Svo.  Price  5-r. 


"As  clear  and  as  instructive  as  possible." 
— Standard. 

"  Contains  a  great  deal  of  most  necessary 


information,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  work  on  the  subject  that  has  crossed 
our  path." — Homeward  Mail. 


Second  Edition. 

WESTERN  INDIA  BEFORE  AND  DURING  THE  MUTINIES. 
Pictures  drawn  from  Life.  By  Major-Gen.  Sir  George  Le  Grand 
Jacob,  K. C.S.I.,  C.B.  In  I  vol.  Crown  Svo.  Price  7-r.  6</. 

"The  most  important  contribution    to  I        "Few  men  more  competent  than  him- 

the  history  of  Western  India  during  the  self  to    speak    authoritatively  concerning 

Mutinies  which    has    yet,    in    a    popular  Indian  affairs." — Standard. 
form,  been  made  public." — Atheiurum. 


EDUCATIONAL  COURSE  OF  SECULAR  SCHOOL  BOO.KS 
FOR  INDIA.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Laurie,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-Law;  formerly  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  England;  Assistant  Royal 
Commissioner,  Ireland ;  Special  Commissioner,  African  Settlements ; 
Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Ceylon. 


"  These  valuable  little  works  will  prove 
of  real  service  to  many  of  our  readers, 
especially  to  those  who  intend  entering  the 


Civil  Service  of  India."  —  Civil  Service 
Gazette. 


The  following  Works  are  now  ready: — 
d. 


THE  FIRST  HINDUSTANI 
READER,  stiff  linen  wrapper  .  .06 

Ditto     ditto     strongly  bound  in  cloth  .  o    9 

THE  SECOND  HINDUSTANI 
READER,  stiff  linen  wrapper  .  .06 

Ditto     ditto     strongly  bound  in  cloth  .  o    9 


GEOGRAPHY  OF  INDIA,  with 
Maps  and  Historical  Appendix, 
tracing  the  growth  of  the  British 
Empire  in  Hindustan.  128  pp. 
Cloth  . 


s.  d. 


i    6 


ELEMENTARY 
INDIA. 


In  the  Press. 
GEOGRAPHY     OF 


FACTS  AND  FEATURES  OF  INDIAN 
HISTORY,  in  a  series  of  alternating 
Reading  Lessons  and  Memory  Exercises. 


EXCHANGE  TABLES  OF  STERLING  AND  INDIAN  RUPEE 
CURRENCY,  UPON  A  NEW  AND  EXTENDED  SYSTEM,  embracing  Values 
from  One  Farthing  to  One  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds,  and  at  rates  pro- 
gressing, in  Sixteenths  of  a  Penny,  from  is.  <)<i.  to  2s.  ijl.  per  Rupee.  By 
Donald  Fraser,  Accountant  to  the  British  Indian  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
Limited.  Royal  8vo.  Price  I  or.  6</. 


"The  calculations  must  have  entailed 
great  labour  on  the  author,  but  the  work 
is  one  which  we  fancy  must  become  a 
standard  one  in  all  business  houses  which 


have  dealings  with  any  country  where  the 
rupee  and  the  English  pound  are  standard 
coins  of  currency.  — Inverness  Courier. 
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London. 


1 6  Werks  Published  by  Henry  S.  King  &*  Co., 

BOOKS  FOR    THE    YOUNG  AND  FOR  LENDING 
LIBRARIES. 

AUNT  MARY'S  BRAN  PIE.  By  the  Author  of "  St.  Olave's,"  "When  I 
was  a  Little  Girl,"  <.Vc.  [/«  ///(•  Press. 

BY  STILL  WATERS.  A  Story  in  One  Volume.  By  Edward  Garrett. 

[Preparing. 

WAKING  AND  WORKING;  OR,  FROM  GIRLHOOD  TO 
WOMANHOOD.  By  Mrs.  G.  S.  Beaney.  i  vol.  Crown  Svo. 
Illustrated.  [Preparing. 

PRETTY  LESSONS  IN  VERSE  FOR  GOOD  CHILDREN, 
with  some  Lessons  in  Latin,  in  Easy  Rhyme.  By  Sara  Coleridge.  A 
New  Edition.  [Preparing. 

NEW    WORKS    BY    HESBA    STRETTON. 

CASSY.  A  New  Story,  by  Hesba  Stretton.  Square  crown  Svo,  Illus- 
trated, uniform  with  "Lost  Gip. "  Price  is.  6d. 

THE  KING'S  SERVANTS.  By  Hesba  Stretton,  Author  of  "Lost 
Gip."  Square  crown  8vo,  uniform  with  "Lost  Gip."  8  Illustrations. 
Price  is.  bd. 

Part  I.— Faithful  in  Little.     Part  II.— Unfaithful     Part  III.  —Faithful  in  Much. 
LOST    GIP.     By  Hesba  Stretton,  Author  of  "Little  Meg,"   "Alone  in 

London."     Square  crown  Svo.     Six  Illustrations.     Price  is.  dd. 
V  A    HANDSOMELY  BOUND   EDITION,    WITH    TWELVE   ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS,   PRICE   HALF-A-CROWN. 


DADDY'S  PET.  By  Mrs.  Ellen  Boss  (Nelsie  Brook).  Square  crown 
Svo,  uniform  with  "  Lost  Gip."  6  Illustrations.  Price  is. 

"We  have  been  more  than  pleased  with    I       "  Full  of  deep  feeling  and  true  and  noble 
this  simple   bit   of   writing."  —  Christian    I   sentiment." — Brighton  Gazette. 
World.  \ 

SEEKING  HIS  FORTUNE,  AND  OTHER  STORIES.  Crown  Svo. 
Four  Illustrations.  Price  3*.  &/. 

CONTENTS.— Seeking  his  Fortune. — Oluf   and   Stephanoff. — What's  in  a  Name? — 
Contrast. — Onesta. 

Three  Works  by  MARTHA  FARQUHARSON. 
I.  ELSIE  DINSMORE.     Crown  Svo.     31.  &/. 
II.  ELSIE'S   GIRLHOOD.     Crown  Svo.     3*.  6V. 

III.  ELSIE'S  HOLIDAYS  AT  ROSELANDS.     Crown  Svo.    3*.  6</. 
Each  Story  is  independent  and  complete  in  itself.     They  are  published  in  uniform 
size  and  price,  and  are  elegantly  bound  and  illustrated. 

THE  AFRICAN  CRUISER.  A  Midshipman's  Adventures  on  the  \Ve<=c 
Coast.  A  Book  for  Boys.  11  y  C.  Whitchurch  Sadler,  B.N.,  Author 
of  "  Marshall  Vavasour. "  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  3-r.  6d. 

"  A  capital  story  of  youthful  adventure.  I  "  Sea  yams  have  always  been  in  favour 

.  .  .  Sea-loving  boys  will  find  few  pleasanter  |  with  boys,  but  this,  written  in  a  brisk  style 

gift  books  this  season  than  '  The  African  by  a  thorough  sailor,  is  crammed  full  of 

Cruiser.'" — Hour.  \  adventures." — Times. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG,  ETC. — continued. 

By  Jean  Ingelow.  A  Second 

Fifteen  Illustrations.  Cloth,  gilt. 


THE    LITTLE    WONDER-HORN. 
Series  of  "Stories  told  to  a  Child." 


"  We  like  all  ^he  contents  of  the  '  Little  "  Full  of  fresh  and  vigorous  fancy  :  it  is 

Wonder-Horn  '  very  much." — Atlienteum.  worthy  of  the  author  of  some  of  the  best  of 

"  We  recommend  it  with  confidence." —  our  modern  verse." — Standard. 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

BRAVE  MEN'S  FOOTSTEPS.  A  Book  of  Example  and  Anecdote  for 
Young  People.  Second  Edition.  By  the  Editor  of  "  Men  who  have 
Risen."  With  Four  Illustrations,  by  C.  Doyle.  3J.  6d. 


"A  readable  and  instructive  volume." — 
Examiner. 

"  The  little  volume  is  precisely  of  the 
stamp  to  win  the  favour  of  those  who,  in 


choosing  a  gift  for  a  boy,  would  consult  his 
moral  development  as  well  as  his  temporary 
pleasure." — Daily  Telegraph. 


PLUCKY  FELLOWS.     A  Book  for  Boys. 
With  Six  Illustrations.     Second  Edition. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  very  best  '  Books  for 
Boys '  which  have  been  issued  this  year." — 
Morning  Advertiser. 

"A  thorough  book  for  boys  .  .  .  written 


By  Stephen  J.  Mac  Kenna. 
Crown  Svo.     3.?.  6d. 
throughout    in    a    manly  straightforward 
manner  that  is  sure  to  win  the  hearts  of  the 
children." — London  Society. 


GUTTA-PERCHA  WILLIE,  THE  WORKING  GENIUS.  By 
George  Macdonald.  With  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hughes.  Crown 
Svo.  Second  Edition.  3^.  dd. 


"  The  cleverest  child  we  know  assures  us 
she  has  read  this  story  through  five  times. 
Mr.  Macdonald  will,  we  are  convinced, 


accept  that  verdict  upon  his  little  work  as 
final . " — S  feet  a  tor. 


THE   TRAVELLING    MENAGERIE.    By  Charles  Camden,  Author 
of  "Hoity  Toity."     Illustrated  by  J.  Mahoney.     Crown  Svo.     3^.6^. 


"  A  capital  little  book  ....  deserves  a 
wide  circulation  among  our  boys  and  girls." 
— Hour. 


"A    very  attractive    story."  —  Public 
Opinion. 


THE  DESERT  PASTOR,  JEAN  JAROUSSEAU.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  Eugene  Pelletan.  Bv  Colonel  E.  P.  De  L'Hoste. 
In  fcap.  Svo,  with  an  Engraved  Frontispiece.  New  Edition.  3J.  6d. 


"  A  touching  record  of  the  struggles  in 
the  cause  of  religious  liberty  of  a  real 
man. " — Graphic. 

"There  is  a  poetical  simplicity  and  pic- 
turesqueness  ;  the  noblest  heroism  ;  unpre- 


tentious   religion  ;     pure     love,    and    the 
spectacle  of  a  household  brought  up  in  the 

fear  of  the  Lord "—Illustrated 

London  News. 


THE    DESERTED    SHIP.     A  Real  Story  of  the  Atlantic.     By  Cupples 
Howe,  Master  Mariner.     Illustrated  by  Townley  Green.     Crown  Svo. 


"  Curious  adventures  with  bears,  seals, 
and  other  Arctic  animals,  and  with  scarcely 
more  human  Esquimaux,  form  the  mass  of 


material  with  which  the  story  deals,  and 
will  much  interest  boys  who  have  a  spice 
of  romance  in  their  composition." — Courant. 


HOITY    TOITY,    THE    GOOD    LITTLE    FELLOW.      By  Charles 
Camden.     Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.    3-r.  (td. 


"  Relates  very  pleasantly  the  history  of 
a  charming  little  fellow  who  meddles  always 
with  a  kindly  disposition  with  other  people's 


affairs  and  helps  them  to  do  right.  There 
are  many  shrewd  lessons  to  be  picked  up  in 
this  clever  little  story."— Public  Opinion. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG,   ETC.— continual. 

SLAVONIC  FAIRY  TALES.  From  Russian,  Servian,  Polish,  and 
Bohemian  Sources.  Translated  by  John  T.  Naake.  Crown  8vo. 
Illustrated.  Price  5s. 

AT  SCHOOL  WITH  AN  OLD  DRAGOON.  By  Stephen  J. 
Mac  Kenna.  Crown  8vo.  Six  Illustrations.  Price  5-f. 


"  Consisting  almost  entirely  of  stnrtlin^ 
stories  of  military  adventure  .  .  .  Boys  will 
find  them  sufficiently  exciting  reading." — 
Times. 

"  These  yarns  give   some  very  spirited 


"  Mr.  Mac  Kenna's  former  work, '  Plucky 
Fellows,'  is  already  a  general  favourite,  and 
those  who  read  the  stories  of  the  Old 
Dragoon  will  find  that  he  has  still  plenty  of 
materials  at  hand  for  pleasant  tales,  and 


and  interesting  descriptions  of  soldiering        has  lost  none  of  his  power  in  telling  them 
in  various  parts  of  the  world." — Spectator.     ',    well." — Standard. 

FANTASTIC  STORIES.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Richard 
Leander,  by  Paulina  B.  Granville.  Crown  8vo.  Eight  full-page 
Illustrations,  by  M.  E.  Fraser-Tytler.  Price 


"  Short,  quaint,  and,  as  they  are  fitly 
called,  fantastic,  they  deal  with  all  manner 
of  subjects." — Guardian, 


"  '  Fantastic '  is  certainly  the  right  epithet 
to  apply  lo  some  of  these  strange  tales." — 
Examiner 


Third  Edition. 

STORIES    IN    PRECIOUS    STONES.     By  Helen  Zimmern.     With 
Six  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     Price  5-r. 


"  A  pretty  little  book  which  fanciful 
young  persons  will  appreciate,  and  which 
will  remind  its  readers  of  many  a  legend,  and 
many  an  imaginary  virtue  attached  to  the 


"  A  series  of  pretty  tales  which  are  half 
fantastic,  half  natural,  and  pleasantly 
quaint,  as  befits  .stories  intended  for  the 
young." — Daily  Telegraph. 


gems  they  are  so  fond  of  wearing." — Post. 

THE  GREAT   DUTCH  ADMIRALS.     By  Jacob  de  Liefde.     Crown 
8vo.     Illustrated.     Price  $s. 


"  May  be  recommended  as  a  wholesome 
present  for  boys.     They  will  find  in  it  nu- 


"  A  really  good  book." — Standard. 
"A  really  excellent  book." — Spectator. 


°ys 

merous  tales  of  adventure.*' — Atluiumm. 
PHANTASMION.     A  Fairy  Romance.     A  new  Edition.      By  Sara  Cole- 
ridge.    With  an    Introductory    Preface  by   the    Right  Hon.    Lord 
Coleridge  of  Ottery  S.  Mary.     In  i  vol.    Crown  8vo.     Price  7-r.  6d. 


LAYS  OF  A  KNIGHT  ERRANT  IN  MANY  LANDS.  By  Major- 
General  Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  &c.  Square  crown 
8vo.  Six  Illustrations.  Price  7-J.  &/. 

Pharaoh  Land.  Wonder  Land. 

Home  Land.  Rhine  Land. 

BEATRICE  AYLMER  AND  OTHER  TALES.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Brompton  Rectory."  I  vol.  Crown  8 vo.  \Preparing. 

THE  TASMANIAN  LILY.  By  James  Bonwick.  Crown  8vo. 
Illustrated.  Price  <s. 


"An  interesting    and    useful  work." — 
(our. 
"  The  characters  of  the  story  are  capitally 


Hour 


conceived,  and  are  full  of  those  touches 
which  give  them  a  natural  appearance." — 
Public  Opinion. 


MIKE  HOWE,  THE  BUSHRANGER  OF  VAN  DIEMEN'S 
LAND.  By  James  Bonwick,  Author  of  "  The  Tasmanian  Lily,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  With  a  Frontispiece. 

the  least,  exquisite,  and  his  representations 
of  character  arc  very  marked." — Edinburgh 


"He  illustrates  the  career  of  the  bush- 
ranger half  a  century  ago ;  and  this  he 
does  in  a  highly  creditable  manner  ;  his 
delineations  of  life  in  the  bush  are,  to  say 


Courant. 
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WORKS   BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON,  D.C.L., 

POET  LAUREATE. 
TIIK     CABINET    EDITION. 

Messrs.  HENRY  S.  KING  &  Co.  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that 
they  will  immediately  issue  an  Edition  of  the  Laureate's  works,  in 
Ten  Monthly  Volumes,  foolscap  Svo,  to  be  entitled  "  The  Cabinet 
Edition,"  at  Half-a-Crown  each,  which  will  contain  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  works.  The  first  volume  will  be  illustrated  by  a 
beautiful  Photographic  Portrait,  and  subsequent  Volumes  will  each 
contain  a  Frontispiece.  They  will  be  tastefully  bound  in  Crimson 
Cloth,  and  will  be  issued  in  the  following  order  : — 

. 

1.  EARLY  POEMS.  6.    IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING. 

2.  ENGLISH  IDYLLS  £  OTHER  POEMS.  7.    IDYLL  OF  THE  KING. 

3.  LOCKSLEY  HALL  Sc  OTHER  POEMS.  8.    THE  PBLWCESS. 


4.  AYLMER'S  FIELD  &  OTHER  POEMS. 

5.  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING. 


9.    MAUD  AND  ENOCH  ARDEN. 
10.  IN  MEMORIAM. 


Subscribers'  names  received  by  all  Booksellers. 


i'RICE. 

S.      d. 

POEMS.    Small  Svo 90 

MAUD    AND    OTHER    POEMS.     Small  Svo 5    ° 

THE     PRINCESS.     Small  Svo 50 

IDYLLS    OF    THE     KING.     Small  Svo 7    ° 

„  „  Collected.    Small  Svo 120 

ENOCH    ARDEN,  &c.    Small  Svo 60 

THE    HOLY    GRAIL,    -AND    OTHER   POEMS.     Small  Svo 70 

GARETH    AND    LYNETTE.     Small  Svo 50 

SELECTIONS    FROM    THE  ABOVE    WORKS.    Square  Svo,  cloth  extra        .        .     5    ° 
SONGS     FROM     THE    ABOVE    WORKS.     Square  Svo,  cloth  extra     .        .        ..50 

IN    MKMOKIAM.     Small  Svo 60 

LIBRARY     EDITION    or     MR.     TENNYSON'S    WORKS.    6  vols.    Post  Svo,  each  10    6 
POCKET   YOLUME    EDITION    OF    MR.    TENNYSON'S  WORKS.      10  vols.,  in 

neat  case 45    o 

,,  gilt  edges 50    o 

THE    WINDOW;    OR,  THE    SONGS   OF    THE   WRENS.     A  Series  of  Songs. 

By  ALFKED  TENNYSON.    With  Music  by  ARTHUR   SULLIVAN.    410,  cloth,  gilt  extra  21    o 
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LYRICS    OF  LOVE,  Selected  and  arranged  from   Shakspeare  to  Tennyson, 
by  "W.  Davenport  Adams.    Fcap.  8vo.     Price  3-r.  6d. 


"We  cannot  too  highly  commend  this 
work,  delightful  in  its  contents  and  so  pretty 
in  its  outward  adornings." — Standard. 


"Carefully  selected  and  elegantly  got 
up  .  .  It  is  particularly  rich  in  poems  from 
living  writers."—  John  Bull. 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT'S  POEMS.  Red-line  Edition.  Hand- 
somely bound.  With  Illustrations  and  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Price  Is.  (>J. 
A  Cheaper  Edition  is  also  published.  Price  3^.  6d. 

These  are  t)ie  only  complete  English  Editions  sanctioned  by  the  Author. 

ENGLISH  SONNETS.  Collected  and  Arranged  by  John  Dennis. 
Small  crown  8vo.  Elegantly  bound.  Price  3J-.  6d. 


"  An  exquisite  selection,  a  selection  which 
every  lorer  of  poetry  will  consult  again  and 
again  with  delight.  The  notes  are  very 
useful.  .  .  .  The  volume  is  one  for  which 


English  literature   owes  Mr.    Dennis   the 
heartiest  thanks." — Spectator. 

"  Mr.  Dennis  lias  shown  great  judgment 
in  this  selection." — Saturday  Review. 

Second   Edition. 

HOME-SONGS  FOR  QUIET  HOURS.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  R.  H. 
Baynes,  Editor  of  "English  Lyrics  "and  "Lyra  Anglicana."  Hand- 
somely printed  and  bound.  Price  3^.  6d. 

POEMS.     By  Annette  F.  C.  Knight.     Fcap.  8vo.  [Preparing. 

POEMS.    By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  A.  Taylor.     Fcap.  8vo.  [///  the  Press. 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT.  A  Dramatic  Poem.  By  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  Author  of  "The  Legends  of  St.  Patrick,"  &c.  Crown  8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

THE  DISCIPLES.  A  New  Poem.  By  Harriet  Eleanor  Hamilton 
King.  Crown  8vo.  Price  "js.  6d. 

ASPROMONTE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    Second  Edition.  Cloth,  ^s.6d. 


"The  volume  is  anonymous,  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  the  author  to  be  ashamed 
of  it.  The  '  Poems  of  Italy'  are  evidently 
inspired  by  genuine  enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  espoused  ;  and  one  of  them,  '  The 


Execution  of  Felice  Orsini,'  has  much 
poetic  merit,  the  event  celebrated  being 
told  with  dramatic  force." — Athentruin. 

"The  verse  is  fluent  and  free." — Spec- 
tator. 


SONGS  FOR  MUSIC.     By  Four  Friends.  Square  crown  8 vo.    Price  5^. 

CONTAINING  SONGS   BY 

Reginald  A.  Gatty.  Stephen  H.  Gatty. 

Greville  J.  Chester.  Juliana  H.  Ewing. 

"  A  charming  gift-book,  which  wil!  be  very  popular  with  lovers  of  poetry." — John  Bull. 

ROBERT  BUCHANAN,  THE  POETICAL  AND  PROSE  WORKS 

OF.     Collected  Edition,  in  5   Vols.      Vol.    I.  contains,—"  Ballads  and 

Romances ;"  "  Ballads  and  Poems  of  Life,"  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 


Vol.  II.—"  Ballads  and  Poems  of  Life  ;" 
"Allegories  and  Sonnets." 


Vol.  III. — " Cruiskeen  Sonnets ;"  "Book 
of  Orm  ;"  "  Political  Mystics." 


The  Contents  of  the  remaining  Volumes  will  be  duly  announced. 
THOUGHTS  IN  VERSE.     Small  crown  8vo.     Price  is.  6d. 

This  is  a  Collection  of  Verses  expressive  of  religious  feeling,  written  from  a  Theistic 
stand-point. 
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COSMOS.  A  Poem.  Small  crown  8vo.  Price 
3S.6J. 

SUBJECT.— Nature  in  the  Past  and  in  the 
Present. — Man  in  the  Past  and  in  the  Pre- 
sent.—The  Future. 

NARCISSUS  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
By  E.  Carpenter.  Small  crown  8vo. 
Price  jr. 

"  Displays  considerable  poetic  force." — 
Queen. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SEA,  SONNETS, 
AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  James 
Howell.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  5*. 

"Mr.  Howell  has  a  keen  perception  of 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  charities  of  life.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Howell's  book  deserves,  and  will  probably 
receive,  a  warm  reception." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

IMITATIONS  FROM  THE  GERMAN 
OF  SPITTA  AND  TERSTEGEN. 
By  Lady  Durand.  Crown  8vo.  4*. 

"  A  charming  little  volume.  .  .  .  Will  be 
a  very  valuable  assistance  to  peaceful, 
meditative  souls." — Church  Herald. 

Second  Edition. 

VIGNETTES    IN    RHYME.  Collected 

Verses.    By  Austin  Dobson.  Crown  8  vo. 
Price  5*. 

"  Clever,  clear-cut,  and  careful." — Athe- 
mrum. 

"  As  a  writer  of  Vers  de  Socie'tc',  Mr. 
Dobson  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  unri- 
valled. " — Examiner. 

"  Lively,  innocent,  elegant  in  expression, 
and  graceful  infancy." — Morning  Post. 

ON  VIOL  AND  FLUTE.  A  New  Volume 
of  Poems,  by  Edmund  W.  Gosse.  With 
a  Frontispiece  by  W.  B.  Scott.  Crown 
8vo.  5.1. 

"A  careful  perusal  of  his  verses  will 
show  that  he  is  a  poet.  ...  His  song  has 
the  grateful,  murmuring  sound  which  re- 
minds one  of  the  softness  and  deliciousness 
of  summer  time.  .  .  .  There  is  much  that 
is  good  in  the  volume." — Spectator. 

METRICAL  TRANSLATIONS  FROM 
THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  POETS, 
AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  R.  B. 
Boswell,  M.A.  Oxon.  Crown  8 vo.  5*. 

EASTERN  LEGENDS  AND  STORIES 
IN  ENGLISH  VERSE.  By  Lieu- 
tenant Norton  Powlett,  Royal  Artillery. 
Crown  8vo.  5*. 

"  There  Js  a  rollicking  sense  of  fun 
about  the  stories,  joined  to  marvellous 
power  of  rhyming,  and  plenty  of  swing, 
which  irresistibly  reminds  us  of  our  old 
favourite." — Graphic. 


EDITH  ;  OR,  LOVE  AND  LIFE  IN  CHESHIRE. 
By  T.  Ashe,  Author  of  the  "  Sorrows  of 
Hypsipyle,"  etc.  Sewed.  Price  dd. 

"  A  really  fine  poem,  full  of  tender, 
subtle  touches  of  feeling." — Manchester 
News. 

"  Pregnant  from  beginning  to  end  with 
the  results  of  careful  observation  and  ima- 
ginative power." — Chester  Chronicle. 

THE  GALLERY  OF  PIGEONS,  AND 
OTHER  POEMS.  By  Theo.  Mar- 
zials.  Crown  8vo.  4;.  &/. 

"  A  conceit  abounding  in  prettiness." — 
Examiner. 

"  The  rush  of  fresh,  sparkling  fancies  is 
too  rapid,  too  sustained,  too  abundant,  not 
to  be  spontaneous." — Academy. 

THE  INN  OF  STRANGE  MEETINGS, 
AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Mortimer 
Collins.  Crown  8vo.  5*. 

"Abounding  in  quiet  humour,  in  bright 
fancy,  in  sweetness  and  melody  of  expres- 
sion, and,  at  times,  in  the  tenderest  touches 
of  pathos." — Graphic. 

"Mr.  Collins  has  an  undercurrent  of 
chivalry  and  romance  beneath  the  triflingf 
vein  of  good-humoured  banter  which  is 
the  special  characteristic  of  his  verse." — 
A  thentrum. 

EROS  AGONISTES.  ByE.B.D.  Crown 
8vo.  3J.  bd. 

"  It  is  not  the  least  merit  of  these 
pages  that  they  are  everywhere  illumined 
with  moral  and  religious  sentiment  sug- 
gested, not  paraded,  of  the  brightest, 
purest  cliaracter." — Standard. 

CALDERON'S  DRAMAS.  Translated  from 
the  Spanish.  By  Denis  Florence  Mac- 
Carthy.  i  of. 

"  The  lambent  verse  flows  with  an  ease, 
spirit,  and  music  perfectly  natural,  liberal, 
and  harmonious. " — Spectator. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of 
this  beautiful  work." — Month. 

BONGS  FOR  SAILORS.  By  Dr.  W.  C. 
Bennett.  Dedicated  by  Special  Request 
to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
Crown  8vo.  3*.  dd.  With  Steel  Portrait 
and  Illustrations. 

An  Edition  in  Illustrated  paper  Covers. 
Price  if. 

WALLED  IN,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
By  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Bulkeley.  Crown 
8vo.  5J. 

"  A  remarkable  book  of  genuine  poetry." 
— Evening  Standard. 

"Genuine  power  displayed."  —  Exa- 
miner. 

"  Poetical  feeling  is  manifest  here,  and 
the  diction  of  the  poem  is  unimpeachable." 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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SONGS   OF   LIFE    AND    DEATH.     By 
John   Payne,    Author   of   "  Intaglios, 
"Sonnets,"  "The  Masque  of  Shadows," 
etc.     Crown  Svo.    5$. 

"  The  art  of  ballad-writing  has  long  been 
lost  in  England,  and  Mr.  Payne  may  claim 
to  be  its  restorer.  It  is  a  perfect  delight  to 
meet  with  such  a  ballad  as  '  May  Margaret" 
in  the  .  present  volume. "  —  Westminster 
Revieiu. 

A.  NEW  VOLUME  OF  SONNETS.  By 
the  Kev.  O.  Tennyson  Turner.  Crown 
Svo.  4*.  txi. 

"  Mr.  Turner  is  a  genuine  poet ;  his  song 
is  sweet  and  pure,  beautiful  in  expression, 
and  often  subtle  in  thought." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

"The  light  of  a  devout.gentle,  and  kindly 
spirit,  a  delicate  and  graceful  fancy,  a  keen 
intelligence  irradiates  these  thoughts."— 
Contemporary  Review. 

THE  DREAM  AND  THE  DEED,  AND 
OTHER  POEMS.  Ry  Patrick  Scott, 
Author  of  "  Footpaths  between  Two 
Worlds,"  etc.  Fcap.  Svo.  Cloth,  5.5. 

"A  bitter  and  able  satire  on  the  vice 
and  follies  of  the  day,  literary,  social,  and 
political." — Standard. 

"  Shows  real  poetic  power  coupled  with 
evidences  ofsatirical  energy." — Edinburgh 
Daily  Revinu. 


GOETHE'S  FAUST.  A  New  Translation 
in  Rime.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Kegan  Paul. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

"  His  translation  is  the  most  minutely 
accurate  that  has  yet  been  produced.  .  . 
— Examiner. 

"  Mr.  Paul  is  a  zealous  and  a  faithful 
interpreter. " — Saturday  AV?7<Tc. 

SONGS  OF  TWO  WpRLDS.  First 
Series.  By  a  New  Writer.  Foap.  Svo, 
cloth.  $s.  Second  Edition. 

"These  poems  will  assuredly  take  high 
rank  among  the  class  to  which  they  belong." 
— British  Quarterly  Review,  April  ist. 

"  No  extracts  could  do  justice  to  the 
exquisite  tones,  the  felicitous  phrasing  and 
delicately  wrought  harmonies  of  some  of 
these  poems."  —  Nonconformist. 

"A  purity  and  delicacy  of  feeling  like 
morning  air." — Graphic. 

SONGS  OF  TWO  WORLDS.  Second 
Series.  By  the  Author  of  "  Songs  of  Two 
Worlds."  Crown  Svo.  [In  the  Press. 

THE  LEGENDS  OF  ST.  PATRICK 
AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Aubrey 
de  Vere.  Crown  Svo.  5^. 

"  Mr.  De  Vere's  versification  in  his 
earlier  poems  is  characterised  by  great 
sweetness  and  simplicity.  He  is  master  ot 
his  instrument,  and  rarely  offends  the  ear 
with  false  notes." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  We  have  but  space  to  commend  the 
varied  structure  of  his  verse,  the  careful- 
ness of  his  grammar,  and  his  excellent 
English." — Saturday  Review. 


FICTION. 


AILEEN  FERRERS.  By  Susan  Morley. 
Iii2vols.  Crown  Svo,  cloth. 

[Immediately. 

IDOLATRY.  A  Romance.  By  Julian 
Hawthorne.  Author  of  "  Bressant."  2 
vols.  Crown  Svo,  cloth. 

VANESSA.  By  the  Author  of  "  Thomasina," 
"  Dorothy,"  etc.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo. 


/IL  SERVICE.  By  J.  P. 
Author  of  "  Maurice  Rhynhart. 
Crown  Svo. 


J.    P.  Lifltado. 

2   vols. 


JUDITH    GWYNNE.      By   Lisle    Carr. 
In  3  vols.     Crown  Svo,  cloth. 


TOO  LATE.  By  Mrs.  Newman.  2  vols. 
Crown  Svo. 

LADY  MORETOtTN'S  DAUGHTER. 
i;\- Mrs.  Eiloart.  In  3  vols.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth. 

MARGARET  AND  ELIZABETH.  A 
Story  of  the  Sea.  By  Katherine 
Saunders,  Author  of  "Gideon's  Rock," 
etc.  In  i  vol.  Cloth,  crown  Svo. 

"  .Simply  yet  powerfully  told.  .  .  .  This 
opening  picture  is  so  exquisitely  drawn  as 
to  be  a  fit  introduction  to  a  story  of  such 
simple  pathos  and  power.  .  .  .  A  very  beau- 
tiful story  closes  as  it  began,  in  a  tender 
and  touching  picture  of  homely  happiness." 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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MR.  CARINGTON.  A  Tale  of  Love  and 
Conspiracy.  By  Robert  Turner  Cotton. 
In  3  vols.  Cloth,  crown  8vo. 

"  A  novel  in  so  ninny  ways  good,  as  in  a 
fresh  and  elastic  diction,  stout  unconven- 
tionality,  and  happy  boldness  of  conception 
and  execution.  Hi-,  novels,  though  free 
spoken,  will  be  some  of  the  healthiest  of 
our  day." — Examiner. 

TWO  GIRLS.  By  Frederick  Wedmore, 
Author  of  "A  Snapt  Gold  Ring."  In  2 
vols.  Cloth,  crown  8vo.  [Jtisl  out. 

"  A  carefully-written  novel  of  character, 
contrasting  the  two  heroines  of  one  love 
tale,  an  English  lady  and  a  French  actress. 
Cicely  is  charming  ;  the  introductory  de- 
scription of  her  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  well-balanced  sketches  in  which  the 
author  shines." — Atlteiiiritm. 

HEATHERGATE.  In  2  vols.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth.  A  Story  of  Scottish  Life  and 
Character.  By  a  new  Author. 

"  Its  merit  lies  in  the  marked  antithesis 
of  strongly  developed  characters,  in  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  life,  and  resembling  each 
other  in  nothing  but  their  marked  nation- 
ality."— Athetueum. 

THE  QUEEN'S  SHILLING.  By  Captain 
Arthur  Griffiths,  Author  of  "  Peccavi." 
2  vols. 

"  Every  scene,  character,  and  incident  of 
the  book  are  so  life-like  that  they  seem 
drawn  from  life  direct." — Pall  Mall  Gci- 

MIRANDA.  A  Midsummer  Madness.  By 
Mortimer  Collins.  3  vols. 

"Not  a  dull  page  in  the  whole  three 
volumes. " — StanJa  nf. 

"  The  work  of  a  man  who  is  at  once  a 
thinker  and  a  poet." — Hour. 

SQUIRE  SILCHESTER'S  WHIM.  By 
Mortimer  Collins,  Author  of  "  Marquis 
and  Merchant,"  "  The  Princess  Clarice," 
etc.  3  vols.  Crown  Svo. 

"We think  it  the  best  (story)  Mr.  Collins 
has  yet  written.  Full  of  incident  and 
adventure."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  So  clever,  so  irritating,  and  so  charm- 
ing a  story."—  Standard. 

THE  PRINCESS  CLARICE.  A  Story  of 
1871.  By  Mortimer  Collins.  2  vols. 
Crown  Svo. 

"Mr.  Collins  has  produced  a  read- 
able book,  amusingly  characteristic." — 
Athenatint. 

"A  bright,  fresh,  and  original  book." — 
Standard. 


REGINALD  BRAMBLE.  A  Cynic  of  the 
iQth  Century.  An  Autobiography,  i  vol. 

"There  is  plenty  of  vivacity  in  Mr. 
Bramble's  narrative.  — Athetueunt. 

"Written  in  a  lively  and  readable  style." 
— Hour. 

EFFIE'S  GAME;  How  SHE  LOST  AND 
now  SHE  WON.  By  Cecil  Clayton.  2 
vols. 

"Well  written.  The  characters  move, 
and  act,  and,  above  all,  talk  like  human 
licinss,  and  we  have  liked  reading  about 
them. " — Spectator. 

CHESTERLEIGH.  By  Ansley  Conyers. 
3  vols.  Crown  Svo. 

"We  have  gained  much  enjoyment  from 
the  book." — Spectator. 

BRESSANT.  A  Romance.  By  Julian 
Hawthorne.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo. 

"  One  of  the  most  powerful  with  which 
we  are  acquainted." — Times. 

"  We  shall  once  more  have  reason  to  re- 
joice whenever  we  hear  that  a  new  work 
is  coming  out  written  by  one  who  bears 
the  honoured  name  of  Hawthorne." — 
Saturday  Review. 

HONOR  BLAKE  :  THE  STORY  OP  A  PLAIM 
WOMAN.  By  Mrs.  Keatinge,  Author  of 
"English  Homes  in  India,"  etc.  2  vols. 
Crown  Svo. 

"  One  of  the  best  novels  we  have  met 
with  for  some  time." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  story  which  must  do  good  to  all, 
young  and  old,  who  read  it" — Daily  News. 

OFF  THE  SKELLIGS.  By  Jean 
Ingelow.  (Her  First  Romance.)  In  4  vols 
Crown  Svo. 

"  Clever  and  sparkling." — Standard. 

"  We  read  each  succeeding  volume  with 
increasing  interest,  going  almost  to  the 
point  of  wishing  there  was  a  fifth." — 
A  tlifttaum. 

SEETA.  By  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor, 
Author  of  "  Tara,"  "  Ralph  Darnell,"  etc. 
3  vols.  Crown  Svo. 

"Well  told,  native  life  is  admirably 
described,  and  the  petty  intrigues  of  native, 
rulers,  and  their  hatred  of  the  English 
mingled  with  fear  lest  the  latter  should 
eventually  prove  the  victors,  are  cleverl  y 
depicted.  — A  tlieturutn. 

"Thoroughly  interesting  and  enjoyable 
reading. " — Examiner. 

WHAT  'TIS  TO  LOVE.  By  the  Author 
of  "  Flora  Adair,"  "  The  Value  of  Fosters- 
town."  3  vols. 
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HESTER  MORLEY'S  PROMISE.  By 
Hcsba  Stretton.  3  vols. 

"  Much  better  than  the  average  novels 
of  the  dajr ;  has  much  more  claim  to  cri- 
tical consideration  as  a  piece  of  literary 
work. — very  clever." — Spectator. 

"All  the  characters  stand  out  clearly 
and  are  well  sustained,  and  the  interest 
of  the  story  never  flags." — Observer. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  DILEMMA.  By  Hesba 
Stretton,  Author  of  "  Little  Meg,"  &c. 
&c.  3  vols.  Crown  8vo. 

"A  fascinating  story  which  scarcely 
flags  in  interest  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

THE  ROMANTIC  ANNALS  OP  A 
NAVAL  FAMILY.  By  Mrs.  Arthur 
Traherne.  Crown  8vo.  ior.  orf. 

"  Some  interesting  letters  are  introduced  ; 
amongst  others,  several  from  the  late 
King  William  IV."—  Spectator. 

"Well  and  pleasantly  told." — Evening 
Standard. 

THOMASINA.  By  the  Author  of  "  Dorothy," 
"  De  Cressy,"  £c.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo. 

"  A  finished  and  delicate  cabinet  picture; 
no  line  is  without  its  purpose." — Atlie- 
naum. 

JOHANNES  OLAF.  By  E.  de  Wille. 
Translated  by  F.  E.  Bunnett.  3  vols. 
Crown  8vo. 

"The  art  of  description  is  fully  exhibited  ; 
perception  of  character  and  capacity  for 
delineating  it  are  obvious  ;  while  there  is 
great  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  in 
the  plan  of  the  story." — Morning  Post. 

THE  STORY  OF  SIR  EDWARD'S 
WIFE.  By  Hamilton  Marshal], 
Author  of  "  For  Very  Life."  i  vol.  Crown 
8vo. 

"A  quiet,  graceful  little  story. "—  Sfee- 
tator. 

"  Mr.  Hamilton  Marshall  can  tell  a  story 
closely  and  pleasantly." — Pall  Mall  Gaz. 
HERMANN    AGHA.     An   Eastern  Narra- 
tive.    By  W.  Gifford  Palgrave.  2  vols. 
Crown  8vq,  cloth,  extra  gilt.     i&s. 

"There  isa  positive  fragrance  as  of  newly- 
mown  hay  about  it,  as  compared  with  the 
artificially  perfumed  passions  which  are 
detailed  to  us  with  such  gusto  by  our 
ordinary  novel-writers  in  their  endless 
volumes. " — Observer. 


A  GOOD  MATCH.  By  Amelia  Perrier, 
Author  of  "  Mea  Culpa."  2  vols. 

"  Racy  and  lively." — Athen&nm. 

"This  clever  and  amusing  novel." — Pali 
Mall  Gazette. 

LINKED  AT  LAST.  By  F.  E.  Bunnett. 
i  vol.  Crown  8vo. 

"  The  reader  who  once  takes  it  up  will 
not  be  inclined  to  relinquish  it  without  con- 
cluding the  volume." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  very  charming  story." — John  Bull. 

THE        SPINSTERS      OF      BLATCH- 
INGTON.    By  Mar.  Travers.    2  vols. 
.  Crown  8vo. 

"  A  pretty  story.  Deserving  of  a  favour- 
able reception." — Graphic. 

"  A  book  of  more  than  average  merits." 
— Examiner. 

PERPLEXITY.  "  By  Sydney  Mostyn. 
3  vols.  Crown  8vo. 

"  Written  with  very  considerable  power, 
great  cleverness,  and  sustained  interest." 
— Standard. 

"  The  literary  workmanship  is  good,  and 
the  story  forcibly  and  graphically  told." — 
,  Daily  News. 

MEMOIRS  OF  MRS.  L^ITITIA 
BOOTHBY.  By  William  Clark 
Russell,  Author  of  "  The  Book  of 
Authors."  Crown  8vo.  7.1.  6d. 

"  Clever  and  ingenious. "  —  Saturday 
Review. 

"Very  clever  book." — Guardian. 
CRUEL    AS    THE     GRAVE.       By    the 
Countess     Von     Bothmer.      3    vols. 
Crown  8vo. 

"  Jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  Grave." 
"  Interesting,  though  somewhat  tragic." 
— A  t/ieiurum. 

"Agreeable,  unaffected,  and  eminently 
readable."—  Daily  News. 
HER  TITLE  OF  HONOUR.     By  Holme 
Lee.    Second  Edition,    i  vol.  Crown  8vo. 
"  With  the  interest  of  a  pathetic  story  is 
united   the   value  of  a   definite  and   high 
purpose. " — Spectator. 

"  A  most  exquisitely  written  story." — 
Literary  Churchman. j 

SEPTIMITJS.  A  Romance.  By  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  Second  Edition.  i  voL 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  extra  gilt.  qs. 

The  A  tticnamin  says  that  "  the  book  is 
full  of  Hawthorne's  most  characteristic 
writing." 


COL.  MEADOWS    TAYLOR'S    INDIAN    TALES. 

THE   CONFESSIONS   OF   A   THUG 

Is  now  ready,  and  is  the  Volume  of  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  r  vol.  each, 
Illustrated,  price  6s.      It  will  be  followed  by  "  TAR  A  "  (now  in  the  press) 
"KALI'lI   l)AKXKI.L,»an<l  "  TIPl'OO  SULTAN." 
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THE  CORNHILL  LIBRARY  OF  FICTION. 

35.  6d.  per  Volume. 

IT  is  intended  in  this  Series  to  produce  books  of  such  merit  that  readers  will 
care  to  preserve  them  on  their  shelves.     They  are  well  printed  on  good 
paper,  handsomely  bound,  with  a  Frontispiece,  and  are  sold  at  the  moderate  piice 
of  3s.  QJ.  each. 


THE   HOUSE  OF   RABY.    By  Mrs.  G.  Hooper. 
A   FIGHT   FOR  LIFE.    By  Moy  Thomas. 
ROBIN  GRAY.    By  Charles  Gibbon. 


"  Pure  in  sentiment,  well  written,  and 
cleverly  constructed." — British  Quarterly 
Review. 

"A  pretty  talc,  prettily  told." — Athe- 
)uenni. 


"  A  novel  of  tender  and  pathetic  interest." 
— Globe. 

"  An  unassuming,  characteristic,  a«d 
entertaining  novel." — "John  Bull. 


KITTY.    By  Miss  M.  Betham-Edwards. 

"  Lively  and  clever  .  .  .  There  is  a  cer- 
tain dash  in  every  description  ;  the  dialogue 
is  bright  and  sparkling.  — Atheturunt. 

HIRELL.    By  John  Saunders. 


"  Very  pleasant  and  amusing."— Globe. 
"  A  charming  novel."—  John  Bvll. 


"  A  powerful  novel ...  a  tale  written  by 
•  poet." — Spectator. 

"A  novel  of  extraordinary  merit." — 
Morning  Post. 


"We  have  nothing  but  words  of  praise 
to  offer  for  its  style  and  composition." — 
Examiner. 


ONE  OF  TWO;  or,  The  left-handed  Bride.   By  J.H.Friswell. 


"Told  with  spirit . .  .  the  plot  is  skilfully 
made."— Spectator. 


"  Admirably    narrated,    and    intensely 
i  nteresting. " — Public  Opinion. 


READY-MONEY    MORTIBOY.     A  Matter-of-Fact  Story. 


"  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  whole 
story. " — Standard. 

"A  very  interesting  and  uncommon 
story." — Vanity  Fair-. 


"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  novels 
which  has  appeared  of  late." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 


GOD'S  PROVIDENCE  HOUSE.  By  Mrs.  G.  L.  Banks. 


"  Far  above  the  run  of  common  three- 
volume  novels,  evincing  much  literary 
power  in  not  a  few  graphic  descriptions  of 
manners  and  local  customs.  ...  A  genuine 
sketch." — Spectator. 


"  Possesses  the  merit  of  care,  industry, 
and  local  knowledge."—  A  thenizum. 

"Wonderfully  readable.  The  style  is 
very  simple  and  natural." — Morning  Post. 


FOR  LACK   OF  GOLD.    By  Charles  Gibbon. 

"  A  powerfully  written  nervous  story." — Athenttutn. 

"  A  piece  of  very  genuine  workmanship." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

"  There  are  few  recent  novels  more  powerful  and  engrossing." — Examiner, 

ABEL   DRAKE'S  WIFE.    By  John  Saunders. 


"A  striking  book,  cltver,  interesting, 
and  original.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a 
book  so  thoroughly  true  to  life,  so  deeply 


interesting  in  its  detail,  and  so  touching  in 
its  simple  pathos." — Atlurueum. 


OTHER  STANDARD  NOVELS  TO  FOLLOW. 
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WORDS  OF  TRUTH  AND  CHEER.  A  MISMOII  of  Instruction  and 
Suggestion.  By  the  Rev.  Archer  P.  Gurney-  I  vol.  Crown  8vo. 
Price  65.  [/;/  the  Press, 

THE  GOSPEL  ITS  OWN  WITNESS.  Being  the  Hulscan  Lectures  for 
1873.  By  the  Rev.  Stanley  Leath.es.  i  vol.  Crown  Svo. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  EMPIRES  :  Historical  Periods.  By  Henry 
W.  Wilberforce.  Preceded  by  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  J.  H. 
Newman,  D.D.  I  vol.  Post  Svo.  Price  lew.  6d. 

THE  HIGHER  LIFE.  A  New  Volume  by  the  Rev.  J.  Baldwin 
Brown,  Author  of  "The  Soul's  Kxodus,"  etc.  I  vol.  Crown  Svo. 
Price  "Js.  6d. 

HARTHAM  CONFERENCES;  OR,  DISCUSSIONS  UPON  SOME 
OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  TOPICS  OF  THE  DAY.  By  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Kingsford,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  S.  Thomas's,  Stamford  Hill  ;  late 
Chaplain  H.  E.  I.  C.  (Bengal  Presidency).  "Audi  alteram  partem." 
Crown  Svo.  Price  3-r.  dd. 

STUDIES  IN  MODERN  PROBLEMS.  A  Series  of  Essays  by  various 
Writers.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  Cr.  Svo. 
Price  5*. 

CONTENTS. 


Sacramental  Confession.     A.  H.  WARD,  B.A. 
Abolition  of  the  39  Articles. 

NICHOLAS  POCOCK,  M.A. 
The  Sanctity  of  Marriage. 

JOHN  WALTER  LEA,  B.A. 
Creation  and  Modern  Science. 


Retreats  for  Persons  Living  in  the  World. 

T.  T.  CARTER,  M.A. 
Catholic  and  Protestant. 

EIJWAKD  L.  BLENKINSOIT,  M.A. 
The  Bishops  on  Confession.         THE  EDITOR. 


GEORGE  GREENWOOD,  M.A. 
A  Second  Series  is  being  published,  price  6i/.  each  part. 

UNTIL  THE  DAY  DAWN.  Four  Advent  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Epis- 
copal Chapel,  Milverton,  Warwickshire,  on  the  Sunday  Evenings  during 
Advent,  1870.  By  the  Rev.  Marmaduke  E.  Browne.  Crown  Svo. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

"Four  really  original  and  stirring  sermons."—  John  Bull. 

A  SCOTCH  COMMUNION  SUNDAY.  To  which  are  added  Discourses 
from  a  Certain  University  City.  Second  Edition.  By  A.  K.  H.  B., 
Author  of  "The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson."  Crown  Svo.  Second 
Edition.  Price  5^. 


"  Some  discourses  are  added,  which  are 
couched  in  language  of  rare  power." — 
John  Hull. 

"  Exceedingly  fresh  and  readable." — 
Glasgow  Newt, 


"  We  commend  this  volume  as  full  of 
interest  to  all  our  readers.  It  is  written 
with  much  ability  and  Rood  feeling,  with 
i-.vcclleiH  taste  and  marvellous  tact." — 
Claire  It  Herald. 


EVERY  DAY  A  PORTION:  Adapted  from  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book, 
for  the  Private  Devotions  of  those  living  in  Widowhood.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  the  Lady  Mary  Vyner.  Square  crown  Svo,  printed  on  good 
paper,  elegantly  bound.  Price  $s. 

"  Now  she  that  is  a  widow  indeed,  and  desolate,  trusteth  in  God." 
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THEOLOGICAL—  continued. 

CHURCH  THOUGHT  AND  CHURCH  WORK.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Chas.  Anderson,  M.A.,  Editor  of  "Words  and  Works  in  a  London 
Parish."  Demy  8vo.  Pp.  250.  "js.  6d.  Containing  Articles  by  the  Rev. 
[.  Li..  DAVIKS,  J.  M.  CAI-KS,  HARRY  JONES,  BROOKE  LAMBERT,  A.  J. 
Ross,  Professor  CHEKTHAM,  the  EDITOR,  and  others. 


Second  Edition. 

WORDS    AND    WORKS    IN    A    LONDON    PARISH, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Anderson,  M.A.     Demy  Svo.     6s. 


Edited  by 


"  It  has  an  interest  of  its  own  for  not  a 
few  minds,  to  whom  the  question  '  Is  the 
National  Church  worth  preserving  as 


such,  and  if  so,  how  best  increase  its  vital 
power?'  is  of  deep  and  grave  importance." 
— Spectator. 


ESSAYS  ON    RELIGION   AND   LITERATURE.   By  Various  Writers. 
Edited  by  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Manning.   Demy  Svo. 


CONTENTS  : — The  Philosophy  of  Chris- 
tianity.— Mystical  Elements  of  Religion. — 
Controversy  with  the  Agnostics. — A  Rea- 
soning Thought. — Darwinism  brought  to 
Book.  —Mr.  M  ill  on  Liberty  of  the  Press. — 


Christianity  in  relation  to  Society. — The 
Religious  Condition  of  Germany. — The 
Philosophy  of  Bacon.— Catholic  Laymen 
and  Scholastic  Philosophy. 


WHY  AM  I  A  CHRISTIAN?    By  Viscount  Stratford  de  Redcliffe, 
P.O.,  K.G.,  G.C.B.     Crown  Svo.     3*.     Third  Edition. 

"  Has  a  peculiar  interest,  as  exhibiting  the  convictions  of  an  earnest,  intelligent,  and 
practical  man." — Contemporary  Review. 

THEOLOGY  AND  MORALITY.  Being  Essays  by  the  Rev.  J.Llewellyn 
Davies.     i  vol.    Svo.     Price  "js.  6d. 


"The  position  taken  up  by  Mr.  Llewellyn 
Davies  is  well  worth  a  careful  survey  on 
the  part  of  philosophical  students,  for  it 
represents  the  closest  approximation  of  any 
theological  system  yet  formulated  to  the 
religion  of  philosophy.  .  .  We  have  not 


space  to  do  more  with  regard  to  the  social 
c*>.iys  <>f  the  work  before  us,  than  to  testify 
to  the  kindliness  of  spirit,  sobriety,  and 
earnest  thought  by  which  they  are  uni- 
forml  y  characterised.  "—Examiner. 


THE     RECONCILIATION     OF      RELIGION     AND     SCIENCE. 
Being  Essays  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Fowle,  M.A.    I  vol.    Svo.    icxr.  &/. 


"A  book  which  requires  and  deserves  the 
respectlul  attention  of  all  reflecting  Church- 
men. It  is  earnest,  reverent,  thoughtful, 
and  courageous.  .  .  .  There  is  scarcely  a 


page  in  the  book  which  is  not  equally 
worthy  of  a  thoughtful  pause." — Literary 
Churchman. 


HYMNS   AND    SACRED    LYRICS.     By  the  Rev.  Godfrey  Thring, 
B.A.     i  vol.     Crown  Svo. 


HYMNS    AND    VERSES,    Original  and   Translated. 
Henry  Downton.     Small  crown  Svo.     3*.  dd. 


By  the    Rev. 


"  Considerable  force  and  beauty  charac- 
terise some  of  tliCM.1  ver-'j-.."  ll'utc/tmttn. 

"Mr.  I»o'.vnti>n's  '  Hymns  and  Verses' 
are  worthy  of  all  praise."  —  English 
Churchman. 


"  Will,  we  do  not  doubt,  be  welcome  as 
a  permanent  possession  to  those  for  whom 
they  have  been  composed  or  to  whom  they 
have  been  originally  addressed. '' — Church 
HeralJ. 
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MISSIONARY    ENTERPRISE     IN     THE    EAST. 
Richard  Collins.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 


By  the   Rev. 


"A  very  graphic  story  told  in  lucid, 
simple,  and  modest  style."  —  English 
Churchman. 

"  A  readable  and  very  interesting 
volume." — Church  Review. 


"We  may  judge  from  our  own  experi- 
ence, no  one  who  takes  up  this  charming 
little  volume  will  lay  it  down  again  till  he 
has  got  to  the  last  word." — John  Bull. 


MISSIONARY  LIFE  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS.    By  James  Hutton. 
I  vol.     Crown  8vo.  [/«  the  Press. 

THE    ETERNAL    LIFE.     Being  Fourteen  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Noble  Bennie,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 


' '  The  whole  volume  is  replete  with  matter 
for  thought  and  study." — jfehn  Bull. 

"  Mr.  Bennie  preaches  earnestly  and 
well." — Literary  Churchman. 


"  We  recommend  these  sermons  as  whole- 
some Sunday  reading." — English  Church- 
man, 


THE    REALM    OF    TRUTH.      By  Miss  E.  T.  Carne.      Crown  Svo. 


"A  singularly  calm,  thoughtful,  and 
philosophical  inquiry  into  what  Truth  is, 
and  what  its  authority.1' — Leeds  Mercury. 

*'  It  tells  the  world  what  it  does  not  like 
to  hear,  but  what  it  cannot  be  told  too  often, 


that  Truth  is  something  stronger  and  more 
enduring  than  our  little  doings,  and 
speakings,  and  actings."  —  Literary 
Churchman. 


LIFE  :  Conferences  delivered  at  Toulouse.     By  the  Rev.  PSre  Lacordaire. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 


"  Let  the  serious  reader  cast  his  eye 
upon  any  single  page  in  this  volume,  and 
he  will  find  there  words  which  will  arrest 
his  attention  and  give  him  a  desire  to  know 


more  of  the  teachings  of  this  worthy  fol- 
lower of  the  saintly  St.  Dominick." — 
Morning  Post. 


Second  Edition. 

CATHOLICISM  AND  THE  VATICAN.  With  a  Narrative  of  the  Old 
Catholic  Congress  at  Munich.  By  J.  Lowry  Whittle,  A.M.,  Trin. 
Coll.,  Dublin.  Crown  Svo.  4^.  6d. 


"  We  may  cordially  recommend  his  book 
to  all  who  wish  to  follow  the  course  of  the 


Old     Catholic     movement."  —  Saturday 
Review. 


six 


PRIVY    COUNCIL    JUDGMENTS— 1850-1872.      Annotated  by 
W.  G.  Brooke,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Crown  Svo.     <js. 

judgments  of  the  last  twenty  years,  which 
will  constitute  the  unwritten  law  of  the 
Knu'lish  Establishment."  —  Uritish  Quar- 
terly Review. 


"  The  volume  is  a  valuable  record  of 
cases  forming  precedents  for  the  future." — 
A  thetufum. 

"A  very  timely  and  important  publi- 
cation. It  brings  into  one  view  the  great 


THE    MOST    COMPLETE    HYMN    BOOK    PUBLISHED. 

HYMNS   FOR  THE  CHURCH  AND  HOME.     Selected  and  Edited  by 

the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson,  Author  of  "  Praying  and  Working." 

The  Hymn-book  consists  of  Three  Parts'. — I.  For  Public  Worship. — JI.  For  Family 
and  Private  Worship. —  III.  For  Children:  and  contains  Biographical  Notices  of  nearly 
300  Hymn-writers,  with  Notes  upon  their  Hymns. 

*»*  Published  in  various  forms  and  prices,  the  latter  ranging  from  8tt.  to  6s.     Lists  a»d full 
particulars  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
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TH  EOLOG ICAL — continued. 
WORKS    BY    THE    REV.    H.   R.   HAWEIS,    M.A. 

Sixth  Edition. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  TIMES.  By  the  Bev.  H.  B.  Haweis,  M.A. , 
"  Author  of  Music  and  Morals,"  etc.     Crown  8vo.     Price  Js.  6d. 


"  Bears  marks  of  much  originality  of 
thought  and  individuality  of  expression." — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Haweis  writes  not  only  fearlessly, 


but  with  remarkable  freshness  and  vigour. 
In  all  that  he  says  we  perceive  a  trans- 
parent honesty  and  singleness  of  purpose." 
— Saturday  Review. 


SPEECH  IN  SEASON.     A  New  Volume  of  Sermons. 
B.  Haweis.     Crown  Svo.     Price  o~r. 


By  the  Bev.  H. 


UNSECTARIAN  FAMILY  PRAYERS,  for  Morning  and  Evening  fora 
Week,  with  short  selected  passages  from  the  Bible.  By  the  Bev.  H.  B. 
Haweis,  M.A.  Square  crown  Svo.  Price  3-r.  6d. 


WORKS    BY    THE    REV.    C.    J.    VAUGHAN,    D.D. 


THE  SOLIDITY  OF  TRUE  RELIGION. 
(In  the  Press. 

FORGET  THINE  OWN  PEOPLE.  An 
Appeal  for  Missions.  Small  Crown  Svo. 
Price  3*.  6d. 

WORDS  OF  HOPE  FROM  THE  PULPIT 
OF  THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH.  Crown 
Svo.  Price  5^. 


Fourth  Edition. 

THE  YOUNG  LIFE  EQUIPPING  IT- 
SELF FOR  GOD'S  SERVICE.  Being 
Four  Sermons  Preached  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  in  November,  1872. 
Crown  Svo.  Price  3*.  6d. 

"  Has  all  the  writer's  characteristics 
of  devotedness,  purity,  and  high  moral 
tone." — London  Quarterly  Review. 

''  As  earnest,  eloquent,  and  as  liberal  as 
everything  else  that  he  writes."  —  Exa- 
miner. 


WORKS   BY  THE    REV.   G.   S.    DREW,   M.A. 
VICAR  OF  TRINITY,  LAMBETH. 


Second  Edition. 

SCRIPTURE  LANDS  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  THEIR  HISTORY.  Bevelled 
Boards,  Svo.  Price  los.  6d. 

"Mr.  Drew  has  invented  a  new  method 
of  illustrating  Scripture  history  —  from 
observation  of  the  countries.  Instead  of 
narrating  his  travels,  and  referring  from 
time  to  time  to  the  facts  of  sacred  history 
belonging  to  the  different  countries,  he 
•writes  an  outline  history  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  from  Abraham  downwards,  with 
special  reference  to  the  various  points  in 
which  the  geography  illustrates  the  his- 
tory. .  .  He  is  very  successful  in  pic- 
turing to  his  readers  the  scenes  before  his 
own  mind.'1 — Saturday  Review. 


Second  Edition. 

NAZARETH:  ITS  LIFE  AND  LES- 
SONS. Second  Edition.  In  small  Svo, 
cloth.  Price  5*. 

"We  have  read  the  volume  with  great 
interest.  It  is  at  once  succinct  and  sug- 
gestive, reverent  and  ingenious,  observant 
of  small  details,  and  yet  not  forgetful 
of  great  principles." — British  Quarterly 
Review. 

"  A  very  reverent  attempt  to  elicit  and 
develop  Scripture  intimations  respecting 
our  Lord's  thirty  years'  sojourn  at  Naza- 
reth. The  author  has  wrought  well  at  the 
unworked  mine,  and  has  produced  a  very 
valuable  series  of  Scripture  lessons,  which 
will  be  found  both  profitable  and  singularly 
interesting. " — Guardian. 


THE  DIVINE   KINGDOM  ON  EARTH   AS    IT    IS  IN   HEAVEN, 
bound  in  cloth.     Price  IOT.  6d. 


In    demy  Svo, 


"  Entirely  valuable  and  satisfactory.     . 

There  is  no  living  divine  to 

whom  the  authorship  would  not  be  a  credit " 
— Literary  Churchman. 


"  Thoughtful  and  eloquent.  .  .  .  Full 
of  original  thinking  admirably  expressed." 
— British  Quarterly  Review. 
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THEOLOGICAL— continued. 
WORKS    C^F   THE    LATE    REV.    F.    W.    ROBERTSON. 

NEW    AND    CHEAPER    EDITIONS. 


SERMONS. 

Vol.      I.  Small  crown  8vo.  Price  3*.  dtl. 

Vol.    II.  Small  crown  8vo.  Price  3$.  6i/. 

Vol.  III.  Small  crown  8vo.  Price  3$.  6rf. 

Vol.    IV.  Small  crown  8vo.  Price  35.  txi. 


EXPOSITORY  LECTURES  ON  ST. 
PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CO- 
RINTHIANS. Small  crown  Svo.  5^. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  MR.  TENNYSON'S 
"IN  MEMORIAM."  (Dedicated  by 
permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.)  Fcap. 
Svo.  2s. 


THE  EDUCATION  OP  THE  HUMAN 
RACE.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Gotthold  Ephraim  Leasing.  Fcap. 
Svo.  is.  6d. 

LECTURES  AND  ADDRESSES,  WITH 
OTHER  LITERARY  REMAINS. 
A  New  Edition.  With  Introduction  l>\ 
the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A. 
In  One  Vol.  Uniform  with  the  Sermons. 
51  •  [Preparing. 

A  LECTURE  ON  FRED.  W.  ROBERT- 
SON, M.A.  By  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Noble. 
Delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  of  Pittsburgh,  U.S.  js.6d. 


WORKS    BY    THE    REV.    STOPFORD    A.    BROOKE,    M.A. 

Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


THE  LATE  REV.  F.  W.  ROBERTSON, 
M.A.,  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF. 
Edited  by  Stopford  Brooke,  M.A. 

I.  In   2  vols.,  uniform   with    the    Ser- 
mons.    7*.  txi. 

II.  Library  Edition,  in  demy  Svo,  with 
Two  Steel  Portraits.     12^. 

III.  A  Popular  Edition,  in  i  vol.    6s. 


THEOLOGY  IN  THE  ENGLISH 
POETS.  Beinj;  Lectures  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  gs. 


Seventh  Edition. 

CHRIST  IN  MODERN  LIFE.  Sermons 
Preached  in  St.  James's  Chapel,  York 
Street,  London.  Crown  £vo.  js.  6d. 

"  Nobly  fearless,  and  singularly  strong. 
.  .  .  carries  our  admiration  throughout." 
—British  Quarterly  Rrvieiv. 


Second  Edition. 

FREEDOM  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND.  Six  Sermons  suggested 
by  the  Voysey  Judgment.  In  i  vol. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3$.  6d. 

"A  very  fair  statement  of  the  views  in 
respect  to  freedom  of  thought  held  by  the 
liberal  party  in  the  Church  of  England." — 
lllackwood's  Magazine. 

"  Interesting  and  readable,  and  charac- 
terised by  great  clearness  of  thought, 
frankness  of  statement,  and  moderation 
of  tone." — Church.  Opinion. 

Seventh  Edition. 

SERMONS  Preached  in  St.  James's  Chapel, 
York  Street,  London.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
.  "  No  one  who  reads  these  sermons  will 
wonder  that  Mr.  Brooke  is  a  great  power 
in  London,  that  his  chapel  is  thronged, 
and  his  followers  large  and  enthusiastic. 
They  are  fiery,  energetic,  impetuous  ser- 
mons, rich  with  the  treasures  of  a  culti- 
vated imagination." — Cuan/faii. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  FREDE- 
RICK DENISON  MAURICE  :  A 
Memorial  Sermon.  Crown  Svo,  sewed,  i s. 


A    NEW    VOLUME    OF    SERMONS    IS    IN    THE    PRESS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


VILLAGE  HEALTH.    By  Horace  Swete,  M.D.  [In  the  Press. 

THE  POPULAR  EDITION  OF  THE  DAILY  NEWS'  NARRA- 
TIVE OF  THE  ASHANTEE  WAR.  i  vol.  Crown  8vo. 

[In  the  Press. 

HAKAYET  ABDULLA.  A  Tale  of  the  early  British  Settlement  in  the 
Malaccas.  By  a  Native.  Translated  by  John  T.  Thompson,  i  vol. 
Post  8vo. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  ARGOSY  :  containing  much  of  the  wealth  of 
Shakespeare's  "Wisdom  and  Wit,  alphabetically  arranged  by  Captain  A. 
Harcourt.  Crown  Sv<>.  [In  the  Press. 

SOCIALISM  :  its  Nature,  its  Dangers,  and  its  Remedies  considered  by  the 
Rev.  M.  Kaufman,  B.A.  i  vol.  Crown  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

CHARACTERISTICS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  Dr.  J.  H. 
NEWMAN:  being  Selections  Personal,  Historical,  Philosophical,  and 
Religious  ;  from  his  various  Works.  Arranged  with  the  Author's  personal 
approval.  I  vol.  With  a  Portrait. 

Second  Edition. 

CREMATION;  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  BODY  AFTER 
DEATH:  with  a  Description  of  the  Process  and  necessary  Apparatus. 
Crown  8vo,  sewed,  is. 

'ILAM  EN  N  AS.  Historical  Tales  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Times  of  the  Early 
Khalifahs.  Translated  from  the  Arabic  Originals.  By  Mrs.  Godfrey 
Clerk,  Author  of  "The  Antipodes  and  Round  the  World."  Crown  8vo. 
Price  7-r. 


'  As  full  of  valuable  information  as  it  is 
of  amusing  incident." — EvcningStamiard. 
"  Those   who    like    stories   full   of   the 


genuine  colour  and  fragrance  of  the  East 
should  by  all  means  read  Mrs.  Godfrey 
Clerk's  volume." — Spectator. 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN.  Being  the  Introductory  Lecture  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  1873-74;  to  which  is  added 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  LAW  OF  HUMAN  LITE  AND  ON  THE  RELATION 
BETWEEN  ORGANIC  AND  INORGANIC  WORLDS. 

By  James  Hiaton,  Author  of  "Man  and  His  Dwelling-Place."   Crown 
8vo,  cloth.     Price  3^.  6J. 

Third  Edition. 

LITTLE  DINNERS;  HOW  TO  SERVE  THEM  WITH  ELE- 
GANCE AND  ECONOMY.  By  Mary  Hooper,  Author  of  "The 
Handbook  of  the  Breakfast  Table."  I  vol.  Crown  Svo.  Price  $s. 

THE  PORT  OF  REFUGE;  OR,  COUNSEL  AND  AJD  TO  SHIPMASTERS 
IN  Dii  KICULTY,  DOUBT,  OR  DISTRESS.  By  Manley  Hopkins,  Author 
of  "A  Handbook  of  Average,"  "A  Manual  of  Insurance,"  &c.  Cr.  Svo. 
Price  6s. 

SUBJECTS  : — The  Shipmaster's  Position  and  Duties. — Agents  and  Agency. — Average. — 
Bottomry,  and  other  Means  of  Raising  Money.— The  Charter- Party,  and  Bill-of- Lading. 
Stoppage  in  Transitu;  and  the  Shipowner's  Lien.— Collision. 
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volume  which  Mr.  Bagehot  has  just  pub- 
"ie  will  there  find   the  whole 
nut-shell." — Saturday   Ke- 


LOMBARD  STREET.  A  Description  of  the  Money  Market.  By  Walter 
Bagehot.  Large  crown  8vo.  Fourth  Edition.  Js.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Bagehot  touches  incidentally  a 
hundred  points  connected  with  his  subject, 
and  pours  serene  white  light  upon  them 
all. " — Specta  tor. 

"  Anybody  who  wishes  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  workings  of  what  is  called  the 
Money  Market  should  procure  a  little 

THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION.  By  Walter  Bagehot.  A  New 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  with  an  Introductory  Dissertation  on  recent 
Changes  and  Events.  Crown  8vo.  7^.  6d. 


thing   in 
vieic. 

"Full  of  the  most  interesting  economic 
history." — A  themeiiin. 


"A  pleasin 
department  o 
dian. 

"  No  writer  before  him  had  set  out  so 


and   clever  study  on   the 
higher    politics." — Guar- 


clearly  what  the  efficient  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish  Constitution   really   is." — Pall  Mail 


Gazette. 


NEWMARKET  AND  ARABIA;  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE 
DESCENT  OF  RACERS  AND  COURSERS.  By  Roger  D. 
Upton,  Captain  late  gth  Royal  Lancers.  Post  Svo.  With  Pedigrees  and 
Coloured  Frontispiece.  gs. 

"  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  truth,  and 
it  abounds  with  valuable  suggestions."  — 
Saturday  Review. 

"A  remarkable  volume.  Thebreedercan 
well  ponder  over  its  pages." — Bell's  Life. 

MOUNTAIN,  MEADOW,  AND  MERE:  a  Series  of  Outdoor  Sketches 
of  Sport,  Scenery,  Adventures,  and  Natural  History.  By  Or.  Chris- 
topher Davies.  With  16  Illustrations  by  W.  HARCOURT.  Crown  Svo. 
Price  6j. 


"A  thoughtful  and  intelligent  book.  .  .  A 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  horse  of 
remarkable  interest  and  importance." — 
Baily's  Magazine. 


"Mr.  Davies  writes  pleasantly,  graphi- 
cally, with  the  pen  of  a  lover  of  nature, 
a  naturalist,  and  a  sportsman." — Field. 

"  Pervaded  throughout  by  the  graceful 


melody  of  a  natural  idyl,  and  the  details 
of  sport  are  subordinated  to  a  dominating 
sense  of   the  beautiful   and    picturesque. 
—  Saturday  Review. 


HOW  TO  AMUSE  AND  EMPLOY  OUR  INVALIDS. 
Power.     Fcap.  8vo.      2s.  6d. 


By  Harriet 


many  a  useful  hint  to  those  who  live  with 
them."— John  Bull. 


"A  very  useful  little  brochure  .  .  .  Will 
become  a  universal  favourite  with  the  class 
for  whom  it  is  intended,  while  it  will  afford 

REPUBLICAN  SUPERSTITIONS.  Illustrated  by  the  Political  History 
of  the  United  States.  Including  a  Correspondence  with  M.  Louis  Blanc. 
By  Moncure  D.  Conway.  Crown  Svo.  <;j. 


"A  very  able  exposure  of  the  most 
plausible  fallacies  of  Republicanism,  by  a 
writer  of  remarkabl*  vigour  and  purity  of 
style." — Standard. 


"  Mr.  Conway  writes  with  ardent  sin- 
cerity. He  gives  us  some  good  anecdotes, 
and  he  is  occasionally  almost  eloquent.1'— 
Guardian. 

By  B.  Montgomerie 


STREAMS    FROM    HIDDEN    SOURCES. 
Hanking.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
"  We  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Ranking's  enthu- 
siasm will  communicate  itself  to  many  of 
his    readers,    and    induce  them     in    like 
manner  to  follow  back  these  streamlets  to 
their  parent  river." — Graphic. 

GLANCES  AT  INNER  ENGLAND.  A  Lecture  delivered  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  By  Edward  Jenkins,  M.P.,  Author  of  "  Ginx's 
Baby,"  &c.  Crown  Svo.  $s. 


"The  effect  of  reading  the  seven  tales 
he  presents  to  us  is  to  make  us  wish  for 
some  seven  more  of  the  !>ame  kind." — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 
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MISCELLANEOUS— continued. 

Thirty- Second  Edition. 

GINX'S  BABY:  HIS  BIRTH  AND  OTHER  MISFORTUNES. 
By  Edward  Jenkins.  Crown  Svo.  Price  2s. 

Fourteenth  Thousand. 

LITTLE     HODGE.     A  Christmas  Country  Carol.     By  Edward  Jenkins, 
Author  of  "  Ginx's  Baby,"  &c.     Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     5^. 
A  Cheap  Edition  in  paper  covers,  price  is. 
Sixth  Edition. 

LORD    BANTAM.     By  Edward  Jenkins,    Author  of  "Ginx's  Baby." 

Crown  Svo.     Price  2s.  6d. 
LUCHMEE  AND   DILLOO.    A  Story  of  West  Indian  Life.     By  Edward 

Jenkins,    Author  of  "Ginx's  Baby,"    "Little  Hodge,"  &c.      2  vols. 

Demy  Svo.     Illustrated.  [Preparing. 

TALES  OF  THE  ZENANA,  OR  A  NUWAB'S  LEISURE  HOURS. 
In  2  Vols.  Crown  Svo.  [Preparing. 

PANDURANG  HARI ;  or,  MEMOIRS  OF  A  HINDOO.  A  Tale  of  Mah- 
ratta  Life  sixty  years  ago.  With  a  Preface  by  Sir  H.  Bartle  E.  Frere, 
G.C.S.I.,  &c.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  Price  21  s. 


"  There  is  a  quaintness  and  simplicity  in 
the  roguery  of  the  hero  that  makes  his  life 
as  attractive  as  that  of  Guzman  d'Alfarache 
or  Gil  Bias,  and  so  we  advise  our  readers 


not  to  be  dismayed  at  the  length  of  Pandu- 
rang  Hari,  but  to  read  it  resolutely  through. 
If  they  do  this  they  cannot,  we  think,  fail 
to  be  both  amused  and  interested. "—  Times. 

GIDEON'S  ROCK,  and  other  Stories.  By  Katherine  Saunders.  In 
I  vol.  Crown  Svo.  Price  6s.  [Just  °llt- 

CONTENTS. — Gideon's  Rock. — Old  Matthew's  Puzzle.— Gentle  Jack. — Uncle  Ned. — 
The  Retired  Apothecary. 

JOAN  MERRY  WEATHER,  and  other  Stories.  By  Katherine  Saun- 
ders. In  I  vol.  Crown  Svo. 

CONTENTS. — The  Haunted  Crust — The   Flower-Girl. — Joan    Merryweather. — The 
Watchman's  Story.— An  Old  Letter. 

MODERN  PARISH  CHURCHES;  THEIR  PLAN,  DESIGN,  AND 
FURNITURE.  By  J.  T.  Micklethwaite.  Crown  Svo.  Price  7*.  &/. 

LONGEVITY;  THE  MEANS  OF  PROLONGING  LIFE  AFTER 
MIDDLE  AGE.  By  Dr.  John  Gardner,  Author  of  "A  Hand- 
book of  Domestic  Medicine,"  &c.  Small  Crown  Svo. 


STUDIES    AND    ROMANCES. 
Crown  Svo.     Price  ^s.  &/. 

"  Open  the  book,  however,  at  what  page 
the  reader  may,  he  will  find  something  to 
amuse  and  instruct,  and  he  must  be  very 
hard  to  please  if  he  finds  nothing  to  suit 


By  H.   Schutz  Wilson.      i  vol. 


him,  either  grave  or  gay,  stirring  or  ro- 
mantic, in  the  capital  stories  collected  in 
this  well-got-up  volume." — John  Bull, 


THE    PELICAN    PAPERS.     Reminiscences  and  Remains  of  a  Dweller  in 
the  Wilderness.     By  James  Ashcroft  Noble.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

"  Written  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
Mr.  Helps's '  Friends  in  Council'  " — Exa- 
miner. I  Leader. 


"  Will  well  repay  perusal  bv  all  thought- 
ful and     intelligent    readers.  — Liverpool 
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BR1.SFS   AND   PAPERS.     Being  Sketches  of  the  Bar  and  the  Press.  .  By 
Two  Idle  Apprentices.    Crown  8vo.    7-r.  &/. 


"  Written  with  spirit  and  knowledge,  and 
give  some  curious  glimpses  into  what  the 
majority  will  regard  as  strange  and  un- 
known territories." — Daily  News. 


"  This  is  one  of  the  best  books  to  while 
away  an  hour  and  cause  a  generous  laugh 
that  we  have  come  across  for  a  long  time." 
— John  Ball. 


THE  SECRET  OF  LONG  LIFE.  Dedicated  by  Special  Permission  to 
Lord  St.  Leonards.  Third  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo.  5*. 

"  A  charming  little  volume." — Times.        I       "  Entitled  to  the  warmest  admiration." — 
"  A  very  pleasant  little  book,  cheerful,        Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
genial,  scholarly." — Spectator. 

SOLDIERING  AND  SCRIBBLING.  By  Archibald  Forbes,  of  the 
Daily  News,  Author  of  "My  Experience  of  the  War  between  France  and 
Germany."  Crown  8vo.  Js.  6d. 

"  All  who  open  it  will  be  inclined  to  read 
through  for  the  varied  entertainment  which 
it  affords."— Daily  News. 


"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  instruction  to 
outsiders  touching  military  life,  in  this 
volume." — Evening  Standard. 
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